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LIFE 



NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Different Views entertained by the Engfitk Mimtter$ and the 
Chief Consul of the ^ects of the Treaty of Amiens, — Napo' 
leon^ misled by the Shouts of a London Mob, misunderstands 
the Peelings of the People of Great Britain — His continued 
encroachments on the Independence of Europe—His conduct 
to Switxerland^^Intetferes in their Ponies, and sets himself 
up, uninvited^ as Mediator in their concerns — His extraordi" 
nary Manifesto addressed to them. — Ney enters Suntzerland 
at the head of 40,000 Men, — The patriot. Reding, disbands 
his Forces, and is imprisoned, — Switzerland is compelled to 
famish France with a Subsidiary Army <f 10,000 Troops, — 
The Chief Cottnd adopts the title of Grand Mediator €f the 
Helvetic Republic, 

The eyes of Europe were now fixed on Buona- 
ptfrle, as master of the destinies of the civilized 
world, which his will could either maintain in a 
state of general peace, or replunge into all the mi- 

TOL. V. A 2 
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series of renewed and more inveterate war. Many 
hopes were entertained, from his eminent personal 
qualities, that the course in which he would direct 
them might prove as honourable to himself as happy 
for the nations over whom he now possessed such 
unbounded influence. The shades of his character 
were either lost amid the lustre of his victories, or 
excused from the necessity of his situation. The 
massacre of Jaffa was little known, was acted afar 
off, and might present itself to memory as an act of 
military severity, which circumstances might pal- 
liate, if not excuse. 

Napoleon, supposing him fully satiated with mar- 
tial glory, in which he had never been surpassed, 
was expected to apply himself to the arts of peace, 
by which he might derive fame of a more calm, yet 
not less honourable character. Peace was all around 
him, and to preserve it, he had only to will liiat it 
should continue ; and the season seemed eminently 
propitious for taking the advice of Cineas to the 
King of Epirus, and reposing himself after his la- 
bours. But he was now beginning to sbew^ that, 
from the times of Pyrrhus to his own, ambition has 
taken more pleasure in the hazards and exertions 
of the chase than in its successful issue. All the 
power which Buonaparte already possessed seem- 
ed only valuable in his eyes, as it «ffi)rded him. the 
means of getting as ihuch more ; tod, like a mtt- 
guine and eager gamester, he went on doubling his 
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Stakes at every throw, till the tide of f<Nrtane, which 
had so long ran in his fairoar,' at length turned 
against him, and his fuin was total. His ruling and 
pi^dominating vice was ambition — we would have 
<^led it his only one, did not ambition, when of a 
cliai^aeter intensely selfish, include so matiy others. 

It seems the mo$t kiatural coarse, in continuing 
our history, first to trace those events which disap- 
pointed the general expectations of Europe, and 
after a jealous and feverish armistice of Uttle more 
tlian a year, again renewed the horrors of war. TVe 
sbfi^U then resume' the internal' history of France 
and her ruler. 

Although the two contracting powers had been 
able to agree upon the special articles of the peace 
of Ami^is, they possessed e^remely difierent ideas 
concerning the nature of a state of pacification in 
gaieral^ and the relations wbith it establishes be^ 
|y^n two indippeiiden<; iMXes. The English nii« 
Histetv^ man of the highest personal worth and 
probity, entertained no doubt that j/eace t99s to 
hay^ ite usual effibt^ of restoring ail the ordinary 
amicabie intercourse betwixt France and fingland'l 
and that, m matters concerning their mutual allies, 
axMf the state of the European republic in ga^ral, 
the latter couhtiy, on sheathing the sword, had 
retained the right of friendly counsel and remon* 
strance. Mr Addington could not hope to re^toife 
the balance of Europe^ for which so much blood 
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had been spilled in the ISlh centuiy. The scaliss 
und beams of that balance were broken into frag* 
ments, and lay uAder the feerof Buonaparte. But 
Britain did not lie prostrate. She still grasped in 
her hand the trident of the Ocean, and had. by no 
event, in the late contest, been reduced to surr^i- 
der the right of remonstrating against violence and 
injustice, and of protecting the feeble, as far as cir- 
cumstances would still permit. 

But Buonaparte's idea of the effects of the treaty 
of Amiens was very di£Perent. It was, accordkig 
to his estimation, a treaty, containing every thing 
that Britain was entitled to expect on the part of 
herself and her allies, and the accepting of which 
excluded her from all farther right of iuterfer^nce 
in the afiairs of Europe. It was like a bounding 
charter, which restricts the right of the person to 
whom it is granted to the precise limits tberetn de- 
scribed, and precludes the possibility of his makiiig 
either daim or acquisition beyond them. All £iir- 
rope, then, was to be at the disposal of France, and 

. states created, dissolved, changed, and re«changed 
at her pleasure, unless England could lay her finger 
on the line in the treaty of Amiens, which prohibited 
the proposed measure. '^ England," said the Mo- 
niteur, in an official tone, ^^ shall have the treaty 
of Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and no- 
thing but the treaty of Amiens !" In this manner 
the treaty was, so far as ^^ngland was concerned, 
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Hnderstood to decide, Mid that in fkToiir of France, 
all questioiis which could possibly arise in the 
course oi future time between the two ooontriea; 
while^. in ordinary candour, and in common s^ise, 
it could be only considered as settling die causes 
o£ animosity betwe^i the parties, as .th^ existed at 
the date, of the 4»acification. 
. The insular situation of i^gland- was absurdly 
alleged as a reason why she should not interfere in 
CQBtkiental pcditics ; as. if the relatkx^ of states to 
each other were not the same, whether divided by 
an ocean or. a line of mountains. The very drcum- 
^ianoe had been founded upon eloquiently and just- 
ly by one of her own poets, for claiming for Britain 
the office of an umpire,* because less liable to be 
agitated by the near vicinity of continental war, and 
more Iftely to decide with impartiality concerning 
contending daims, in which she herself could have 
little interest*. It waa used by Fruice in the sense 
of another, poet, and made a reason for thnisting 
jGn^and oot.ofdift European. worlds and allowing 
luetrino vote in its most impor^an^ concerns, f 
f , Xosttch humiliation it was impossibly for Britain 
to submit . It reqdered the tr^ity of Amiens, thus 

• <* 13nke iuqppy Britaia, from the mngdoms rent. 
To sit the Gdardiait c^ the Contineiit.'* 

Addison* 
f _*< penitug toto divUos orbe Britannos.** 

YlilGIL. 
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iAterporttedf tb» coimfteipnrtof the tbrans wkicb the 
Cjrclc|>s gmnted to Ulyiacsi thkt k« slioold b^ tbe 
kat dcnrcmrcd* . If Britain were oompeUcd to T9-* 
meiny with Mattered hands and padlbcked lips, a 
hdpksa tad ttaodve wkatfis, wliile France com* 
pleted the fattgecticm of ^ Continent, nhatodiep 
doom could she expect than to be finally sidldaed ? 
It will be seen afterwards that diqputea arose oon- 
ctemitig the execution of the treaty. These, it is 
possible, might haveiieenaocomiiiodaited, hsid»ot 
the general interpretation^ placed by the First 
Consul on the whole transaction, been ineoiisf»» 
tent iHth the h<mour, safety, and independence of 
Great Britain* 

It seems more than probable^ that the extreme 
rqoicing of the rabble of London at signiag the 
preliminaries, their dragging about the canrii^ of 
Lauriston, and shouting <^ Buonaparte for efier I" 
had misled the ruler of France into an c^itmi 
that peace was indispensably necessiiry to JBng^ 
land ; for,, like ol^er fbretgn^s, mlsapprehe«i<|ing 
the i^ture of our popular government, he may 
eiusily enough have mistaken the cries of a Ixmdon 
mob for the voice ^ the British people. . The mi* 
nisters also seemed to ke^ their gpround in Parlia- 
ment on condition of their making and maintaining 
peace ; and as they showed a spirit of frankness and 
concession, it might be misconstrued by Buona- 
parte into a sense of weakness. Had he not labour- 
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^ under some such impressioBy be would probaUy 
iMve poi^ioxiedy till t&e &ial pacification of AmienSy 
the giganlie iiteps towards fartker aggraiMtizemeot, 
wbich he hesitated ne^ to take fifter signiiig the pr^ 
Umiiian^ and during tbeprogr^ssof the Congress* 

Webare spedfied^infbelastYohtme^ NiqEM)i6oii'4 
acceptance of the. Psesidency of tk^ Ctsalpine Qe* 
public, on which he now beatowed the name of Ita^ 
lian^ as if it was designed at a future ttme to cbm- 
peekeiiad the whole peninsula of Italy. By a secret 
trealy with Portugal, be bad acqamd the province 
of Guiana, so fiur as it belonged to that power. 
By. another with Spain^i he had engrossed the Spa^ 
nish pait of Louisiana, and, what was still' more 
ominons, the reversion of the Do^y of Parma, 
and of the island of Elba, important as an excel- 
lent nanal station. 

In the German IHet for settling the indelnn^ies, 
to be granted to the various prinoeg of the empire 
who l^ad snkained loss ofi territory tn consequence 
of late events, and particolarly of the treaty o( Lu- 
neritte, the inflc|ence of France predominated in a 
mianner which threatened entJr&destraetion to that 
ancient Confederation* It may be in geiMral oh* 
served, that towns, districts, and provinces, were 
dealt from hand to hand Jike cards at a gaming- 
table ; and the powers of Europe once more, after 
the partition of Poland, saw with scandal the go- 
vernn^ent of freemen transferred from hand to 
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band, without r^ard to their wislies, aptitudes, 
and habits, any. more than those of cattle. This 
evil imitation of an evil precedent was fraught with 
mischief, i^^ breaking every tie of a£Eection betwixt 
the govemcor and govern^, and loosenii^ all at- 
tachments whidi bind subjects to their rulers, ex- 
cepting those, sprucing, from force on the one side, 
and necessity on the other. 
> In this transfer of territories aud jurisdicdans, 
the King of Prussia obtained a valuable compensa- 
tion for the Dudiy of Cleves, and other provinces 
transferred to France, as lying on the left bank of 
the Rhine. The neutrality of that mcmarch had 
been of the last service to France during her late 
bloody campaigns, and was now to be compensated. 
The smaller princes of the Empire, especially those 
on the right bank of the Rhine, who had virtually 
placed themselves under the patronage of France, 
were also gratified with large allotnients ot terri- 
tory ; whilst Austria, whose pertinadbis opposi- 
tion was well remembered, was considered as yet 
retaining too high pretensions to power and inde- 
pendence, and her indemnities were as much li- 
mited as those of the friends of France were ^l- 
tended. 

The various advantages and accessions of power 
and influence which we have hitherto alluded to, as 
attained by France, were chiefly gained by address 
in treating, and diplomatic skill. But shordy ftfter 
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the treaty of Amiens had been signed, Buonaparte 
manifested to the world, that where intrigue was 
unsuccessful, his sword was as ready as ever to sup- 
port and extend his aggressions. 

The attack of the Directory on the Swiss Cantons 
had been always considered as a coarse and gross 
yiolation of the law of nations, and was regarded as 
such by Buonaparte himself. But he failed not to 
maintain the military possession of Switzerland by 
the French troops ; nor, however indignant under 
the down&ll of her ancient fame imd present liber- 
ties, was it possible for that country to ofibr any 
resistance^ without the certainty of total destruc- 
tion. 

The eleventh article of the treaty of Luneville 
seemed to a£Pord the Swiss a prospect of escaping 
from this thraldom, but it was in words only. That 
treaty was declared to extend to the Batavian, Hel- 
vetic, Cisalpine, and Ligurian Republics. '^ The 
Qcmtracting parties guarantee the indqfendence of 
the said republics," continues the treaty, *^ and the 
right (^ the pe<^e who inhabit them to adopt what 
form of government they please." We have seen 
how far the Cisalpine Republic profited by this de- 
claration of indepeiidence ; theproceedings respect- 
ing Switzerland were much more glaring. 

There was a politicalnlifiereDce of opinion in the 
Swiss cantons, concerning the form of go vernment to 
fae adopted by them ; and the question was solemn- 
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ly agitated in a Diet held at Berne. The majoritjr 
inclined for a constitution framed on the principle 
of their ancient government by a federative leagueiy 
and the plan of such a coBstitution was ac£C»rdingly 
drawn up and approved o£ Aloys Reding, re- 
nowned for wisdom, courage, and patriotism, was 
placed at the head of this system. He saw the 
necessity of obtaining the countenajK^e of France, 
in order to the free enjoyment of (he constituticm 
which his countrymen had choseol^and betook him- 
self to Paris to solicit Buonaparte's consent to it 
This consent was given, upon the Swiss govern* 
ment agreeing to admit to their deliberations m 
persons of the opposite party, who, supported by 
the French interest, desired that the omstitution 
should be one and indivisible, in imitati<»i of that 
of the French Republic. 

This coalition, formed at the First ConsuPs re- 
quest, terminated in an act of treachery, which 
Buon^arte had probably foreseen. Availing th^n- 
selves of an adjournal of the Diet foir the Easter 
holidays, the French party summoned a meeting, 
from which the other members were ab^nt, and 
adopted a form of constitution which totally sub^ 
verted the principles of that under iFilhich the Swiss 
had so long lived in freedom, happiness, and ho- 
nour. Buonaparte congratulated them on the wis- 
dom of their choice. It was, indeed, sure to meet 
his approbatioii, for it was completely subversive 
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of all die old laws ahd forh», and so niight receive 
any modification which his pc^cy should dictate^ 
acbd it was to be administisred of course by mea^ 
who, having, risen under his inflnence, must neora* 
sarily be })Uant to his will. Having made hiiscom* 
pliments on dieir being possessed of a free and in- 
d^endent constitution^ he sigslfed his willingnesis 
to Withdraw the troops of France, and did so ac- 
cordingly. Fq|^ /is eqidtable measure ibuch gra*- 
litude was ex^^ied by ^ Swiss, which might 
have been saved, if they, had known that Buona- 
parte's policy rathier &an his ^elierosity dictated 
his i»x)ceedings. It was, in the first place, his bu- 
siness to assume the appearance x>( leaving the 
Swiss m possession of their freedom ; ^condly, he 
was sure that events would presently happen, when 
they shouid be left to ih^sebres, iHiidi would af- 
fcMcd a plausible pretext to jistify his armed mterv- 
ference. 

The aristocratic cantons of the ancient Swiss 
League were satisfied with ^i^ constitution finely 
adopted l^ the French party of their country; but 
sot so the democratic or atxmil cantons, who, rather 
dwi submit to it, -declared thdr resolution to with- 
draw frMi thag^Eieral League, as hew-moddled by 
the Fr^ich, and to fbrm under dieir own ancient 
laws a separate cbnfed^*aqr; This was to consist 
of the cantons of Sdiweitz, Uit, ahd Underwalden, 
fo9refi$ aiid mduntiEUH rc^oixs, in which the Swiss 
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have leastt degaierated from the simple and hardy 
manners of their ancestors. A civil war imme-' 
diately broke out, in the course of which it was 
^een, that in popularity, as well as patriotism, the 
usuiping Helvetic government, estaUisbed by 
French interest, was totally inferior to the gallant 
foresters. These last were guided chiefly by the 
patriotic Reding, who strove^ with undaunted 
though ultimately with vain resolution, to emanci- 
pate his unfortunate coimtry. l1ie intrusive go- 
vernment were driven from Berne, their troops 
everywhere routed, and the federative party were 
generally received with the utmost demonstrations 
of joy by their countrymen, few adhering to the 
usurpers, excepting those who were attached te 
them by views of emolument. 

But while Reding imd the Swiss patriots were 
triumphing in the prospect of restoring their Hn- 
cient constitution, with all its privileges and im- 
munities, the strong grasp of superior power was 
extended to crush their patriotic exertions. 

The fisital tidings of tli^e proposed forcible inter- 
ference of France, were made known by the sudden 
arrival of Rapp, Adjutant-general of Buonaparte, 
with a letter addressed to the eighteen Swiss can- 
tcms. This manifesto was of a most extraordinary 
nature. Buonaparte upbraided the Swiss with their 
,civil discords of three years standing, forgetting that 
these discords would not have existed but for the in^ 
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vasion of the French. He told them that, when he, 
as a boon granted, had been pleased to withdraw 
his troops from their country, they had immediate^ 
ly turned their arms against each other. Tliese are 
singular propositions enough to be found in a pro^ 
clamation addressed by one independent nation to 
another. But what follows is stUl more extrsor*- 
dinary. " Yoi have disputed three years, wtdiout 
understanding oneanotiier; if lefttoyouraelres, you 
will kill each other for three years more, without 
coming to any better result. Your history shows 
that your intestine wars cannot be terminated witfa^ 
out the efficacious intervention of France. It is true, 
I had resolved not to intermeddle witb your affiurs, 
having alwaysfound that your various govemineiits 
have applied to me for advice' which they never 
meant to follow, and have sometinies made a bad use 
of my name to favour their own private aiterests and 
passions. But I cannot remain insensible to the dis- 
tress of which I see you the prey*— I recall my re- 
solution of neutrality—-! consult to be the mediator 
of your dilBferenoes. But my mediation shall be ef- 
fectual, as becomes the great nation in whose name 
I address you." 

This insulting tone, with whteh, uninvited and as 
if granting a favour, the Chief Consul took upon 
him, as a matter of course, to exercise the most ar- 
bitrary power over a free and ind^tident people^ 
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is ieqiiiilly retnarluiUe at Uie close of the manifesto. 
The proclamation coiamands, that a deputation be 
sent lo Pari^ to consult with the Chief Consul ; aad 
coocludes with ian assertion of Bumiaparte's << ri^t 
to expect that no cily» eommunity, or public body, 
should presume to isolitradictthe measures whidi it 
mi|^t please him to adopt" To support the raM<»- 
ing bf a nanifestcf which e^ery ^cj^ool^boy migfat 
huTc ooiy«ted^ Nejr> iHth an army of fiMrty thmiaaad 
men, entered Swfltaerknd at different poinls. 

As the presence of sUth an overpoweru^ force 
rendered rieststande vain, Aloys Reding* and has 
gallant companionsy weire compelled to dismiss their 
forces after a toudiing address to them* ; The Diet 
of Schweitz also dissolved itself in cons^qpeno^of 
the interference, as lliejr stated, of an armed ^rce-of 
foreigners, whom it was impesislble, in the exhaust- 
ed state of the country, to oppose^ 

Switzerland was thm^ onoe mere, occufiieii bf 
die French sdldiers. The pa^tjs, who had 4^ 
tiugtlished ihetfnselves » nisertiag her fif^^s, were 
sbiight ufter vnd ittprisomd. JkU^ Bte^i^ w^ 
vrgedto^onceidlBmsrif, buthedediiMdtodQfiiQj 
and when upbraided by the French oflicer whp^:!f|iiK 
to krrest inm, ms being ih» he»A of ibid JnsMnrec- 
ttoov h^&vkifiwered imttl^, << I h«v« ^be^ di^ <:ajl^ 
t)(<»Misctence And ray oowatry*'^-^ yeM <mei¥te ^ 
commands of jrour master.'^ He was. ^iftp piflpw d 
in the Castle of Aarsbourg. 

2 
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- The resistance of these worthy patriots, their 
calmydignifiecU and manly conduct, tbw simple and 
affecting pleas against over-mastering vtolet!ce» 
though they failed to procure the advantages which 
ihey hoped for their country, were not lost to the 
world, or to the cause of freedom. Their pathetic 
complaiots, when.penised in many a remote valley, 
excited detestation of French usurpation, in bosoms 
jvhich bad hitherto contented themselves with rc»- 
^arding the victoriea of the Rq)uUic with wonder, 
if not with admiration. . For other aggressions, the 
^nrry of revolution, the extremityof war, the strong 
;^H>nipuIsion of neoessity might be pleaded ; but that 
\iipon Switzerland was as gratuitous and unpro- 
rvoked as it was nefariously, unjust. The name of 
;the Cantons, connected with so. many recollections 
^ancient faith and bravery, hardy simplicity, and 
manly freedom, gave additional interest to the suf- 
.ferings of such a country ; and no one act of his 
.public life did Buooaparte so much injury through^ 
out Europe^ as his conduct towards Switzerland. 

The dignified resistance of the Swiss, their re- 
nbwn for courage, and the pc^icy of not thwarting 
.them too fiur, had some effect on the Chief Consul 
liimself ; and in the final act of mediation, by wbidi 
rhe flftved them the farther trouble of taking tfaoo^t 
,a)Mmt their own eonstitutioo, he permitted federal- 
.iiM9Ei to remain as an integral principle. By a sub- 
sequent defensive treaty, the Cantons agreed to 

VOL. V. B 
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refuse all passage through the coontcy to the ene- 
miaa of France, and engaged to mauitaiii an army 
of a few thousand mea to guarantee this engage- 
Bienr. Switzerland also furnished France with a 
subsidiary army of sixteen thousand men, to be 
maintained at the expense of the French govern^ 
ment But the firmi^ss which these mowMtain* 
eers showed in the course of discussing this treaty 
was such^ that it saved liieni. froni^ having the con^ 
scripkion imposed on them,, at m other countries 
under the dominton of France* 

Notwithstanding, these qualifications^ bom^tv^ 
it was evident that tbe voluntary a»d s^^teieted 
Mediator of Switaeriand was in fact sovereign erf* 
that country, as well as; of France and the north 
of Italy i but there was no voice to interdict this 
formidable accumulation of power. Eln^and a- 
lone interfered^ by sending an envoy (Mr Moore) 
to die Diet of Schweitz^ to inqoire by what me&ns 
she could give assistance to their claims of inde- 
pendence ; but ere his arrival, the operationa of 
Ney had rendered all ^Eirther resistance impossible. 
A roocionstrance was also made by England to tile 
French government upon this unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the liberties of an independent people. 
Bot it remained unanswered and unnoticed^ wnless 
in the pages of the Moniteur^ wli^e the pretenskms 
of Britain to intetfere with the afihuraof the Ckmti- 
nent, were held up to ridicule and Contempt. After 
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this period, Buonaparte adopted, and continued to 
bear, the title of Grand Mediator of the Helvetian 
Republic, in token, doubtless, of the right which he 
had assumed, and effisctuall j exercised, of interfering 
in their afikirs whenever it suited him to do so. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Inereasing Jealousies behv'uct France and England-^ Addttion" 
al Encroachments and Offences on the part of the former, 
— Singular Instructions given by the First Consul to his 
Commercial Agents in British Ports. — Orders issued by the 
English Ministers, for the Expulsion of aU Persons acting 
under them. — Violence of the Press on both sides of the Chan- 
nel. — Peltier's celebrated Royalist Publication^ VAndngu. — 
Buonaparte answers through the Moniteur. — Monsieur Ot' 
t6*s Kote of Remonstrance. — Lord Hawhe^ury^s Reply. '^ 
Peltier tried for a Libel against the First Ccnsul^faund 
Guilty — but not brought up for Sentence. — Napoleon* s conti- 
nued Displeasure. — Angry Discussions respectvng the Treaty 
of Amiens — Malta. — Offensive Report of General Sebastiani 
— Resolution of the British Government in consequence. — 
Conferences betwixt Buonaparte and Lord Whitworih. — 
The King sends a Message to Parliament^ demanding adds- 
dional aid.^^ Buonaparte quarrels with Lord Whilworth at 
a Levee. — Particulars. — Resentment of England upon tliis 
occasion. — Farther Discussions concerning Malta. — Reasons 
why Buonaparte might desire to break off Negotiations. — 
Britain declares War against France on 16th May 1805. 

These advances towards universal empire, made 
during the very period when the pacific measures 
adopted by the preliminaries, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the treaty of Amiens, were in the act of 
being carried into execution, excited the natural 
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jtiakHisy of the people of Britain. They bad not 
b^en accustom^ to rely imubh on the sincerity of 
the French naticoi t nor did: the charac^r df its 
present Chief, so full of ambition^ and so bold and 
8Qa:essfiil in hik enterprises, incline them to feel- 
ings of greater security* On the^otfaer hand, Bimh 
naparte seems to have felt as matter of personal of- 
fence the jeidotisy which the British entertained ; 
and instead of soothing it, as pcdiey dictated, by 
ebni^ssions and conSdenee, he showed a disposi* 
tion to repress, or at least to punish it, by moisures^ 
vidiichindicated anger and irritation. There ceased 
to be any ccMrdiality of intercourse betwixt the <^o 
ntttJKHis, and diey began to look into Ae oonduct 
of eaidi oltaer for causes of offeoieei rfttk^r than for 
the means of removing it. 

' The English had several Subjects of complaint 
agai&st France besides thegieneral encroachments 
which she had continued to niake cm thci liberties 
of Europe. A law had been made during the titifi^S 
of the wildest Jacobinism, which co;idemned to 
f<nrfeiture every vessel under a hundred tods bur- 
then,'carryiiig British merchandise, and approach- 
ing within fduc leagueii bf France. ' It was now 
diought |m>per, that the enfotcaiig a rl^ulaiion of 
so hostile a character, made during a war of un^ 
exampled biitennes% should be.tbe first fruitis of 
retarding peace* geveind British vessels were st<^ 
ped^ their daptains Imprisoned^ their cargoes con^ 
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ftMBted^ mmI all restkvtion rebsed. Some of ^ms* 
Wd Ibeen diirtti on tiie Froich coast aawiUingljy 
S0d'by(rtr»ftof iMotber; hot the nceeisily of the 
ease ctealted no exemption. An instance tbene mam 
ef m BrilMli vessel m baUast, wfaicli lenteved GIuk 
icwtt , fai cnbr ta load with a cargo at brandju 
Tfae pUtos knives, fiirks, && used l^ tke captain, 
being fixmd ta be of Britidi wammdaeUuie, Ae cir*^ 
ewmitatiioe uras tthpu^t a sufficient ap o in gy for 
seisipg the iresscL These aggressiens, repntod* 
If made, were aiot, so iar nt appears, remedied on 
Ihe most urgent nsmonstraiice% and seemed to aip* 
gne that «he Freacb w«re alrcndy acting on Uh 
i^emoiros and trritating ponctple wbieb often pna^ 
cedes a war, but very sdUem iawaedisttly ioUoiis 
a peace. The conduct of France was (Uk to lis 
the more unreasonaUe aod aagracio«i% as all re* 
strictions sen her coninisree, imposed doriag the 
war, had been wUbdmwn on tbe tpmt of Orent 
Britein to soon as the peace -was concloded. In 
like manner, a stipulation of the treaty of Amiens, 
providing that all sequestrations imposed ion tbe 
property of fVench or of English, in the two 0004- 
tcffiding coantries, afatsuld be removed, was instant*- 
\j coiiq>lied with in Britain, but pos^oned anddat 
lied with on the part tff France. 

Hie above were vex»liei«fraad offensive miasm iia, 
intimating little respect ibr idie government of £ngi- 
Itmd, and no desine to cul tivfl(te her gopd wfll. They 
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were perka]M adopted by the Chief Ccmsiil, in hopes 
of induoifig Britain to make sotne^acrilioeft in order 
to obtain from his favour a <^nanercial treaty, the 
•dvasti^a ofwAuf^ according toliis c^inioD of the 
SngMdh Bataeiiyipasa boon calculated to Jnakediem 
qAtkiy torffre the hiraiiliating restrtcticHis fron 
lAkh it would enandpate their trade. If-thiswere 
any part of hispc^y, he was fgnorant of the nature 
4»f the people to whom it was i^ipUed. it is tbe 
slo^ish'ox^dcme that is governed by a goad* But 
iriiattgsire.tbexleepest oflfenoe and most lively alarm 
tofiidtain, ^was, that fwhile Bnonaparte declined af- 
ibidfa^ the orduiary iaeililies £«r English com- 
aseooe^ k was his purpose, nevardieless, to esta- 
blislk a eommereial agent in every part of the Bri- 
Ibh doounioiis, whose ostensible doty was to watch 
ev«t tthat very trade which the First Consul show- 
-ed so litde desiee to encourage, hut whose real ba- 
-siness resembled that of an aocreditod and privi- 
leged spy* These <ofiieial persons were not cmly, 
hf their instruction^ directed ito collect evei^ pos- 
sMe infovmaiionon commercial points, bid; dbo to 
Ornish a fkm of the {ports of eadb district, with all 
ikm soundings, and to pmnt out wilh what wind 
^esseb cookl go oi^ and enter with most ease, and 
at what draught of water tjbe harbour might be en- 
<lef«d b^cdups ikf burthen* To add to the alarm- 
ing >character ot such a filet of agents, it was found 
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tliat tiioae invesied witii the oflice were militMsy 
men and engineers. 

Consuls thus nominated had reached Brltaui, 
\mt had Dot» in general^ occupied the posts assiga- 
ed to them, when the British governinent^ becool- 
iug informed c^ the duties they were expected to 
perform, announced to them that any one who 
might repair to a British sea^port under such a 
cbai'acter, should be instamly ordered to quit the 
island. The secrecy with which these agents had 
been instructed to conduct themselTcs was so great, 
that one Fauvelet, to whom the ofBce of commei> 
ctal^agent at Dublin bad been assigned, and who 
-bad reached the place of his destin^ion befoce the 
nature of the appointment was discovered,, could 
not be found out by some persons who desired to 
make an affidavit before him as Consul of France. 
Itcan.be no wonder that the very worst Impi^ss- 
sion was made on the public mind of Britain re- 
specting the further projects of her late enemies, 
when it was evident that they availed themselves 
of the first moments of returning peace to procmre, 
by an indirect and most suspicious course c^ pro- 
ceeding, that species of information, which would 
be most useful to France, and most dangerous to 
Britain, in the event of a renewed war. 

While these grievances and circumsianoes of 
suspicion agitated the English natkm, the <]>aily 
press, which alternately acts upon public opinion, 
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•awd is reacted npon by it, was k)«d and vebetnenh 
The ^per^onal characteF of the Chief ConsdlntM 
iifeverehf treated ; bis measures 6f self-aggrandite- 
mentanrafgnedj bis aggresskms on the liberty of 
France, of ItiMy, £ind e^p^cidlly of SwkzerlaTid, heM 
up m open day ; while every instance of p^tty vexr 
4itmi and ojipres^ion practiced npon British cofn«- 
mer^e or BHlish tfnbjects, was quoted as express 
kig Im de^ re^^nenlehC against the only country 
.which possessed the will and the power to co^i^ 
4€nraot bis aequlring the univensal dominion of Eu- 

. Tbei^ was at this period in Britain a large party 
<fi Ftienefa Royalists, who, declining to return to 
Fmnce, or fellifng under the exceptions to the am- 
nesty, regarded Buonaparte as their personal enemy, 
as well as th^ main obstacle tathe restoration of the 
Bourbons, to wMch, but for him only, the people 
of France seemed otherwise more dii^)osed than «t 
any time since the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion. These gentlemen found an able and active 
advocate of their cause in Monsieur Peltier, an 
emtgfant, a determined royalist, and a man of that 
ready Wit and vivacity of talent which is peculiarly 
calculated for periodical writing. He had opposed 
the democrats during the early days of the Revo- 
iuti<»i, by a publication termed the ^^ Acts of the 
' Apostles ;" in which he held up to ridicule and 
execration the actbns, pretensions, and principles 
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<^r tkdir l^ad^rs, with siicb raaosM us iodwoed Bm*- 
cot to a$«ert, tbait h^ Iiad done more bsm to Ihe 
IU|>Hblican patis^ thAo aU the aUkd Aimks. At 
ifae present erisis» be commenoed the pnUicBDiw 
of a wm^y p»per le Lcodoo, io the Fvmeb kn- 
^uage^ called L'Ambi§m* The decoratioii at tl»s 
P^p of tike ^eet was a bead of Bu» m parie» placed 
on the body of a S^dunx. This oroaaofBt heiog 
objected to after the fiirst two oi^ three nimdMiM, 
the Sphinx appealed with ^ neck iyruaoal^d % bii^ 
being still decked with the C€ai6ii}ar.enibl(i«i% wm^- 
tinned to intimate emblematically the allusion At 
poi?e to £gypt» md to the Ai»bigMia$ chameCtr of 
the Firsjt Consul. The colnmAs «^f thii pApur w«» 
dedica^d to the xnosi; aenreice f^tacfai upcvi Bttaoa^ 
parte md the French govei^imeQl; iMd m$ it mm 
U^ly {K^^ATj {r0m the igeiieral feettpgs of the 
EngUisb nation tow«rdsi>oth, it V¥m widelj^ dispar- 
se/d. and gi^erally read. 

The tqmeiit. of ^satire and abuse, poui^ fwrtk from 
the English and Anglo-^Uican perkudical {iresa* was 
calculated deeply to ai^noy and irritate the iperMn 
s^ainst whom it was chiefly aimed* lu £ngh«id we 
are $o much .aooi^tomed to se^ ^^^ariNC^ters the iiio«t 
unimpeachable nay, the most venerable) asaailAd 
by the dai^ pir*e$^ that we accouDt the HMJividml 
guihy of folly, who,, if he be .innocent ^^f ^vmg 
c9U&e to the scandal, .takei» it to j»^adft more than .a 
passesyger would mnd the barkiia^ of a dqg, that 
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ytipB at e^/twf ftimmgtmmai^ Bui this it a aeolv* 
memtmc^aktd fmetly by habit» partly by our know- 
ledge, that unsubstaotialed scandal of this sort 
miihiir ao inpfessioB on tke puUie miod. Sach 
ndiffiBficBoe cmnot be expected on the part of £>• 
whO) in this particukuv rasemble horses 
wa neighboar ing ceaaties iota the 
' ifoncat Jistriots^ th^t are liidde t» he 
staag. iafeo auKihiBss by a pectdSar specks of gad* 
%^ Id -wkich tfaexaee bnedia the oountry are jfroan 

, M it he-dnis with fare^ers hi geacaal, iltiaiist 
ha aajqBQsed -that bom nataral iaipatieDoe of cea^ 
aK% ias wtH as laadersd saaoeptibk and irrkahie 
by Ina ciaiiaa of nnintemtptad aacoesa^ Napoleoa 
BsaaaparGe annt hare winced ander the animated 
mad auBtaned attacks upon his person and govern- 
umaty winch appeared in die English newspapers, 
and Peltier's AmbUgu. He attadied at all tia>es, as 
we faoae already had occasion to remark, mnch im- 
imtanee %o the laAaoice of the press, which in 
Bsris be had talccsi aader his own especial Bcq>er* 
jatwdance, and £»r which he himself often cond^ 
scended do conpose or correct pan^^faphs. To be 
asasfiled, tbereibre, by the whole ImAj of British 
ncMTspapers, almost as numeroos as their navy, 
aecms %o havepiiovoked him to the extremity of bis 
patience ; and resentment of these attacks aggna^ 
VBtied 1^ same hostile sentiments against £oglaBd, 
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which, from eouses ofsuipieiaB already mentioned/, 
had begun to be engendered in the British public 
Against France and her ruler. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, endeavoured to im-< 
swer in kind, and tlie columns of the Monkcur had 
many an angry and violent passage directed agsdint 
£ngknd. Answers, replies, and Mjeinders passed 
rapidly across the Channel, infladmig and amgBomati* 
ing the. hostile spirit, reciprocally entertained by 
the two countries against each other. But there 
was this great disadvantage on Buonaparte's sid% 
that while the English might justly throw the blame 
of this scandalous warfare on the licence of a free 
press, the Chief Consul could not transfier the i^e^ 
sponsibtUty of the attack on his aide; because it 
was universally knowU) that the French periodtcal 
publications being under the most severe r^ala4> 
tions, nothing could appear in them except "what 
had received the previous sanction of the govern*- 
ment Every attack upon England, tlurefore, 
which was publishoi in the French papers, was beid 
to express the personal sentiments of the Chief 
Consul, who thus, by destroying the freedom of 
the French press, had rendered himself answerable 
for every such licence as it was permitted to take. 

It became speedily plain, that Buonaparte could 
reap no advantage from a contest in which he was 
to be the defendant in his own person, and to maii^ 
tain a literary warfare with anonymous antagonists. 
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He liftd recourse, therelbre, to a deinMil upon dio 
Brtlisb gOTemmenty and, fifter various repr esenta- 
tiQQs of milder import, caused his wivoy, Monsieur 
Otto, to state in an <rfScid note tbe fotlowiog dis** 
tmct grkvancei :-*-First, the exialence of a deep 
aad eoQtinued sjnst^aa to injwe tbe character c^ tbe 
Fii^ Cmitul^ and prgndice tbe eftct of his public 
maaant es, through tbe medium of the press : 8e^ 
CQOflHy^ tbe permisMoii of a part of tbe Priaces of 
the House of Bourbon, and their adherents, to r»- 
laam ja Bagbuid, for the pvrpose, (it was alleged^) 
that dbey might haUh and encourage schemes o^ 
gainst the.Ufe and government of tbe Chief CorisuL 
it was therefore categorically demanded, 1st, ThiU 
the Bduttah govternment do put a stop to tbe puhU^ 
catfoo of tbe abuse com^ained of, as affecting the 
bead of Uie Frendi governaient 2d, That the 
amignugtlbs resicfing in Jersey be dismissed from 
Cngland-^that tbe bishops who bad declined to re* 
sign : their sees be also soot out of the country-^ 
that George Cadoudal be transported to Canada^^ 
that the Prince of the Hcmse of Bourbon be a<jU 
vised to repair to Warsaw, where tbe head of thw 
fomily now resided — and, finally, that sUch emir 
grwo^ who continued to wear the ancient badges 
md decorations of the French comt, be also com* 
pellied to leiave ^Englatid* I<eat tbe British minis*' 
tear^ fibould ph^, tbat the ; constitution of their 
«oubtiry ptecltid^d them: from grMifying tbe: First 
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Consot in «ny of these demands) Monsieur Otta 
fbrestnlked the objection, by femittdiiig tbea^^ d^ii 
the Alien Act g»¥e ibemftdl power to exclude any 
foreigners fK>m Great Britain at their pleasure. 

To lhi9 penemptory mandate, Lord EbM^kos^ 
bory^ then Minister fbr Foreij^ AikArs, instraofeed 
die Britisb agewt^ Mr Merry, to make a re|>l)r, at 
encie firm and conoiliitosy ;: aroidkig the tvnecf 
piqae and iH temper -vbiefa is pbinly to be tt^onti 
HI tbe Frc»eb note^ ysft mamtaining diedig ufcy of 
the nation be represQnIcd* It was otoerted^ tiM^ 
if the French gowrnment bad reason to enm^dahi 
of the licence of the EngUsh joumalsy the BritiMi 
government had no less right to be dfesatisfied widi 
tbe retoits and recrimtnations wbUk bad been 
poured out from tboee of Paris ; and that there was 
diifi remarkable featwre of dMfefWioe betwixt them^ 
that the English Mini^ry neither had, could fanve^ 
nor wished to have, any eontroi over thefrnedoa 
of the British press; whereas the Monitovr, m 
which the abose of En^and bad appeared, wasdM 
official organ of the Fr^ieh govemmenl* Bttt^ 
finally upon this point, the British Menfirch, it 
was said, would make no coneeetrien toany fonngn 
power, at the expense of the freedom of the fftms . 
If what was published was libdloua or actian 
id>le, the printers and publishers were opd» to 
ponfshment, and aH reasonable fiwaitieB wonld be 
ailbrded for prosecuting them. To the dMnandir^eo 
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pcfmpterily urgcd^. geiyaoting die iiwigiiiiilij Lord 
H«wktBb«iry repUad, by special tmswwn applyimg 
to dho Mktwat olaises,- b«it summed op in ^ke ga^ 
u&nA w^gmaenty dMt bis Majesty iieitfaeY escott* 
raged tbe»iaDL any acbenie agaiiist tbe Freaeb go- 
irenuaBml^ nor JUL he believe tbere weve ady audi 
kt exbleiice V aiid that while Ibese urfbctonafea pria*- 
oep aad their IbUowera Kved in e wfefiwly to the 
fanM 0^ Gneat Bntaia, and wttbout aftmUag aa* 
I with aAom shejvse al peaee any valid or sui^ 
. canee of ooaqilaiiily hie Miyesty wovU feel 
kiBeamisteiit widi h^dipihy» his bonewry and ^ 
eoBiaaon*la«ao£hotpitali^, tadepciYe tbem of that 
prateetiotty wbiob iDdbridhiala lesidefit wkbin the 
Bdlisb. doBHRiona could oidy ferftat by ibeir own 



Xb imdee th^e answers, being the only repl^ 
ittAtkiWia English Minister could have made to tk» 
demands of Fraaoe, in some d^pree acoq>table te 
Bttonq^rte^ Peltier was bioi^^ to trial for a. Ubel 
agauud the First Coasnl^ at the instant of the At- 
tmaMy^^GeacffsL He waadefianded by Mr Mac Irini- 
teshy (now Sir Janass,) in ene of the most brifiiant 
speeidies ever made at bar or in ifiram» in uriiWliithe 
jury were reminded, that every (Hreas en the coi^ 
nent was enslaved, from Palermo to Hamburgh, and 
that they w^e now to vindicate the right we had ever 
nwerted> to speak of men both at home and abroad, 
net aceordkig to their greatness, but their crimei* 
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The d^tHidaiit was found giully ;. but his oiitse 
might be cotifiidered as triumphant * Acoording- 
ly, every part of the pnoceedii^s gave offimce to 
Buonaparte. He had not desired to be rioted >by 
the English law» but by a vigour beyond ihe law. 
The.publioity of the trials Uie wit and dlognmioe of 
tbe.advocate^ were ill cakukted to soolbe the fedi<f 
ings of BuQoaparle^ who. knew human nature^, and 
the character of , his usurped polveTf too wtU^.to 
suppose that.fkttblic disouasiim could be of service 
to himu HehiKl demaodod darknau, the English 
government had answered t^ giving him lig^t; he 
bad wished^ like those who are Gooscioi» of flows in 
their conductf to auppress all c^isure of his mea- 
,auresi and. by Peltier's trial, the Erttish miniiters 
had made the investi^ion of them a point. <^ ter- 
gal necessity. The First Consul felt>the conscious* 
ness that be himself^ rather than Peltierj.waa tried 
before the British public, with a publicly which 
could not fail to blase abroad the disoassion. Far 
-from conceiving himself obli§^ by the speoierof 
^itonement which had been offered hin, be deooi- 
ed the offence of the original publication was great- 
ly aggravated, and placed it now directly to the ac- 
count of the En^sh miukiers, of whom h& could 



• He was never brought up to receive sentence, our quarrel with 
rtlic FVencb having'soon afly r wat ch tomt to'Mi i^ysohitc tBpCut«% 



^\:^/' 
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never be made to understand^ that they had afford- 
ed him the only remiedy in tlieir power. 

The paragraphs ho&tile to England in the Mo- 
niteur were ccnq tinned ; an English paper called the 
Argus, conducted by Irish refugees, was printed at 
Parist under permission of the governnient, fcr the 
purpose of assailii^ Britain with additional abttise, 
while the fire waa returned from the &igliah side 
of the Chana^ with double vehemence and ten- 
fofal success. The&« were mniuous preeursort to 
aati^ cf peace, and more grounds of misunder- 
stao4iQg w^re daily added» 

The new discussions r^latied chiefly to the exer 
cuti<m of the treaty of Amiens, in which the Eng^ 
lish govamment showed no promptitude. Most of 
the Fr^ich colonies, it is true, had been restored ; 
but the Cape, and the other Batavian settlements, 
above all, the island of Malta, were still possessed 
by the British forces* At common law, if the ex- 
pression may be used, £k)gl»nd was bound instant 
ly to redeem her eagagem^at, by ceding these poa- 
seasions, and thus fulfilling the articles of the trea- 
ty. In equity, she had a good defence ; sipee in 
polity for herself and Europe, she was boand to 
decliiie the cession at all risks. 

The recent acquisitions of France on the conti- 
nent, afforded the plea of equity to which we have 
aUuded. It was foimded on the principle adopted 
at the treaty of Amiens, that Great Britain should, 

VOL. V. • ^ ^v- c 
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out of her conquests over the enemy's foreign set- 
tlementSy retain so much as to counterbalance, in 
some measure, the power which France had ac- 
quired in Europe. This principle being once es- 
tablished, it followed that the compact at Amiens 
had reference to the then existing state of things ; 
and since, after that period, France had extended 
her sway over Italy and Piedmont, England became 
thereby entitled to retain an additional compensa- 
tion, in consequence of France's additionid acquisi- 
tions. This was the true and simple position of the 
case ; France had innovated upon the state of things 
which existed when the treaty was made, and Eng- 
land might, therefore, injustice, claim an equitable 
right to innovate upon the treaty itself, by refusing 
to make surrender of what had been promised in 
other and very different circumstances. Perhaps it 
had been better to fix upon this obvious principle, 
as the ground of declining to surrender such British 
conquests as were not yet given up, unless France 
consented to relinquish the power which she had 
usurped upon the continent. This, however, would 
have produced instant war ; and the Ministers were 
naturally loath to abandon the prospect of prolong- 
ing the peace which had been so lately established, 
or to draw their pen through the treaty of Amiens, 
while the ink with which it was written was still 
moist They yielded, therefore, in a great measure. 
The Cape of Good Hope and the Dutch colonies 
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were restored^ Alexandria was evacuated, and the 
Ministers confined their discussions with France to 
the island of Malta only ; and, condescending still 
farther, declared themselves ready to concede even 
this last point of discussion, providing a sufficient 
guarantee should be obtained for this important 
Citadel of the Mediterranean being retained in neu- 
tral hands. The Order itself was in no respect 
adequate to the piirpose ; and as to. the proposed 
Neapolitan garrison, (none of the most trust- 
worthy :in any case,) France, by her encroach- 
ments in Italy, had become so near and so for- 
midable a neighbour to the. King o( N^les, that, 
by a tbrefit of invasion of his capital, she might 
have compelled him to deliver up Malta upon a 
very brief notice. All this was urged on the part 
• of Bri^n. The French ministry, on the other 
hand, pressed for literal execution of the treaty. 
A.fter same diplomatic evasions had been resorted 
to, it appeared as if the cession could be no longer 
deferred, when a publication appeared in the Mo- 
niteur, which roused to a high pitch the ^u^i- 
cionsy as well as the indignation, of the British 
nation* 

The publication alluded to was a report of Gene- 
ral Sebasfiani. This officer had been sent as the 
emissary of th^ First Consul, to various Mahom- 
mpidaa courts in Asia and Africa, in all of which it 
seepis.to have ^en.his object, not only to exalt the 
c2 
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' greatness of bid master, but to misrepresent and de- 
grade the character of England. He had vbited 
Egypt, of which, with its fortresses, Mid the troops 
that defended them, he had made a complete Sur- 
rey. He then watted apon DJezzar Paeh% and 
gives a flattering account of his recepticm^ and of 
the high esteehi in which Djezzar held the First 
Ck>nsul, whom he had so many reasons for wish- 
ing well to. At the lonidn Isknds^ he harangued 
the natitres, and aiisured them of the protection of 
Budnaparte. The whole report is foil of the most 
hostile expressions towards England, and acctisetf 
C^eneral Stuart of having encouraged the Turks 
to assassinate the writer. Wherever Sebastiaiti 
went, h^ states himself ta have interfered fai the 
factions and quarrels of the country ; he inquired 
into its forces ; renewed old intimacies, or made 
new ones with leading parsons ; enhanced his mas« 
ter's power, and was liberal in promises of French 
aid. He concluded, that a French army of six 
thousalid men would be sufficient to conquer 
Sgyp^ ^uid that the Ionian Islands were idto- 
gedier attached to the French interest. 

The publication of this report, which seemed 
as if Buonaparte were blazoning forth to the world 
his unaltered determinati<Hi to persist in his East- 
ern projects of colonization and conquest, would 
have rendered it an att of treason in the English 
Ministers, if, by the cession of Malta^ they bad 
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put jiytQ bu^ bandy or At least placed withiti his 
grasp» the readiest m^aos oS carryiiig into exiecik- 
ti<Hi thosB g^antic schemes of amhitiWy which had 
for tbt^ir ultjmAt% p^haps tb^r niost d^ired pb- 
|eet» the de^triictiw <>f the Indian commer/c^ ^ 
Briitiw* 

As it «^fp0»b}rway of iCoroUary to the g«3C!on«dp 
lug ymrMt^f 4Sebiifitian], sen elaborate account qf 
/diefonmst wd natural adyanteges of France wa^ 
pnUiah^d^tihe isMieptepriodtf which, m ovder tbajt 
iimm inight 4>e bo douht ^^oncemuig tbs pniposf 
x)f jytp f^ppeiuraniQe.ait.thi8 crisii^ was summed pip by 
the ^m^pjfe^ (C^Kshijdon, ^* that S^ritain was nnr 
fMi^ io contend wifth Fi?an(ce JB^le^banded*" Thi9 
^oiie of defiance, officially adopted alt such a mo- 
m^il^ added not a little to the resentment of th^ 
tmi^iji9h m&tixmt m^t ^ccustpw^d to^led^e a qhal- 
Imge i^T ^endwe a« inaui^;. 

The Qaputt of fidtm, tgn^bh^iqaipiQarance of thi$ 
Aeport <m (^ Stftbe of Frwce, l^egjsd^ with that 
•ef Sehaatiani, ;drftwn lip and subaer9>ed by .w pffi* 
^eial ag«it, iccmtaining ii^jnuw^ims tata% nuud 9f 
fouMtationy.ead idtsdottfig JntiaigNkes inconsist^i^ 
wiAilie pvesenratienof pefK^, ai»d the ob|ect3 for 
•wliidi peace Jiad been made^ dedaced that the 
King would ent^ into no farli»er disciussion on 
Abe aufajeot of Malta, untii his Ms^ty had re- 
4xii^ idle i»o8t .ample aa&slaction fot dpas new a»d 
singular ^^xesaion. 
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While things were thus rapidly approaching to 
a rupture, the Chief Consul adopted the unusual 
resolution, of himself entering personally into con- 
ference with the British ambassador. He pro- 
bably took this determination upon the same 
grounds which dictated his contempt of cu^^^cmiary 
forms, in entering, or attem^tbig to enter, into di- 
rect correspondence with the princes Tthotb he had 
occasion to treat with. Such a deyiatioti froo^ 
the estaUished mode of procedure seemed to mark 
his elevation above ordinary rules, and would af- 
ford him, he might think, an opportunity of bear- 
ing down the British ainbassador^s r&iSOtaBgj by 
exhibiting one of those bursts of passion, to which 
he had bedn accustomed to see most men give 
^ay. ■ ^ ' • ■ i ■ 

It would have been more prudent in Napc^eon, 
to have left the conduct of the negotiation! to Tal- 
lieyrand. A sovereign cannot enter in person up- 
on such coniTefenoes, unless widi the previous de- 
termination of adhering precisely aiid finally to 
whatever ultimatum he has to propose. He 
cannot, without a compromise of dignity, duiflfer 
or capitulate, or even argue, and of course is 
incapable of wielding any of the usual, and id- 
most indispensable weapons of negotiators. If 
it was Napoleon's expectation, by one stunning 
and emphatic declaration of his pleasure, to 
beat down all arguments, and confound all op- 
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position^ he would b^ve done wisely to rememberi 
that he was not now, as in other cases, a^general up- 
Qfa a victorious field of battle, dictating terms to a 
defeated enemy ; but was treating upon a footing of 
equality with Britain, the mistress of the seas, pos- 
sessing strength as formidable as his own, though of 
a different character, and whose prince and people 
were far more likely to be incensed than intimida- 
ted by any menaces which his passion might throw 
out 

The.character of the English ambassador was 
a$ unfa.YOurable for the Chief Consul's probable 
purpose, as that of the nation he represented. Lord 
Whitworth was possessed of great experience and 
si^acity. His integrity and honour were undoubt^ 
ed; and, with the highest d^ree of courage, he 
had a calm and collected disposition, admirably 
calculated to give him the advantage in any dis- 
cussion with an antagonist, of a fiery, impatient, 
and overbearing temper. 

We wUl make no apolo^ for dwelling at un- 
usual length on the conferences betwixt the First 
Consul and Lord Whitworth, as they are striking- 
ly illustrative of the character of Buonaparte, and 
were in their consequences decisive of his fate, 
and that of the world. 

Their first interview of a political nature took 
place in the Tuilleries, 17th February 1803. Buo- 
naparte, having announced that this meetipg was 
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for ihe purpose of* iMidAg M$ sMtknefito kmsmi 
to the Kii^ of finghmd In a iAmit tmd ^utktcia^ 
toimn^,'* pMiMeded te tiik hicessiift^ 
of nearly two houm, iK>t ^tboot tonsodenMe «i* 
coberence, Ms temper rhSfttg «s lie dwelt on the ^ 
leged t:ftine» of eomplaitit wirich lie preferred 
again^ Enghmd, liHMigh fiot «o mudi 4wr «o in* 
cantkmsly as to inake faim dro^ t!ie uMal tone df 
courtesy to the iHiibassadoi'. 

He complained of the delay of the British in cfta*> 
coatmg Alexandria and MidUi cotlflng ishort all 
^cnssridn on iShe latter sttl^ject^ ^y^deelarmg be 
wiot^ as soon agree to Bi4taifli's possessing die 
snburb ef St Antofne as that islttid. He then re- 
ferred to the abnse tbrown npon him by the fin^ 
lish |MiperS) but 'more ^especially by 4SH)se Preftidh 
journals pdhflKshed in liondon. He affirmed Vhtft 
Oeorges and oilier Obotiftn diiefs^ whom he aeeased 
«f designs against his ISkj received relief or >sht4lfe^ 
in England ; and that two assassins bad been 'ap- 
prehended in Kormandy, seiH-overby '^e French 
emigrants Hio murder him. This, be said, wotAd be 
'^Wicly inroved in a court of justice. From iSMs 
point be diverged to figyp^ of whidi be affirmed 
be cotild make hbnsetf ^nadter Whenever he had a 
mind ; but that he considered 4t too paltry a sMhe 
*to renewtbe war Bar. Yet wbile^on tWs sutaject, he 
suffered it to escape bim, that die idea of recover- 
ing this favourite xxAcmy was orily postponed, not 
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abindomd. ** £gy|tt>'' he Mid, *^ tnttst sooner or 
htkftixkfag Ut Rmoei eiliier fey the fiJiiag to pitoti 
of ttbe Ttfrkisk gotemroeBt, or in oooaequeqpe of 
soBie agreemefit with the Fbrte.'' In eiddenee of hb 
peaceable i ntenti ons, he a^ed, yfAoft he should gain 
fey going io "War, moe he had no means erf* acting 
^fensivcijragainsft fingiand, except by a descent, of 
ivitic^ he«ael»iow4edged the haeard in the strongest 
^terais. The dtano^ he said, were an himdved lo 
^meagaiBfift him ; md yet lie ^deelared Aat the at- 
tempt shoiM bemadeif hewerenowol^ged to go 
to war. He ei^otled^die power of both countries. 
The 4iiliij i | rfFrance, hesi^, should besoon recruit^ 
ed %6 four hundred and eighty thousand men ; Mid 
*lhe ieete «^f Sbgland were such as heeouM notpro- 
-pose tomoteh within the space often years at least 
United, the two -countries might govern the w<H*ld, 
would th^ but undenrtand each o^r. Had 4ie 
found, he said, the least -cordiality on the part of 
Bngiand, she should have had indemnities assigned 
her upon -fee <}on(Mtent, treaties of commerce, all 
'that she coaM wish or desire. But be eonfessed 
Jftftt 4i^ imtatimi increased duly, <* since every 
gale that blew from En^and, brought nothing but 
enmity and hatred i^amst him/' 

ffe then made an excursive digression, in which, 
taking a review <rf the nations of fiurope, he con- 
tended that England could hopelbr assistance from 
none of them in a war with Frtmcc. In ^etotal rc- 
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suit, he deaianded the instant implement of the 
treaty of Amiens, and the jsuppreaaion of the abuse 
in the fkiglish papers. War was the alterna- 
tive. 

During this excursive piece of declamation, which 
the First Consul delivered with great rapidity. Lord 
Whitworth, notwithstanding the interview lasted 
two hours, had scarcely time to slide in a few words 
in reply or explanation. As he endeavoured to stiUe 
the new grounds of mistriut which induced the 
.King of England to demand more advantageous 
terms, in consequence of the accession o£ territory 
and influence which France had lately made. Na- 
poleon interrupted him — ^ I si^ipose you mean 
Piedmont and Switzerland — ^they are trifling oc- 
currences, which must have been foreseen while the 
negotiation was in dependence. You have no right 
to recur to them at this time of day." To the hint 
of indemnities which might be allotted to England 
out of the general spoil of Europe, if she would 
cultivate the friendship of Buonaparte, Lord Whit- 
worth nobly answered, that the King of Britain's 
ambition led him to preserve what was his, not to 
acquire that which belonged to others. They parted 
with civility, but with a conviction on Lord Whit- 
worth's part, that Buonaparte would never resign 
his claim to the possession of Malta. . 

The British Ministry were of the same opinion ; 
for a message was sent dawn by his Miyesty to the 
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House of ComiBODs, stating^ thwA he had oecssioQ 
for additkmal aid to enable him to dcfiend fab do- 
minioiiSy in caseof an encroacfaneot <ni the patt of 
France. A reason was given, which iojnred the 
cause of the Ministers, by {facing the Tindicatiaii 
oftheirmeasmresiqMnsinnilated grounds; — it was 
stiUed, that these apprehension arose firom naval 
preparations in the dUfer^it ports of France. No 
such prqparatioBs had been com|ilaaned of during 
theinteroonrse betwe^ the ministers of France 
and England, — in truth, none such, posted to any 
consideraUe extent, — and in so 4^, the Kitish 
Ministers gave the advantage to the French, by 
not resting the cause of th^ country on the just 
and true, grounds. AU, however, were sensible of 
the veal merits of the dispute^ which were ground- 
ed on the grasping and inordinate ambition ,of the 
Frendi ruler, and the sentiments o£ dislike and 
irritation with which he seemed to regard Great 
Britain. 

The charge of the pretended naval preparations 
being triumphantly refuted by France, Talleyrand 
.W09 next employed to place before Lord Whit- 
worth the means which, in case of a ruptures 
France possessed of wounding England, not di- 
rectly, indeed, but through the sides of those states 
of Ikirope whom she would most wish to see, if 
not absolutely independent, yet unoppressed by 
military exactions. ** It was mOnerdl^ a note of 
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diis sti^sman^ttsaerted, dtat Britain Ifing annad 
in ccNweqneBce of the King's mesaage^ Fcaace 
should am also fhat she should aend an wnof 
imto IIoUand-*fonn an eoeaaipmeBt on theftonr 
tiers of Hanover— oomtmne to maiHtiiiui troqss in 
Switfleriand--«iaroh others to the sovth «f Ital|^ 
and, finrify, ^orm encaaspments npon the coaaLf' 
Ali these threats, exceptii^ the laat^ neCernedioidist 
tant and to neutral nations, who were ^ot att»- 
ged to have thenttselves given any bailee ei coBk* 
plaint to France; but who w^e Jiow to he 
ject^d to militaFy occupati<»i and ^^M^tton, i 
Britain desired to see them happy «nd indcpendi- 
ent, and because hal^ssing and oppoeiaing them 
must be in 'prc^ition unpleasing to her. it mas 
an eirdsely new principle of warlike policy, which 
tntroduced the oppression of unofiefidiQg and nen* 
tral nei^ibonrs as -a legitimate «iede of carrying 
on war against a hostile power, i^ainat whom 
there was little possibility of using measures direct^ 
iy ofienstve» 

Shortly after this note had been lodged, Biiona^- 
parte, incensed at the messi^e of .^ ^ing to Par- 
liament, seems to'have fcH'tned the scheme of bring- 
ing the protracted aegoticfctions betwixt-Franceand 
England to a point, in a time, place, and manner, 
equally extraordinary. At a public Cqurt held 
act Ate TuiUeries, on the 18|h Marc^ IMS, the 
Chief Consill came up to Lord Whi|;worth k» <Hin- 
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sideraMe agitatioDy and o b a enre d akwd, »mI ^ 
ID bearing of the circle, — ^ Yoa are thm deter- 
milled on war?^ — and, widioiit a HwBw g to At 
disc! amadons of die Ei^jfislr anrimssador, pn^ 
ceeded, — ** We hare been at war tar fifteen jean 
^yon are determined on bosdilj tar iAuui jears 
more — and 700 ibroe me to it.* He then ad- 
dressed Onrnt Marcow and tbe Ckcralier Anara 
_« The English wish far war; hmt ifdicy draw 
die sword first, Iwfllbedielasttoietiim it to the 
scabbard. They do not respect treaties, which 
henodbrth we most corerwitfi UadL crape?* He 
tfa«i again addressed Lord Whkwwdi-^^ To what 
purpose are these armaments ? Agmst whom <lo 
you take these measores of precantion? I have 
Hot a sin^e ihip of the line in any port in France 
—-But if yoo arm, I too will take up arms — if yoa 
S^tj I wOl fight — ^yoQ may destroy France, bnt 
yoo cannot intimidate her." 

^ We desire neither die one nor the other," an- 
swered Lord Whitwordi, calmly. — « We desire 
to five with her on terms of good inteU^aKeJ" 

** You mnst respect treaties then," said Boona- 
parte, sternly. *• Woe to diose*by whom diey 
are not respected ! They will be accoontaUe fat 
the consequences to all Europe." 

So sayings and repeating his last remark twice 
over, he retired from the levee^ leaving the whole 
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cif die surprised at the want of decency and dignity 
which had given rise to such a scene. 

This remarkable explosion may be easily ex- 
plained, if we refer it entirely to the impatience of 
a fiery temper, rendered, by the most extraordi- 
nary train irf* sttccess, morbidly sensitive to any ob- 
stacle which interfered with a favourite plan ; and, 
doubtless, it is not the least evil of arbitrary power^ 
that he who possesses it is naturally tempted to mix 
up his own feelings of anger, revenge, (»r mortifi- 
cation, in affairs which ought to be treated under, 
the most calm and impartial reference to the pub- 
lic good exclusively. But it has been averred by 
those who had best opportunity to know Buona- 
parte, that Uie fits of violent passion which he 
sometimes displayed, were less the bursts of unre- 
pressed and constitutional irritability, than means 
previously calculated upon to intimidate and as- 
tound those with whom he was treating at the 
time. There may, therefore, have been policy 
amid the First Consul's indignation, and he may 
have recollected, that the dashing to pieces Co- 
benzell's china-jar in the violent scene which pre- 
ceded the signing of th^ treaty of Campo Formio, * 
was completely successful in its issue. But the 



• See Vol. III. p. 346. 
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condition of Britain was very different from that 
of Austria, and be might have broken all the por- 
celain at St Cloud without making the slightest 
impression on the equanimity of Lord Whitworth. 
This " angry parle," therefore, went for nothing, 
unless in so &r as it was considered as cutting off 
the faint remaining hope of peace, and expressing 
the violent smd obstinate temper of the individual, 
upon whose pleasure, whether originating in judg- 
ment or caprice, the fate of Europe at this impor- 
tant crisis unhappily depended. In England, the 
interview at the Tuilleries, where Britain was held 
to be insulted in the person of her ambassador, 
and that in the presence of the representatives of 
all Europe, greatly augmented the general spirit 
of resentment. 

Talleyrand, to whom Lord Whitworth applied 
for an explanation of the scene which bad occur- 
red, only answered, that the First Consul, public- 
ly affronted, as he conceived himself, desired to 
exculpate himself in presence of the ministers oX 
all the powers of Europe. The question of peace 
or war came now to turn on the subject of Malta. 
The retention of this fortress by the English could 
infer no danger to France ; whereas, if parted with 
by them under an insecure guarantee, the gre^t 
probability of its falling into the hands of France, 
was a subject of the most legitimate jealousy to 
Britain, who must always have regarded the occu- 
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pation of Malta its n prelimifiary step to the recap- 
tare of Egypt. There seemed policy, therefore, 
in Napoleon's conceding this point, and obtaining 
for France that respite^ which, while it regained 
her colonies and recruited her commerce, woold 
baive afforded her the means of renewing a navy, 
which had been almost tcktally destroyed doring 
the war, and consequently of engagii^ England, 
at some future and propitioos time^ cm the ele- 
ment which she called peculiarly her own. It was 
accordingly suf^Tosed to be Talle)rrand's c^inion, 
that, by giving way to England on the subject of 
Malta, Napoleon ought to lull her suspicions to 
sleep. 

Yet there were strong reasons, besides the mili- 
tary character of Buonaparte, which might induce 
the First Consul to break off negotiation. His em- 
pire was founded on the general (pinion ^itertain- 
ed (^ his inflexibility of purpose, and of bis unva- 
ried success, alike in political objects as in the fidd 
of battle. Were he to concede the principle which 
England now contested with him in the face of Eu- 
rope, it would have in a certain degree derogated 
from the pre-eminence of the situation he claimed, 
as Autocrat of the civilized world. In that cha- 
racter he could not recede an inch from pretensions 
which he had once asserted. To have allowed that 
his encroachment on Switzerland and Piedmont 
rendered it necessary that he should grant a com- 
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tion oS IMbdtfii wo»l^ baw l>iee*, to grant *iit Bn*^ 
tain had still a right to interfere in ibe affiiifSf of 
the Continent, and to point her out to nations dis- 
posed to throw off the French yoke, as a power 
to whose mediation he still owed some deference. 
These reasons were not without force in themselves, 
and, joined to the natural impetuosity of Buona- 
parte's temper, irritated and stung by the attacks 
in the English papers, had their weight probably 
in inducing him to give way to that sally of resent- 
ment, by which he endeavoured to cut short the 
debate, as he would have brought up his guard in 
person to decide the fate of a long-disputed action. 

Some lingering and hopeless attempts were made 
to carry on negociations. The English Ministry 
lowered their claim of retaining Malta in perpetui- 
ty, to the right of holding it for ten years. Buo- 
naparte, on the other hand, would listen to no mo- 
dification of the treaty of Amiens, but offered, as 
the guarantee afforded by the occupation of Nea- 
politan troops was objected to, that the garrison 
should consist of Russians or Austrians. To this 
proposal Britain would not accede. Lord Whit- 
worth left Paris, and, on the 18th May 1803, Bri- 
tain declared war against France. 

Before we proceed to detail the history of this 
eventful struggle^ we must cast our eyes backwards, 

VOL. v. D 
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and review some events of importance which had 
happened in France since the conclusion of the 
treaty of Amiens. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Helrotpect, — St Domingo, — The Negroes, victorious over the 
Whites and Mulattoes, split into parties under different 
Chiefs, — Toussaint VOuverture the most distinguished of 
these. — His Plans for the amelioration of his subjects, — Ap- 
points^ in imitation of France, a Consular Government, — 
France sends an Expedition against St Domingo, under 
General Leclerc, in December 1801, which is successful, and 
Toussaint submits, — After a brief interval, he is sent to France, 
where he dies under the hardships of confinement, — The 
French, visited by Yellow Fever, are assaulted by the negroes, 
and War is carried on of new with dreadful fury. — hederc 
is cut off by the distemper, and is succeeded by Rochambeau» 
— The French finally obliged to capitulate to an English 
Squadron, on 1st December 1805, — Buonaparte* s scheme 
to consolidate his power at home, — The Consular Guard aug- 
mented to 6000 men. — Description of it, — Legion of Honour, 
''"Account of it. — Opposition formed, on the principle of the 
English one, against the Consular Government, — They op- 
pose the establishment of the Legion of Honour, which, how- 
ever, is carried, — Application to the Count de Provence 
(Loms XVIILJ to resign the Crown — Rejected, 

When the treaty of Amiens appeared to have 

restored peace to Europe, one of Buonaparte's first 

enterprises was to attempt the recovery of the 

French possessions in the large, rich, and valuable 

d2 
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colony of St Domingo, the disasters of which island 
form a terrible episode in the history of the war. 

The convulsions of the French Revolution had 
reached St Domingo, and, catching like fire to 
combustibles, had bred a violent feud between the 
white people in the island, and the mulattoes, the 
latter of whom demanded to be admitted into the 
privileges and immunities of the former ; the new- 
ly established rights, of ijien,, as they allege^, l^a- 
vJLQg no refercQce to the distinction of colour. 
While the whites and the people of colonr w^e 
thus engaged in a civil war, the negro slaves, the 
most oppressed and most numerous class of the 
population, rose against both pairties, and. render- 
ed the whole island one sc^ne of l^lpodshed and 
ccMifiagration. The few planters who remaioed in- 
vited the support of the British arms, which easi- 
ly efiected a temporary conquest. But the Euro- 
pean soldiery perished so fast through the influence, 
of tb^ climate, tha}:, in 1798, the English VKere glad 
to abandon an islatid, which had proved the gr&ve 
of so many of her best and bravest, who bad. fall- 
en without a wounds and void of renown. 

The negroes, left tp themselves^ dixi(l^ into,4if- 
ferent parties, who submitted to the authority of 
chiefs more or less independent of each otb^f) m^ny 
of whom displayed consid^able taleii^ OC ^%^ 
the principal leader wa^ Tonssainl L'Qayfirtiu^ 
who, after waging ^;^ar Kke a salvage, appears to hnvf 
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Used the p0#er ^hich tfctory procured liim with 
BihttchipdMcid sldlk Ahhough hhnself a ti^ro, 
ke imd the seigftcity to peroehre bow mportant it 
wtfs for the drilizatioii of his ^lA^cts, thflt they 
«lld«ild not Ife ddp)prr^ df the opportunities ^ 
kMywledge, and ektiMples <0f ^hdtHPtry^ afforded 
Ih^rahytbeK^iitiepedpJie. Ift^ iherefimi, protect- 
ed iftnd efiooufflged the latter, stud is^tablished, as 
mi eqttitiable i^eguI&tioti> that the bkicks, now free- 
mei!», should ^oeVctt'diekss vontikiQe to l^)Our the 
plaititMiMis <^ the wh!te Oo^lOttiafes, while the plro- 
dtide dffhe'ei^te Should he di'v^ed tti ccntaifi pro- 
pOt€ioti!9 betwixt ftie "whiCe proprietor Md the sable 
ctiteh^tor. 

The leti^ tradsgtessi6n^ of these 'regulations he 
puliififli^ W4th African feiyycity. On one occasion, 
a white feittiale, the oWticfr df a 'plantation, had been 
Mdfnrdei^ by the negroes by whom it was laboured, 
and who had 'fomderly been her sllaves. Toussaint 
iMrdhed to the spot at the head of a party of his 
horae^guards, 'collected the negroes belonging to 
the plantation, and surrounded them w^th his black 
cavalry, who, tufter a very brief inquiry, received 
ordeiiB to -charge and cut them to pieces ; of which 
order our informant witnessed the execution. His 
tfnrelentitYg rigour, joined to his natural sagacity, 
soon raised Toussaint to the chief command of the 
island ; and he availed himsielf of the maritime 
peace, to consolidate his authority by establishing 
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a constitution on the model moat lately approved 
of in France, which being that of the year Eight, 
consisted of a consular government. Topssaint 
failed not, of course, to assume the supreme go- 
vernment to himself, with power to name his suc- 
cessor. The whole was a parody on the procedure 
of Buonaparte, which, doubtless, the latter was not 
highly pleased with ; for there are many cases in 
which an imitation by others, of the conduct we 
ourselves have held, is a matter not of compliment, 
but of the most seve^re satire. The constitution of 
St Domingo was instantly put in force, although, 
with an ostensible deference to France, the sanc-^ 
tion of her government had been ceremoniously 
required. It was evident that the African, though 
not unwilling to acknowledge some nominal de^ 
gree of sovereignty on the part of France, was de- 
termined to retain in his own h^nds the effective 
government of the colony. But this in no respect 
consisted with the plans of Buonaparte, who was 
impatient to restore to France those possessions of 
which the British naval superiority had so long de- 
prived her— colonies, shipping, and commerce. 

A powerful expedition was fitted out at the har- 
bours of Brest, L'Orient, and Rochefort, destined 
to restore St Domingo in full subjection to the 
French empire. The fleet amounted to thirty-four 
ships bearing forty guns and upwards, witli more 
•than twenty frigates ^nd smaller armed vessels. 
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'They had on board above twenty thousand men, 
and General Leclerc» the brother-in-law of the 
First Consul, was named commander-in-chief of 
the expedition, having a staff composed of officers 
of acknowledged skill and bravery. 

It is said that Buonaparte had the art to em- 
ploy a consideraUe proportion of the troops which 
composed the late army of the Rhine^ in this dis- - 
tant expedition to an insalubrious climate. But 
he would not permit it to be supposed, that there 
was the least danger ; and he exercised an act of 
family authority on the subject, to prove that such 
were his real sentiments. His sister, the beautiful 
Pauline, afterwards the wife of Prince Borghese, 
showed the utmost reluctance to accompany her 
present husband, General Leclerc, upon the expe- 
diticm, and only went on board when actually com- 
pelled to do so by the positive orders of the First 
Consul, who, aldiough she was his favourite sister, 
was yet better contented that she should share the ^ 
general risk, than, by remaining behind, leave it to 
be inferred that be himself augured a disastrous 
conclusion to the expedition. 

The armament set sail on the 14th of December 
1801, while an English squadron of observation, 
uncertain of their purpose, waited upon and watch- 
ed their progress to the West Indies. The French 
fleet presented themselves before Cape Fran9ois> 
on the 29th of January 1802t 
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Vom/BBom^ fembtHoHed to steiveodei^ Mdnved Hi 
^tU indmed to iconte to an ^i^^nieirt, felrrified 
^obiobly byibegreatfoiiee of ^dieexp^di^kxH tt^faidh 
tim>e iinfl tbe-elimatc <Mdd alone dffbrd the negroid 
any chance of nsBisting. A \eitet ymn^khv^kedto 
^im ftotik the Fmt Oonral, ^tSptei^iig esteem for 
his ^person ; amd K^reneitil iLeci»tc vShrei imm tbe 
most AlyouniUe levibfe, together With ttie wHuiUon 
of Hentenatit^governdr^ Ulttmateljs howev^, 
TousgCiirit could not mkke itp his mnd to tntst tbe 
Frewch) and he determined irpon resiitsioe^ ^irfaieh 
h^ mMaged i^h ^ccttiirideraMe skiH. N^fvinisbelm^ 
tile wetl-coHoerted military operatiiinrof the wh it es 
9oon overpowered for the f^eis^t 4lie besbtoliee 6f 
^Todsi^int and his foUowiens. Chief JBtft^ ^dfkf 
tfufrrendened) and Biibmitted tb^aMh^ t6 Gmnenk 
Ledevc. At length, Toudaaiitt L.'CNiv^rture hka- 
self seems to h^e despaired of bding nble tdttijdse 
farther or more efieclmal resi&iajiKie. He m^deUs 
foridftl submission, and received aUd aceefi^ed 
Leckfrc-s pardon, Glider the condition liiat ^ 
shonid retire to a plantation at Gonaivea, and se- 
ver leave it without perrnksion of the 'commnoider- 
in-chief. 

The Frendi had not long had possessidn of 
l!he coliMiy, e*e they discovered, or sappesed Aey 
tiod 'discovered, syni^>%ams^a conspirtiicy amOngst 
the fiegro^, and Ton^saint was, on very sl^'ht 
grounds, accused as encoufraging a revolt. Uddei 
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^Ms alile{««Ci6i), ikie only tproof of "wtrich wbs a )eC^ 
^M*, «<»ii{MtMe ef an hinooeot interpretatioti, t^ uti* 
^^nuate ^hfef was seieed ii|K>n, wkh bis wboie *&- 
^aUjS «^ ptttvn bewd ofa vessel bound to Fnuice. 
Nothing official "wm efer learned concenaring his 
^»t^ 'ftir^r tbaA thot be was imprisoned in the 
-castle of JotKB^ in Franobe Coiapt6, wbere tbe mi» 
^s^py -AAvdan fdl a i^tim to the seTerity of an 
Mf^tt d&tatkbj to wbieb be was unaccustomed, 
«tid die (i^rivalions of ^a close confinement Tlie 
4^!tA bas 4!)»een'bfteM tqooted and referred to as one 
'of the worst «<itioiys of B«ontiparte, wbo ougbt, if 
%0t "in jtfstke^ in geiieroslty sit least, to bave bad 
ooffi^assion OB aman, wbose fortnnes bore in many 
respects a iKtrong similarity to bis own. It afford- 
ed 'but too sirong a proo^ tbat tbongb bumani^ 
was often in Napoleon^s montb, and scmietiiiies iiis- 
play«d 4n Ms actions^ yet its maxkns were seldom 
foimd fitafficieM to protect tbose Wbom be disliked 
or'feeired, from tbe fiM» wbicb tyrumy most will- 
-ingly asdgns to its victims, tbat of being silently 
rdauy^ed 4om tbe Irvmg world, luid inclosed in 
*tbmr pnson as in a tomb, from wbicb no com- 
plaints can be beard, and wbere they are to await 
tbe slow approach of death, like men who are li- 
terally buried alke. 

The iperfidy with wbicb tbe Frelncb bad con- 
ducted themselves towards Toussaint, was visited 
by eady vengeance. That scourge of Europeans, 
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the yellow fever, broke out among their troops, 
and in an incredibly short space of time swept off 
General Leclerc, with many of bis best officers and 
bravest soldiers. The n^roes, incensed at the 
conduct of the governor towards Toussaint, and 
encouraged by the sickly condition of the French 
army, rose upon them in every quarter. A spe- 
cies of war ensued, of which we are thtokful it is 
not our task to trace the deplorable and ghastly 
particulars. The cruelty which was perhaps to be 
expected in the savage Africans, just broke loose 
from the bondage of slavery, communicated itself 
to the civilized French. If the former tore out 
their prisoners' eyes with cork-screws, the latter 
drowned their captives by hundreds, which imita- 
tion of Carrier's republican bapdsm they called 
^^ deportation into the sea." On other occasions, 
numerous bodies of negroes were confined in hulks, 
and there smothered to death with the fumes of 
lighted sulphur. The issue of this hellish, warfare 
was, that the cruelty of the French enraged, in- 
stead of terrifying their savage antagonists ; and at 
lengthy that the numbers of theJbrmer, diminish- 
ed by disease and constant skirmishing, became 
unequal to the defence even of the garrison towns 
of the island, much more so to the task of recon- 
quering it. General Kochambeau, who succeeded 
Leclerc as commander-in-chief, was finally obliged 
to save the poor wreck of that fine army, by sub- 
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ihitting at discretion to an English squadron, 1st 
December 180S. Thus was the richest colony in 
the West Indies finally lost to France. Remain-^ 
ing entirely in the possession of the black popula- 
tion, St Domingo will show, in process of tirne^ 
how far the natives of Africa, having European 
civilization within their reach, are capable of form* 
ing a state, governed by the usual rules of polity. 
While Buonaparte made these strong efforts for 
repossessing France in this fine colony, it was not 
to. be supposed that he was neglecting the esta* 
blishment of his own power upon a more firm ba* 
sis. His present situation was — like every other 
ID life --considerably short of what he could have 
desired, though so infinitely superior to all that his 
most unreasonable wishes could at one time have 
aspired to. He had all the real power of royalty, 
and, since the settlement of his authority for life^ 
he had daily assumed more of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which sovereignty is usually in- 
vested. The Tuilleries were once more surround- 
ed with guards without, and filled by levees with- 
in. The ceremonial of a court was revived, and 
Buonaparte, judging of mankind with accuracy, 
neglected no minute observance by which the 
princes of the earth are wont to enforce their au- 
thority. Still there remained much to be done 
He held the sovereignty only in the nature of ^ 
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lift-reHt He could, iadeed, dispose of k by wiil^ 
but tbe Jast vA\h eviem^'kin^is havis b^nfi^equoft- 
ly set ai^iide; and, at ^atry 'rate^ the privflege domes 
short of 'tkkt bdouging to « hi^reditdry crown, 
whidi descends by the 'ri^ht of blood frein one 
posfiP^BBor to aHodier, 1Kb that in ^ne sense it nmj 
be said to eoafer on 4he dynselty a ispecies of im- 
moi^caii'ty. Bmbni^rte kriek also the yhrttte of 
naliMs. The «itle of Cbkf Consiil did not hedes- 
Munly mfbr servereign iiHghlt^-^it might signify every 
thing, 'Or itMigUt sonify nothings— in oooMBon Ian* 
gukge it infenred cdike one «f the antiiwl esceciitiVe 
gov^erifors of the ReuMii RepuMte, ^hosev^^xsces 
Btmyed the wbrid, oi* the ^tty resident iirho {^re* 
sid^s '&/^T odmttiwrckil alhii^ in^ fdreign sea^port 
Th^e "Widpe no plr^^eise ideas of po^er or rights 
ne^ssarily and itmdienlably connected ^Mith it. 
Besides, Buoiiaparte had oth^ objections to bis 
present ti^ ^f ^ighity. The title of First Con- 
sul implied, tbiit there Were tt^ others, — &r, in* 
deed, 4W>m bekig cd-dtd)fiate with Nap6leofn, but 
yet who •odctqbied a higher t^tk on the fi«epfs of 
the tht^iie, is«id ^pfyro&dhed hfs person more 
nearly^ than he cduM have d^ired. Again, the 
Wdrd remfinded *be hejairer, eVett by the new mode 
of its application, that it bfelohged t6 ^a govern- 
teent of redeflft estabtishliieftt, and of rievolu- 
tion^y origin, and N^oleon did not wish to pre- 
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sent such ideas to the public mind; since that 
lidiich wasL butj l&tely ere<^ted might be easily de- 
stroyed, and that which last aroaie out o£ the cevo^ 
hitioiiary cattldroo^ might, like the phftotoms wUeh 
had preceded it, give place ia i^ turn to an ap- 
paiUtioa moitti potent. Policy seemed to recomi-! 
qi^nd to. him, to have reconvse to tbe ancient mo- 
di^ whicb EHYope had been loBg accustomed to re- 
i^epence ; tp adopt the fi>im of g^emHiieat bes* 
known and> longest es||aUisbed> through the gDeat<^i; 
pMrtpCthe wQfld); and, assnming.the title and rigbta 
of^a monarch, to take hisi {dace amoi^ the ancient 
and vecogaised audioritaes ofEurop^ 

It was necessary tapi:oceed vtid^ the utrnpsft cau- 
tion in this innoiMUion, which, whenever accQiSH 
plished, raus^necessfirUy involn^ theFr^ich pec^l^ 
in the notable inconsistency, oE having murdesed 
the descendant of their oM {Nrinces, committed a 
thousand^ crimes, and suffered under amass of mi^ 
sery^ merely becaus(^ they w^re resolved not to 
permit^ the existence of tbat^ crow% which was now 
to bcr phK^ed on the heacbof ^ a soldier qf fortune* 
Befefe, thei^efere, he could venture* on this bold 
measure^ in which^ were it bu^ for very i^ame's 
sake, he must be certain o£ great opposition, Buo* 
naparte endeavoured^ by every m^^m^ in his power, 
to strengthen himself in his government 

l^e army was careflilly new'-modeHed, so as to 
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make it as much as possible his own ; and the 
French soldiers, who regarded the power of Buo- 
naparte as the fruit of their own victories, were in 
general devoted to his cause, notwithstanding the 
fame of Moreau, to whom a certain part of their 
number still adhered. The Consular Guard, a 
highly privileged body of select forces, was aug- 
mented to the number of six thousand men. These 
formidable legions, which included troops of every 
species of arms, had been gradually formed and 
increased upon the plan of the corps of guides 
which Buonaparte introduced during the first Ita- 
lian campaigns, for immediate attendance on his 
person, and for preventing such accidents as once 
or twice had like to have befallen him, by unex- 
pected encounters with flying parties of the enemy. 
But the guards, as now increased in numbers, had 
a duty much more extended. They were chosen 
men, taught to consider themselves as superior to 
the rest of the army, and enjoying advantages in 
pay and privileges. When the other troops were 
subject to privations, care was taken that the guards 
should experience as little of them as possible, and 
that by every possible exertion they should be kept 
in the highest degree of readiness for action. They 
were only employed upon service of the Utmost im- 
portance, and seldom in the beginning of an en- 
gagement, when they remained in reserve under 
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the eye of Napoleon himself^ It was usually by 
means of his guard that the final and decisive ex^ 
ertion was made which marked Buonaparte's tac- 
tics^ and so often achieved victory at the very crisis 
when it seemed inclining to the enemy. Regard- 
ing themselves as considerably superior to the 
other soldiers, and accustomed also to be under 
Napoleon's immediate command, his guards were 
devotedly attached to him ; and -a body of troops 
of such high character might be considered as a 
formidable bulwark around the throne which he 
meditated ascending. 

The attachment of these chosen legions, and of 
his soldiers in general, formed the foundation of 
Buonaparte's power, who, of all sovereigns that 
ever mounted to authority, might be said to reign 
' by dint of victory and of his sword. But he sur- 
rounded himself by another species of partisans. 
The Legion of Honour was destined to form a dis- 
tinct and particular class of privileged individuals, 
whom, by honours and bounties bestowed on them, 
he resolved to bind to his own interest. 

This institution, which attained considerable po- 
litical importance, originated in the custom which 
Napoleon had early introduced, of conferring on 
soldiers, of whatever rank, a sword, fusee, or other 
military weapon, in the name of the state, as ac- 
knowledging and commemorating some act of pe- 
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cujiar gallantry. The influence of such public re*" 
w«rd& was of course very great. They encouraged 
tbose who had received them, to make every eSoit 
to preserve the character which they bad* thus 
gained^ while Ibey awalbei^ the*einttlatbn of bun*^ 
dreda and thousands who desioed smtfac marka 
ofi distiaotion. Buonapajriie now forsi#d) ^ proe^ 
ject of ecniipifyjlig ther peosona wboi had mevi|ied 
stick rewardts^ into aa aasooiatioD> sunUar m^ nmy 
respects to those ordecs^ ob bcodierkiods of ohin 
valry, with which» during' the mi^e sigeSf tha 
feudal sovereigns of Europe. 8ui>roaiided tbemn 
selves^ and ii^hich subsist to tbia day, though, in, a 
changed and^ modified form. Thea^ however^ h»ve 
been umfermly cheated, on tbe feuded priqciplfis^ 
and the honour they confer- limited, ol^ supposed 
to be limited, to persons of some rank and coodj^ 
tioa I bu^ the scheme of Buonaparte waa to« eiK 
tend this species of honourabledistinction tkBoogk 
all ranks, hi th^ quality prefer to^each^ aa medab 
k> be dii»tributed among various dasaea^ofldl^oom^ 
munity are struck upon metals of differeiili vshie^ 
bu^ are all* stamped with the same dyje. Ths^out- 
Mbes of tbe institution were thes^ :**^ 

']^e Legion of I^Hiour wasrto oonaist o£agi{eat 
SouRci^ of Administration and fifiieen^ Cohorts^ 
each efewhicb was to have its own separate keadh 
quarters, in som^ dfetingukhed tonvirof the Bttn 

2 
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public. The Council of Administration .was to 
consist of the three Consuls, and four other mem- 
hers ; a senator^ njimdyf a member of the Le^^ 
lative Body, a member of the Tribunate^ and one 
of the Council of State, each to be chosen by the 
body to which he belonged. The order might be 
acquired by distinguished merit, either of a civil 
or a military nature ; and various rules were laid 
down for the mode of selecdng the members. The 
First Consul was^ in right of his office, Captain- 
General of the Legion, and President of the Coun- 
cil of Administration. Every cohort was to con- 
sist of seven grand officers, twenty commanders, 
thirty subaltern officers, and three hundred and 
fifty legionaries. Their nomination was for life, 
and their appointments considerable. The grand 
officers enjoyed a yearly pension of 5000 francs ; 
the commanders 2500; the officers 1000 francs ^ the 
privates, or legionaries, 250. They were to swear 
upon their honour to defend the government of 
France, and maintain the inviolability of her em- 
pire ; to combat, by every lawful means, against 
the re-establishment of the feudal institutions ; 
and to concur in maintaining the principles of li- 
berty and equality. 

Notwithstanding these last words^ containing, 
when properly understood, the highest political and 
moral truth, but employed in France originally to 
cover the most abominable cruelties, and used more 

VOL. V. t 
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titely as mere words of course the fviends of li- 
berty were not to be blinded) regarduig die pnr^ 
pose of ibis new institutioiu Their nuoiber was 
now much limited ; but amidst tkeir weakness they 
had listened to the lessons of prudence and expe^ 
nence, and abandoning these hi^-swoln, iUosory, 
and absurd pretensions,, which had created such 
general disturbance, seem to haTe set themselves 
seriously, fmd at the same time moderately to work, 
to protect the cause of practical and useful free- 
dom, by such resistance as the constitution still 
permitted them to ofiPer, by means of the Tribu- 
luite and the Legislative Body. 

Among the statesmen who associated to form an 
Opposition, which, on the principle of the consti- 
tutional Opposition of England, were to act to« 
wards the executive government rather as to an 
erring friend, whom they desired to put right, than 
as an enemy, whom they meimt to destroy, were 
Benjamin Constant, early distinguished by talent 
and eloquence, Chenier, author of the hymn of the 
Marseilloise, Savoye-Rollin,Chauvelin,and others, 
among whose names that of Carnot was most dis- 
tinguished. These statesmen had learned appa- 
rently, that it is better in human affiiirs to aim at 
that minor degree of good which is practicable, than 
to aspire to a perfecticm which is unattainable. In 
the opinion of most of them, the government of 
Buonaparte was a necessary evil, withoBt which, or 
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something of the same strength, to control the fiiC" 
tions by which she was torn tp pieces, France must 
have contintied to be a prey to a succession of sndi 
anarchical governments as had already almost 
ruined her. They, therefore, entertained none of 
the usual views of conspirators. They considered 
the country as in the c(mdition of a wounded war- 
rior, compelled for a short time to lay aside her 
privileges, as he his armour; but they hoped, when 
France had renewed her strength and spirit by an 
interval of repose,' they might see her, under better 
auspices thati before, renew and assert her daina 
to be free frotn military law. Meantime they held 
it their duty, professing, at the same time, the 
highest respect to the government and its head^ 
the First Consul, to keep alive as far as was per- 
mitted the spirit of the country, and oppose the en- 
croachments of its ruler. They were not long al- 
lowed to follow the practical and useful path which 
they had sketched out; but the French debates 
were never so decently or respectably conducted 
as during this period. 

The Opposition, as they may be called, had not 
objected to the re-appointment of Buonaparte to 
the Consulate for life. Probably they were re- 
luctant to have the appeartoce of giving hun per- 
sonal offence, were aware they would be too feebly 
supported, and were sensible, that struggling for 
a point which could not be attained, was unlikely 
e2 
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to lead to any gcod practical results. The insti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour offered a better 
chance to try their new opposition tactics. 

Rcederer, the orator, by whom the measure was 
proposed to the Tribunate, endeavoured to place 
it in the most favourable light. It was founded, 
he s^id, upon the eighty- seventh article of the 
Constitutional Declaration, which provided that 
national recompences should be conferred on those 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves in their 
country's service. He represented the proposed 
order as a moral institution, calculated to raise to 
the highest the patriotism and gallantry of the 
French people. It was a coin, he said, of a value 
different frdm, and far more precious than that 
which was issued from the treasury — a treasure of 
a quality which could not be debased, and of a 
quantity which was inexhaustible, since the mine 
consisted in the national sense of honour. . 

To this specious argument, it was replied by 
RoUin and others, that the law was of a nature 
dangerous to public liberty. It was an abuse, they 
said, of the constitutional article, on which it was 
alleged to be founded, since it exhausted at once, 
by the creation of a numerous corps, the stock of 
rewards which the article referred to held in fru- 
gal reserve, to recompense great actions as they 
should occur. If everything was given to remu- 
nerate merits which had been already ascertained, 
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what stock} it was asked, remained for cotnpensa- 
Jting future actions of gallantry, excepting the 
chance of a tardy, admission into the corps as va- 
cancies should occur ? But especially it was plead- 
ed, that the establishment of a military body, dis- 
tinguished by high privileges and considerable 
pay, yet distinct and differing from all the other 
national forces, was a direct violation of the sacred 
principles of equality. Some reprobated the inter- 
mixture of the civil officers of the state' in a mili- 
^niy institution. Others were of opinion that the 
oath proposed to be taken was superfluous, if not 
ridiculous ; since, how could the members of the 
Legion of Honour be more bound to serve the 
state, or watch over the constitution, than any other 
citizens ; or, in what manner was it proposed they 
should exert themselves for that purpose ? Other 
arguments were urged ; but that which all felt to be 
the most cogent, was rather understood than even 
glinted at. This was the immense additional 
jstrex^gth which the first Consul must attain, by 
having ^t biscpmmand the distribution of the new 
honoyrs, and being thus enabled to form a body 
pf satellites entirely dependent upon himself, and 
xrarefully selected from the bravest and ablest with- 
in the realm. 

The institution of the Legion of Honour was at 
\efygih carried in the Tribunate, by a majority of 
fifty-six voices over thirty-eight, and sanctioned 
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m the Legblative Body by one hundred and sb^T 
tj'Six over an hundred and ten. The strong di- 
-Yisions of the Opposition on this trying question, 
showed high spirit in those who composed that 
party: but they were placed in a situation so in- 
stdated and separated from the public, so utterly 
deprived of all constitutional guarantees for the 
protection of freedom, that their r^istance, how- 
-erer honourable to themselve^;, was totally ineffec* 
tual, and without advantage to the nation. 

Meanwhile Buonaparte was deeply engaged in 
intrigues of a different character, by means of 
which he hoped to place the sovereign authority 
which he had acquired, on a footing less anomalous, 
and more corresponding with that of the other 
monarchs in Europe, than it was at present. For 
this purpose an overture was made by the Prus- 
^n minister Haugw'itz, through the medium of 
Mcmsteur de Meyer, President of the Regency of 
Warsaw, proposing to the Compte de Provence 
(since Louis XVIII.), jh&t he should resign his 
rights to the crown of France to the successful 
General who occupied the throne^ in which case the 
exfled princei? were to be invested with dominions 
in Italy, and restored to a brilliant existence. The 
answer of Louis was marked at once by modera- 
tion, sense, and that firmness of character which 
corresponded widi his illustrious birth and high 
pretensions. " I do not confound Monsieur Buo- 
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k^Mrte^'' said die ciukd mooMcdH *^mUk iham 
iriio luKve procoded hiiti ; I ^itncai hif biweiyiid 
military talents ; X owe hkn ^goecl will fer ana^ 
acts ofius govenunen^ for die good wfaidi if done 
to 0^ people I will dways esteem dene to sMb 
Batiieia misteken if hedudu duit myrigfati em 
be made die jdbyeota of bargain and coBipofidett» 
Tiw vary atq> ke ssnow udttp&ag wcnid go to eo* 
tabHsk riwmj coidd tbey be otkenriae catted in 
questioo. I know not what may be the designs of 
God fisr myself and my fiunifyy bnt Imnnotigao^ 
mnt of the duties imposed on me by the rank in 
which k was his {deasure I dKndd be bom. As 
a fVpgtfi'h I will fidfil those duties to my last 
l»«ath« As a descendant of Samt Louis, I wfll 
know by kis examfde how to reelect myself eeen 
were I in fetters. As die successor of Frauds the 
first, I will at least haTo it to say with him, « Wo 
haiFe lost all excq^iing our honour !' ** 

Such is the account which has been nniforndy 
given by die Princes of the House of Bourbon, 
coneeming this communication^ which is said to 
have taken place on the S6th February 1W8» 
BucNM^rte has mdeed denied that he was a^oes* 
sory to any such transaction, fmd has said titdy 
enough, that an ^dei^our to acquire an int^feot 
in the Bourb<ms' tide by compromise woidd hare 
been an ndmission on his part that bis own, flow* 
in^ as he alleged, from ^ people was imperfect^ 
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laid needed repairs. Therefore, he denied having 
taken any step which could, in its consequences, 
have inferred such an admission. 
' But, in the first place, it is not to be supposed 
that such a treaty would have been published by 
the Bourbon family, unless it had been proposed 
by Meyer ; and it is equally unlikely that either 
Haugwitz or Meyer would have ventured on such 
a negotiation, excepting at the instigation of Buo- 
'naparte, who alone could make good the terms pro- 
posed on the one side, or derive advantage from 
the concessions stipulated on the other. Second- 
ly, without stepping to inquire how far the title 
which Buonaparte pretended: to the supreme au- 
thority^ was of a diaracter incapable of^beinig im- 
proved by a cession of the Cdmpte de Provence's 
rights in his favour, it would still have continued an 
object of great political consequence to have ob- 
tained a surrender of the claims of the House t>f 
Bourbon, which were even yet acknowledged by 
a very considerable party witliin the kingdom. It 
wa6, therefore, worth while to venture upon a ne- 
gotiation which might have had the most import* 
ant results, although, when it proved fruitless, we 
can see strong reasons for Napoleon concealing 
and disowning his accession to a step, which might 
be construed as implying some sense of deficiency 
of his own title, and some degree of recognition of 
Jliat^f the exiled Prince. • 
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It may be remarked, that, up to this period, 
Napoleon had manifested no particular spleen to- 
wards the family of Bourbon. On the contrary, 
he had treated their followers with lenity, and 
spoken with decency of their own claims. But the 
rejection of the treaty with Monsieur Buonaparte, 
however moderately worded, has been reasonably 
supposed to have had a deep effect on his mind, 
and may have been one remote cause of a trt-j^edy, 
'for which it is impossible to find an adequate one 
— the murder, namely, of the Duke d'Enghien. 
But, before we approach this melancholy part of 
Napoleon's history, it is proper to trace the events 
i^^hich succeeded the renewal of the war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MUtuml Riimffs of Napoleon and the Brititk Nation, on Ae Baiewtd 
^tke War.^FirttHostiUMmtweson hodi ndes.-^ B n g h md h^ 
an IMargo on JF^rmeh VomU in her Porte-^^apokon retduBtet 
hy detainmg Britieh Subjects in France. — Effects of this w^}reeo- 
dented Measure, — Hanover and other places occupied hy the 
French.'^Seheme of Invasion renewed. — Nature and extent 6f 
Napoleon's Prq>arations.'^Defensive Measures of England, — JU" 
JUetions, 

The bloody war which succeeded, the short peace 
of Amiens, originated, to use the words of the sa- 
tirist, in high words, jealousies and fears. There 
was no special or determinate cause of quarrel, 
which could be removed by explanation, apology, 
or concession. 

The English nation were jealous, and from the 
strides virhich Buonaparte had made towards uni- 
versal power, not jealous without reason, of the 
farther purposes of the French ruler, and demand- 
ed guarantees against the encroachments which 
they apprehended; and such guarantees he deemed 
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it beneath his digni^ to grant The discussion of 
these adverse claims had been unusually violent 
and intemperate ; and as Buonaparte conceived the 
English nation to be his personal enemies, sothej, 
on the other hand, began to r^egard his power as 
totally incompatible with the peace of Europe, and 
independence of Britain. To Napoleon, the Eng- 
lish people, tradesmen and 6bopkeq>ers as he 
diose to qualify tfaem, seemed assuming a conse- 
.quence in Europe,, which was, he conceived, far 
beyond their due. He was affected by feelings 
similar to those with which Haman beheld Mor- 
decai sitting at the King^s gate ; — all things avail- 
ing him nothing, while Britain held such a hi^ 
rank among the nations, without deigning to do 
him reverence or worship. The English people, 
on the other hand, regarded him as the haughty 
and proud oppressor who had the will at Jeast, if 
not the power, to root Britain out from among the 
nations, and reduce them to a state of ignominy 
and bondage. 

When, therefore, the two nations again arose to 
^he contest, it was like combatants whose anger 
gainst each other has been previously raised to 
the highest pitch by mutual invective. Each had 
recourse to the measures by which their enemy 
could be most prejudiced. 

England had at her command the large means 
of annoyance arising out of her immense naval su- 
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periority, and took her measures with the decision 
which the emergency required. Instant orders 
were dispatched to prevent the cession of such co- 
lonies as yet remained to be given up, according 
to the treaty of Amiens, and to seize by a coup-de- 
main such of the French settlements as had been 
ceded, or were yet occupied by her. France, on 
the other hand, in consequence of her equally great 
superiority by land, assembled upon her extensive 
line of sea-coast a very numerous army, with which 
she appeared disposed to make good her ruler's 
threats of invasion. At the same time, Buonaparte 
occupied without ceremony the territory of Naples, 
Holland, and such other states as Britain must 
have seen in his hands with feelings of keen appre- 
hension, and thus made good the previous me- 
naces of Talleyrand in his celebrated Note. 

But besides carrying to the utmost extent all 
the means of annoyance which the ordinary rules 
of hostility aflTord, Napoleon, going beyond these, 
had recourse to strange and unaccustomed repri- 

,sals, unknown as yet to the code of civilized na- 
ttH^, and tending only to gratify his own resent- 

, ment, and extend the evils of war, already suffi- 
ciently numerous. 

The English had, as is the universal custom, laid 
an embargo on all French vessels in their ports, 
At the instant the war was proclaimed, and the loss 
to France was of course considerable. Buonaparte 
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took a singularrnode of retaliating, by seizing on 
the persons of the English of every description, 
who chanced to be at Paris, or travelling in the 
dominions of France, who, trusting to the laws of 
good faith hitherto observed by all civilised na- 
tions, expected nothing less than an attack upon 
their personal freedom. The absurd excuse at 
first set up for this extraordinary violation of hu- 
manity, at once, and of" justice, was, that some of 
these individuals might be liable to serve in the 
English militia, and were therefore to be consider- 
ed as prisoners of war. But this flimsy pretext 
could not have excused the seizing on the English 
of all ranks, conditions, and ages. The measure 
was adopted without the participation of the First 
Consul's ministers ; at least we must presume so, 
since Talleyrand himself encouraged some indivi- 
duals to remain after the British ambassador had 
left Paris, with an assurance of safety which he 
had it not in his power to make good. It was the 
vengeful start of a haughty temper, rendered irri- 
table, as we have often stated, by uninterrupted 
prosperity, and resenting, of consequence, resist- 
ance and contradiction, with an aeuteness of feel- 
ing approaching to frenzy. 

The individuals who suffered under this capri- 
cious and tyrannical act of arbitrary power, were 
treated in all respects like prisoners of war, and 
confined to prison as such, unless they gave their 
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parole to abide in certain towns assigned, them, 
and keep within particular limits. 

The mass of individual evil occasioned by this 
cruel measure was incalculably great. Twelve 
years, a large proportion of human life, were cut 
from that of each of these Detenus, as they were 
called, so far as regarded settled plan, or active 
exertion* Upon many, the interruption fell with 
fatal influence, blighting all their hopes^ and pro- 
spects ; others learned to live only for the passing 
day, and were thus deterred from habitual study 
or useful industry. The most tender bonds of af- 
fection were broken asunder by this despotic sen- 
tence of imprisonment ; the most fatal inroads were 
made on family feelings and affections by this long 
separation between children, and husbands, and 
wives — all the nearest and dearest domestic rela- 
tions. In short, if it was Buonaparte's desire, to 
inflict the highest degree of pain on a certain 
number of persons, only because they were born 
in Britain, he certainly attained his end. If he 
hoped to gain anything farther, he was completely 
baffled ; and when he hypocritically imputes the 
sufferings of the Detenus to the obstinacy of the 
English ministry, his reasoning is the same with 
that of a captain of Italian banditti, who murders 
his prisoner, and throws the blame of the crime 
on the friends of the deceased, who failed to seiid 
the ransom at which he had rated bis life. Nei* 
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ther is bis vindication more reasonable, wben ba 
pi;etends to say that the measure was taken in or- 
der to prevent England, on future occa^ons, from 
seizing, according to ancient usage, on the ship* 
ping in her ports. This outrage must therefore 
be recorded as one of those acts of wanton wilful-^ 
ness in which Buonaparte indulged his passion, at 
the expense of his honour, and, if rightly under-* 
stood, of his real interest. 

The detention of civilians, unofiending imd de- 
fbtceless, was a breach of those courtesies which 
ought to be sacred, as mitigating the horrors of 
war. The occupation of Hanover was made in 
violation of the Germanic Constitution. This pa- 
trimony of our kings had in former wars been ad* 
mitted to the benefit of neutrality ; a reasonable 
distinction being taken betwixt the Elector of Ha- 
nover,, as one of the grand feudatories of the Em- 
pire, and the same person in his character of King 
of Great Britain ; in which latter capacity only he 
was at war with France. But Buonaparte was not 
disppsed to recognize these metaphysical distinc- 
tions ; nor were any of the powers of Germany in 
a condition to incur his displeasure, by asserting 
the constitution and immunities of the empire. 
Austria had paid too deep a price for her former 
attempts to withstand the power of France, to per-^ 
mit her to extend her opposition beyond a feeble 
remonstrance ; and Prussia had too long pursued 
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a temporizing and truckling line of politics, to al- 
low her to break short with Napoleon, by endea- 
vouring to merit the title her monarch once claim- 
ed,— of Protector of the North of Germany. 

Everything in Germany being thus favourable 
to the views of France, M ortier, who had already 
assembled an army in Holland, and on the fron- 
tiers of Germany, moved forward on Hanover. A 
considerable force was collected for resistance, un- 
der his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and General Walmoden. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that, left to their own resources," and abso- 
lutely unsupported either by England or the forces 
of the Empire, the Electorate was incapable of re- 
sistance ; and that any attempt at an ineffectual 
defence would only serve to aggravate the distres- 
ses of the country, by subjecting the inhabitants 
to the extremities of war. In compassion, there- 
fore, to the Hanoverians, the Duke of Cambridge 
was induced to leave the hereditary dominions of 
his father's house; and General Walmoden had 
the mortification to find himself obliged to enter 
into a convention, by which the capital of the Elec- 
torate, and all its strong-holds, were to be deliver- 
ed up to the French, and the Hanoverian army 
were to retire behind the Elbe, on condition not 
to serve against France and her allies till previous*" 
ly exchanged. 
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Hie British government having refused to rati- 
fy this convention of Suhlingen, as it was termed, 
the Hanoverian army were summoned to surren- 
der as prisoners of war ;-*hard terms, whidi, upon 
the determii^ resistance of Walmoden, were only 
dins &r softened, that these tried and faithful troops 
were to be disbanded, and deliver up their arms, 
artillery, horses, and military stores. In a letter 
to the First C<nisul, Mortier declares that he grant* 
ed these mitigated terms from respect to the mis- 
£>rtunes of a brave enemy ; and mentions, in a tone 
of creditable feeling, the distress of General Wal- 
moden, and the despair of the fine regiment of Ha- 
noverian guards, when dismounting from their 
horses to surrender them up to the French. 

At the same time that they occupied Hanover, 
the French failed not to make a further use of 
their invasion of Germany, by laying forced loans 
on the Hanseatic towns, and other encroachments. 
' The Prince Royal of Denmark was the only so- 
vereign who showed an honourable sense of these 
outrages, by assembling in Holstein an army of 
thirty thousand men ; but being imsupported by 
any other power, he was soon glad to lay aside 
the attitude which he had assumed.. Austria ac- 
c^ted, as current payment, the declaration of 
France, that by her occupation of Hanover she 
did not intend any act of conquest, or annexation 

VOL. V. F 
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^r territory^ but Merely projposed to rc^inlh^ £tec- 
tofttte Us a pledge for Uui iite of AfoitMy which the 
Stt^ish/ contrary, as waa alleged, to the fidth of 
iMatiety refused to surrender* Prussia, natural 
ly dmatisfied at si^iig the aggreesioM of Fran^ 
extend to the neigbbouriiood of her own torrito- 
ries, miu neverthelces obliged to rest eonte&ted 
with jdie same excuse. 

The Frefich ruler did tK>t confine himself to the 
ooeupation of Hanoter. Tarehtum, and otheir sea- 
poruof die King of Naples's dominions, were sei- 
i»A upon, under the same pretext of their being a 
pledge for the restoration of Malta* In fact, by 
thus quartering his troops upon neutral territories, 
by whom he took care that they should be paid 
and clothed, Napoleon made the war support it- 
self, and spared France the burthen of maintain- 
ing a great proportion of his immense army ; while 
large estactions, not only on the c<m)niereial towns, 
but on Spain, Portugal, and Naples, and other 
neutral eountrMs, in the name of loans, filled his 
tr^sury, and enabled him to carry on tlie expen- 
eive plans which he meditated. 

Any one of the separate mam3fettvnes which we 
hav« mentioned, would, beft>re ihi^ eventful war, 
hate been considered as a sufiicient object for a 
long campaign. But die whole united was regard- 
ed ^>y Buonaparte only as side-blows, affecting Bri- 
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tain iadireotly thrcnigh the occupatUm of her mo- 
narch's faipily dominions, the eaibavraesment of- 
fered to her eommeroe, and the destFuotkxi of sttoh 
independenoe ^s had been left to the continental 
power's, mis great apd deeisive game rismained tp 
be played — that scl^eme of invasion to which he 
had 80 strongly pledged himself in his angry dia- 
logue with Lord Whitworth. Here, perhaps, if 
ever in his life, Bnonaparle, from considerations of 
pradence, suffered the period to elapse which wou}4 
have afforded the best chance for execution of his 
venturous project. 

It must be In the tnemory of most who recollect 
the period, that the kingdom of Great Britain was 
seldom less provided against invasion than at the 
commencement of this second war ; and that an 
embarkfition from the pwts of Holland, if under- 
taken Instantly after the war hAd broken out, might 
have escaped our blockading squadrons, and have 
at least shown what a French army couM have 
done on British ground, at a moment when the 
alarm was general, and die country in an unpre- 
pared state. But it is probable that Buonaparte 
himself was as much unprovided as England for 
the sudden breach of the treaty of Amiens-— an 
event brought about more by the influence of pas- 
sion than of policy ; so that its consequences were 
as unexpected in his calculations as in those of 
f2 
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Great Britain. Besides, he had Hot dimiifisbed to 
himself the dangers of the undertaking, by which 
he must have staked his military renown, his power, 
which he held chiefly as the consequence of his re- 
putation, perhaps his life, upon a desperate game, 
which, though he had already twice contemplated 
it, he had not yet found hardihood enough serious- 
ly to enter upon. 

He now, however, at length bent himself, with 
the whole strength of his mind, and the whole force 
of his empire, to prepare for this-final and decisive 
undertaking. The gun-boats in the Bay of Gi- 
braltar, where calms are frequent, had sometimes 
in the course of the former war been able to do 
considerable damage to the English vessels of war, 
when they could not use their sails. Such small 
craft, therefore, were supposed the proper force 
for covering the intended descent. They were 
built in different harbours, and brought together 
by crawling along the Frendi shore, and keeping 
under the protection of the batteries, which were 
now established on every cape, almost as if the sea- 
coast of the Channel on the French side had been 
the lines of a besieged city, no one point of which 
could with prudence, be left uniflefended by cannon. 
Boulogne was pitched upon as the centre port, 
from which the expedition was to sail. By- incre- 
dible exertions, Buonaparte had rendered its har- 
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boiu* and roads capable 6f containing two thousand 
vessels of various descriptions. The smaller sea- 
ports of Vimereux, Ambleteuse, and Etaples, 
Dieppe, Havre, St Valeri, Caen, Gravelines, and 
Dunkirk, were likewise filled with shipping. Flush* 
ing and Ostend were occupied by a separate flo- 
tilla. Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, were each 
the station of as strong a naval squadron as France 
had still the means to send to sea. 

A land army was assembled of the most formi- 
dable description, whether we regard the high mi- 
litary character of the troops, the extent and per«> 
fection of their appointments, or their numerical 
strength. The coast, from the mouth of the Seine 
to the Texel, was covered with forces ; and Soult, 
Ney, Davoust, and Victor, names that were then 
the pride and the dread of war, were appointed to 
conmiand the Army of England, (for that menacing 
title was once more assumed,) and execute those 
manoeuvres, planned and superintended by Buona- 
parte, the issue of which was to be the blotting out 
of Britain from the rank of independent nations. 

Far from being alarmed at this formidable de«> 
monstration of force, England prepared for her re- 
sistance with an energy becoming her ancient rank 
in Europe, and far surpassing in its efforts any ex- 
tent of military preparation before heard of in her 
history* To nearly one hundred thousand troop*. 
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df th^ lii^^-, ivut^ bdd6d ^\^^ ttiDniMnMl iitd ^ 
wftirds of ttiHitk^, whieh it»iit!(e yiftlcted to th^ rc^ 
g\i\ht^ i^ pbim of dted^n^. Th^ VdluMtedr (<9ttt9^ 
by %hit;h every titi^en was {)«6riaiu»d ahd itt¥i€i^ 
to add hia ^thtiss to the ^deftnr^ ^f ^e ^(owMrf, 
w^B &¥ mO!^ Hutn^rouS th&h durilig %he lalst Wi^ 
Wdii» better of&cered iitso^ i^d t>Md^red evi^y wliy 
more effl^tivei It iints bompat^ to MiMiit v^ 
three hundred and fi% llkoU^^nd lAeti, WlilcH if 1^ 
regtitd the ^hottnfe^s of iihe tifti^ and «he hatilr^ of 
the ^rvice^ b&d atClatoed tbri^deriri^ |>tfA:!kiol M 
the uie ahd ih^kgenieiit bf tdi^r UMI^ O^lr 
ddsses <yr«ieti Wek^ etAbodied^ ttfid tMttnM W Mt 
1^ pi^neei*9, dHVefd df ^gg6ii^ m^ 16 <the jift WSt^ 
Yi^ls. 0¥i a stidd^R^ ^^ kfld sf^^ibcd «bliv«!rted 
to Ah imtoeh^^ t!^«n|)^ the wkote tiaifeil il^to »dW 
diei^, «itld the gdbd oM lK:itlg t^ttiH^f ifttb « G««^ 
f aUM^CMef. Ail p^^c^t v^ohsifdei^tidiki ftp fW i r- 
^ »t k Wttie tb be rfi4^#ft itsMe-; aad «be ^tote^ 
cAllihg the h^ttoh to d^nd tbei^ ^defaih^M f ^ gHlft s 
lEfouYi'ded i^ only ih P&Hikmeht, hM M ^^^etififd 
cottSJidked to feecottd ttle taBAstire* df diefiSMfefe, Ibai 
W^s heai^ ih the pilaees df' iyiHxlie A^6d^^(ekiti» 'iind 
nrtfa^l^ eVeh ^h th^ voice of deVoMoft-^-^Jfebt Iflft- 
bfecotaiihgly s\xtA% isittce to defend 'dutr 'ddtfftti^ % 
to defend dur religioVt. 

ftekcbnsWerte ^fercted ih conspicuous ^iht*> di^ 
resiydttdteg With leaeh yytSiel-, Ml SiWAhd afed ftM 
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throiAgb ^ i^lmd ; «Dd 0)ar«iAg mnI ev^^l^ one 
m^t imve b^^ me^ l^ wts tuvMid tovards 

P#riiiil dfupm» mw» f^n m dtfTennit pUfm^ Crpm 

i^eted ^veiy £Q>ecie9 of upwp§ v^beve ;$iicb s^gn^Jl^ 
c^med to armsj wim$ pf 4be mo$|; fsatiijCi^tory de* 
scriptioD, and afforded the mp^t i^epcfepf ^usiHir^^iPlcet 
tbAt?tbe b)9Artof<e:v;erj^W8^^;^»^^ th? pauseof his 
eottntry. 

Avcod^ ber pi^aratiw^ by b^d, {kiglwd did 
not nf^l^ or ise]iep^ bar pre«ca»tjion.s oa the ele- 
ment «b# calls ber own. She ^qoTi^ed tfa^ ocean 
wMh £^e byndred and sev^epty ;sbip^ of war of va- 
rioue ^iesariptionflu DiviflioiBfi of ber fleet blocked 
up eveyy Fremcfa port in t|ie Cbwioel; and the 
arjcny d^dstinod to invade oqr shores, ^nu^t see the 
£iritish flag flying in eviery direction on the borl- 
son, waitkig &>r their issiiing from tbe jbarbour^ as 
Jbixds of prey jopay be seen ^floating in tbe air aboje 
;tbe aofanftl wbieh they defsi^ to poimce upon. 
SpHietipes the BiCitish fr^ates and s]^o<^s oi w%x 
jtood m, and cannonaded or thireffr shells into 
^Havre, Dieppe, Granville^ £ind J^pnlogne itself. 
.Sometimes the :Seaaien and jnarines landedl^ fifit 
out vessels, destn^ed fSJgntiUpoeits, and dismantled 
batteries. Such events wece trifling, and it was to 
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be regretted that they cost the lives of gallaiitineii^ 
but idthough they produced no direct results eS 
consequence, yet they had their use in eneouragii^ 
the spirits of our saiknrs, and damping the confi*^ 
dence of the ^lemy, who must at length have look* 
ed forward with more doubt thim Ik^ to the in- 
vasion c^ the EngUsh coast, when the utmost vi- 
gilance could not prevent their experiencing in- 
sults upon their own. 

During this period of menaced attack and ar- 
ranged defence, Buonaparte visited Boulogne, and 
seemed active in preparing his soldiers for the 
grand effort He reviewed them in an unnsual 
manner, teaching them to execute several ma- 
noeuvres by night; and experiments were also 
made upon the best mode of arranging the soldiers 
in the flat-bottomed boats, and of embarking and 
disembarking them with celerity. Omens were 
resorted to for keeping up the enthusiasm whidi 
the presence of the First Consul naturally inspired. 
A Roman battle-axe was said to be found when 
they removed the earth to pitch Buonaparte's tent 
or barrack ; and medals of William the Conquer 
ror were produced, as having been dug up upon 
the same honoured spot. These were pleasant 
bodings, yet perhaps did not altogether, in the 
minds of the soldiers, counterbalance the sense of 
insecurity impressed on them by the prospect of 
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being packed together in these mi^rable cha* 
lonpes, and exposed to the fire of an enemy so su- 
perior at sea, that daring the Chief Consul's re-^ 
view of die fortifications, their firigates stood in 
shore with composure, and fired at him and his 
suite as at a mark. The men who had braved the 
perils of the Alps and of the Egyptian deserts, 
might yet be allowed to feel alarm at a species of 
danger which seemed so ineritable, and which they 
had no adequate means of repelling by force of 
arms. 

. A circumstance which «eemed to render the ex- 
pedition in a great measure hopeless, was the ease 
with which the English could maintain a constant 
watch upon their operations within the port of 
Boulogne. The least appearance of stir or pre- 
piuration, to embark troops, or get ready for sea, 
was prompdy sent by signal to die English coast, 
and the numerous British cruizers were instantly 
on the alert to attend their motions* Nelson had, 
in fiict, during the last war, dedared the sailing of 
a hostile armament firom Boulogne to be a most 
forlorn undertaking, on account of cross tides and 
other disadvantages, together witii tiie certainty of 
the flotilla being lost if there were the least wind 
west-north-west. " As for rowing," he adds» 
•* that is impossible. — It is perfectiy right to be 
prepared for a mad government," continued thU 
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most inocinttistible judge of manftuiie {MMtMsilkiet ; 
^< but wkh ikt mcdre force wheob has hem gmn 
mei I mejr prooounoe it alnoet Hapraeticab W 

^i^MMparto hmeelf cootiamed to 4iie btst to a& 
firoi that lie vms serious ki bis aitempts to imrade 
GreaitBritabii nod thai tbe acbeae was yerjrpmo- 
tkaabk. He did Aot^ boweter^ laHnrl]/^ ta& of for*- 
ckig bis way by «i6ai» of aimed s«iall oraft aad 
gun-boati^ wbile ibt naval fore«s oa eaeh skle w«re 
m their present 4egree of comparative jstmngth, 
the allowed risk of miscarriage being as ten to one 
to that of siiccets ; t h is brai^adoi wfakb be iiad 
uttered to Locd WblUmDtb^ ioFolved loo mnab 
uncertainty to be restty .acted qpoA. At iium^ 
long after, he Ulked aligbti^gly to his attenAals 
of the causes wbidi pnei^anted his accompUabis^ 
his project of iivraaion ; * but mdien apeaUsig ae« 
riously and in ddail, be shews plainly liuitUs umit 
hope of effibotiiig 4!be invasoon ^wim^ »bjr aasfdiHng 
such a fleett as should giTe him (the teoipoRury tXHo* 
mand of the Cbaomel. This ileet ivvus to ooftsaitief 
fifty vf sscOs^ whsah^ dispatched Utom ahe naoious 
ports ^ F«anoe tand nSpaiin^ wiore to rssui^zmms -at 
MarttiBioo, and, rBturwing imm thence ia Ae firi- 



* Si de ^gers derangemens Ji*axaient mis obstacle k mon enter- 
prise de IBovlogne, que pduvoit etre TAngleterre aujourd*hui ? — 
^JAS CikWts, *t&n» II. Smepartk, ^. .385. 
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tish CbaaiM^ firoteet tb« ffolilla, upon wUdi w«re 
to embark OB^ hundred Und fiAiy tboiis&nii oaeu. * 
Napdeon w«s disappointed id his combinations 
refspeotiog the ifatppil^ ; for, as k happenedi Ad- 
mind Com^alUs U^ before Brest $ Pellew obser- 
ved t^ barbottfs l^ Spain ; Nelson watched Too- 
l<m and G^oa ; and it n^oold have been necessary 
for the Fr^oh and Spaiysh naty to fight their way 
dirougfa these impedieMnt8» in order to form a 
mmkm at Miiftinico. 

It is wonderFcil to observe how incapable the 
best understandings beoone of fortmng a rational 
judgment, where their vanity and self-interest Are 
concerned, in burring ^o^&c the tctal failure of a 
favourite t^cheme. While talki^ of the raiscar* 
riage of this plati of invasi<M)| Napoleon gravely 
exdaimed to Las Casas, ^< And yet the obstacles 
which made Ine lail wete not of human or^in — 
diey were the Work of the elements. In the sonth, 
the sea undid my plans ; in the north, it was the 
conflagration of Mosoow, the snows and ice that 
destroyed nve. Thns^ wat^, air, fire, all nature, 
in short, have been the enemies of an universal re- ^ 
generaticNi, oonuMmded by NaDure bersd£ The 
problems of Providence are inscrutable." f 

* !B16moireB Merits il SMint Hdem, «oasia dkt^ derEmpeveur, 
tome II. p. 227. 

f Las Casas, tome I. partie 2de, p. 278. 
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Independent of the presamptuousness of ex* 
pressions, by which an individual being, of the 
first-rate talents doubtless, but yet born of a woman, 
seems to raise himself above the rest of his species, 
and deem himself unconquerable save by elemen- 
tal resistance, the Inaccuracy of the reasoning is 
worth remarking. Was it the sea which prevent- 
ed his crossing to England, or was it the English 
ships and sailors ? He might as well have affirmed 
that the hill of Mount St John, and the wood of 
Soignies, and not the army of Wellington, were 
the obstacles which prevented him from marching 
to Brussels. 

Before quitting the subject, we may notice, that 
Buonaparte seems not to have entertained the 
least doubts of success, could he have succeeded in 
disembarking his army. A single general action 
was to, decide the fate of England. Five days were 
to bring Napoleon to London, where he was to 
perform the part of William the Third ; but with 
more generosity and disinterestedness. He was 
to call a meeting of the inhabitants, restore them 
what he calls their rights, and destroy the oligar- 
chical faction. A few months would not, according 
to his account, have elapsed, ere the two nations, 
late such determined enemies, would have been 
identified by their principles, their maxims, their 
interests. The full explanation of this gibberish, 
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(for it can be termed no better, even proceeding 
from the lips of Napoleon,) is to be found else- 
where, when he spoke a language more genuine 
than that of the Moniteur and the bulletins. 
** England," he said, " must have ended, by be- 
coming an appendage to the France of my system. 
Nature has made it one of our islands, as well as 
Oleron and Corsica." * 

It is impossible not to pursue the train of reflec- 
tions which Buonaparte continued to pour forth to 
the companion of his exile, on the rock of Saint 
Helena. When England was conquered, and 
identified with France in maxims and principle^ 
according to one form of expression, or rendered 
an appendage and dependency, according to ano« 
ther phrase, the reader may suppose that Buona- 
parte would have considered his mission as accom- 
plished. Alas ! it was not much more than com- 
menced. ** I would have departed from thence 
[from subjugated Britain] to carry the work of 
European regeneration [that is, the extension of 
his own arbitrary authority] from south to north, 
under the Republican colours, for I was then 
Chief Consul, in the same manner which I was 
more lately on the point of achieving it under the 
monarchical forms."f When we find such ideas 

* Las Casas, tome II. partie 3ine, p. 335. 
t Ibidem, tome II. partie 2de, p. 27a 
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retaining hold of Napoleon's imaginationt and ari- 
sing to his tongue after his irretrievable fall, it is 
impossible to avoid exclaiming, Did ambition ever 
conceive so wild a dream, and bad so wild a vision 
ever a termination so disastrous and humiliating ! 
It may be expected that something should be 
here said, upon the chances which Britain would 
have had of defending herself successfully agwist 
the army of invaders. We are willing ta acknow- 
ledge that die risk must have been dreadful i and 
that Buonaparte, with his genius and bis army, 
must have inflicted severe calamities upon a coun- 
try which had so long enjoyed the blessings of 
peace. But the people were unanimous in Omr 
purpose of defence, and their fi>rces composed of 
materials to which Buonaparte did more justice 
when he came to be better acquainted with them. 
Of the three British nations, the English bai^ 
since shown themselves possessed of the same 
steady valour wliich won ihe fidds of Cressy and 
Agtncourt, Blenheim and Minden-<*the Irish have 
not k>9t the fiery enthusiasm which itas distin- 
guished them in all the countries of Europe-^nor 
have the Scots degenerated from the stubborn 
courage with which their ancestors for two thou- 
sand years maintained their independence agaii^t 
a superior enemy. Even if London hfid been lost, 
we would not^ under so great a calamity, have de- 
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spaired of the freedom of the country ; for the war 
would in all probability have assumed that popu- 
lar and national character which sooner or later 
wears out an invading army. Neither does the 
confidence with which Buonaparte affirms the con- 
viction of his winning the first battle, appear so 
certainly well founded. This, at least, we know, 
that the resolution of the country was fully beqt 
up to the hazard ; and those who remember the 
period wHl bear ns witness, that the desire that the 
French would make the attempt, was a general 
feeling through all classes, because they had every 
reason to hope that the issue might be such as for 
ever to silence the threat of invasion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

biti^gMon hegim to tariat against Ntgwbon among the Soldiay,'^ 
Purpose of setting ^ Moreau against hinL-^Ckaracter of Mo- 
reaiL-'^Causes qf his Estrangement from SuontqMirte^'—PidiegrU. 
^^The Dth lyEngJtien. — Georges Cadovdal, Pichegru, ta*d 
other RogaUsis, landed m France. — Desperate Enterprise Of 
Georges-^ Defeated^ — Arrest of Moreau — of Pichegru — and 
Georges,-^Captain Wright, — Duhe D*Enghien seized qt Stras- 
burg^^urried to Paris — transferred to Vmcennes — Tried hy a 
MvHtary Commissions^ Condemned^-^and Executed,^^Umver8al 
Horror of France and Europe,^^Bwmaparte*s Vindication of his 
CondsuA^^His Defence considered-^Pichegru found dead m his 
Prison^AUempt to explain his Death hy charging him with Sui- 
cide. — Captain Wrightfbund with his Throat cuL^^A similar at- 
tfnqtt made — Georges and other Conspirators Tried^^Condemned 
m^f^nd Flxecuted.'^ItoyaUsts siknced.'^Moreau sent into Exile. 

While Buonaparte was meditating the regene- 
ration of Europe, by means of conquering first Bri- 
tain, and then the Northern Powers, a course of 
opposition to his government, and disaffection to 
his person, was beginning to arise even among the 
soldiers themselves. The acquisition of the Con- 
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sulate for life, was naturally considered as a death- 
blow to the Republic ; and to that name many of 
the principal officers of the army, who had ad* 
vanced themselves to promotion by means of the 
Revolutioa, still held a grateful attachment. The 
dissatisfaction of these military men was the more 
natural, as some of them might see in Buonaparte 
nothing more than a successful adventurer, who 
had raised himself high above the heads of his 
comrades, and now exacted their homage. As 
soldiers, they quickly passed from murmurs to 
threats ; and at a festive meeting, which was pro- 
longed beyond the limits of sobriety, a colonel of 
hussars proposed himself as the Brutus to remove 
this new Caesar. Being expert at the use of the 
pistol, he undertook to hit his mark at fifty yards 
distance, during one of those reviews which were 
perpetually taking place in presence of the First 

' Consul* The affair became known to the police, 
but was hushed up as much as possible by the ad- 
dress of Fouche, who saw that Buonaparte might 
be prejudiced by the bare act of making public that 
such a thing had been agitated, howc^ver unthink^ 

in^ly. 

The discontent spread wide, and was secretly 
augmented by the agents of the House of Bour- 
bon ; ai?d, besides the constitutional opposition, 
whose voice was at times heard in the Legislative 
Body and the Tribunate, there existed malcontents 
VOL. v. o 
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withmif doors, composed of two psniesi cme of 
wfaom* eonsJdered Buonaparte as tbe enemy of pub- 
Ke libeny, whilst the other regarded bim aa tfae 
sole obstacle to the restoration of the Bourbons ; 
and the most eager parti^^ans of both began Uy tat* 
dkale on the praetkabilitf of removhi^ bim by amy 
means, the most violent and the iftost secret no% 
excepted. Those among the furious Republicans^ 
or enthusiastic Royalists^ who entertained such 
sentiments, excused them doubtless to their con^ 
science, by Napoleon's having destroyed the libei>- 
ties, and usurped the supreme authority, of the 
country; thus palliating the complexion of a crime 
which can never be vindicated* 

These zealots, however, bore no proportion to 
the great body of Frenchmen, wbo^ displeased with 
the usurpation of Buonaparte, and disposed to 
overflirowit, if possible, held themselves yet obli- 
ged to refrain from all crooked and indirect prac- 
tices against his life. Proposing to destroy his 
power in the same way in which it had been built, 
the first and most necessary task of the discontent-^ 
ed party was to find some military chief, whose 
reputation might bear to be balanced against that 
of Napoleon ; and no one could claim such dis- 
tinction excepting Moreau. If his campai^M 
were inferior to those of his great rival in the 
lightning-like brilliancy and celerity of their opera- 
tions, and in the boldness of combination on Which 
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they were founded, they wore executed at smaller 
loss to his troops, and were less calculated to ex- 
pose him to disastrous eoDsequences if they chan- 
ced to miscarry. Moreau was no lesff oelebrated 
fcfr bis retreat through the defiles of the Black Fo- 
i^cst^ in 1796, than for the splendid and dedsire 
▼iGtory of Hohenlinden. 

Moreau^s natural temper was mild, gentle» and 
accessible to persuasion***^ man of great abilities 
cer^inly, but scarcely displaying the bold and de* 
oisive oharacter which he ought to possess, who, 
ia such times as we write cyf, aspires to place him- 
self at the head of a fection in the state. Indeed, 
itri^het would seem that be was forced into that 
situation of eminenee by the influence of general 
opinion, jcN^ited to co&curring circumstances, than 
that be deliberately aspired to place himself th«re« 
He was the son of a lawyer of Bretagne» and tQ 
evei^y respect a man who bad risen by the Revo- 
lution. He was not, therefore, naturally inclined 
toward!^ the Bourbon^; yet when Pichegru's com- 
mmnications with the eitiled family in 1T95 be* 
eam^ known to him by the correspondence which 
he intercepted, Moreau kept the secret until some 
mdnths after, when Pichegru had, with the rest of 
his party, fallen under the Revolution of 18th 
Pruetidor, which installed the Directory of Barras, 
Reubel, and La Raveillieirc. After this period, 
MdteAu-s marriage with a lady who entertained 
sentiments fevourable to the Bourbons, seems to 
g2 
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have gone some length in deciding his own politi* 
cal opinions. 

Moreau had lent Buonaparte his sword and coun* 
tenance oii 18th Brumaire ; but he was soon dissa-^ 
tisfied with the engrossing ambition of the new ru- 
ler of France, and they became gradually estranged 
from each other. This was not the fault of Buona-^ 
parte, who naturally desirous of attaching to him- 
self so great a general, showed him considerable 
attention, and complained that it was received with 
coldness. On one occasion, a most splendid pair 
of pistols had been sent to the First Consul. 
•* They arrive in a happy time," he said, and pre- 
sented them to Moreau, who at that instant ent<^r- 
ed his presence chamber. Moreau received the 
civility as one which he would willingly have dis- 
pensed with. He made no other acknowledgment 
than a cold bow, and instantly left the levee. 

Upon the institution of the ^Legion of Ho- 
nour, one of the Grand Crosses was offered to him. 
" The fool !" said Moreau, " does he not know that 
I have belonged to the ranks of honour for these 
twelve years ?" Another pleasantry on this topic, 
upon which Buonaparte was very sensitive, was a 
company of officers, who dined together with 
Moreau, voting a sauce-pan of honour to the 
General's cook, on account of his merits in dress- 
ing some particular dish. Thus, living estrang- 
ed from Buonaparte, Moreau came to be gradual- 
ly regarded as the head of the disaffected party in 
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France; and the eyes of all those who disliked 
Napoleon or his government, were fixed upon him, 
as the only individual whose influence might be 
capable of balancing that of the Chief Consul. 

Meantime the peace of Amiens being broken, 
the British government, with natural policy, resold 
ved once more to avail themselves of the state o£ 
public feeling in France, and engage the parti- 
sans of royalty in a fresh attack upon the Consu- 
lar government. They were probably in some de- 
gree deceived concerning the strength of that.par- 
tVy which had been much reduced under Buona- 
parte's management, and had listened too implicit- 
ly to the promises and projects of agentf?, who, 
themselves sanguine beyond what was warranted, 
exaggerated even their own hopes in communica- 
ting them to the British ministers. It seems to 
have been acknowledged, that little success was to 
be hoped for, unless Moreau could be brought to 
join the conspiracy. This, however, was esteem- 
ed possible; and notwithstanding the disagree- 
ment, personal as well as political, which had sub- 
sisted betwixt him and Pichegru, the latter seems 
to have undertaken to become the medium of com- 
munication betwixt Moreau and the Royalists, 
Escaped from the deserts of Cayenne, to which 
he had been exiled, Pichegru had for some time 
found refuge and support in London, and there 
openly professed his principles as a Royalist, up^ 
on which he had for a long time acted in secret. 
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A schema was in Agifeatioa for rai^ng the Roy- 
alists in the weftt^ and th« Dtike de Bern waa to 
make a descent on th« <;oast of Pkardy^ to favour 
the insurrection. The Doke d'finghien, grattdnm 
of tb« Prince of Conde^ fixed bis nesidence avider 
the protection of the Margrave of Boden^ at the 
ehateau of Btenheim) mAi the purpMe^ doubtless, 
of b^ing ready ^ put himself at the bead tt the 
Royalists in the east of France) or, if occasion 
should offish in Paris itself. This Prince of tlie 
House of BouHbon^ the defined inheritor of the 
name of the great Gond^^ was in the ioHiner of 
youth, handsome, brate, and bigh-minded. He 
had been distinguished for hb ecdCirage in the emi- 
grant army, which his grandfMker commainded. 
He gained by his valour the battle of BortdMsim ; 
and when his army, to whom the French reptd^li- 
catts showed no quarter, desired to ^tecute repri- 
sals on their prisoners, he direw himself among 
them to prevent their violence. ** These toieti,*' 
be said) " are Frenchmen — they are unfortu- 
nate^--I place them under tfie guardianship of your 
honour and your humanity.'* Suck was the prince- 
ly youth, whose name must now be written in 
bloody ebaraeters in this part of Napoleon's his- 
tory. 

Whilst the French Princes expected on the fron- 
tier the eflfect of commotions in the interior of 
France, Pichegru, Oeorges Gadoudrf, and about 
thirty other Royalists of the most determined cha^ 
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racter^ wer^ secretly huoded in France, made their 
wey to the metropolis^ and oonlrived to find lurk- 
ing places invisible to tbe all^aeeui^ police. There 
4im be no reason to doubt that a part of those 
ag^nti^ and Gecorges in particular, aaw the great- 
•efit obstacle of their entrnprise in the existence of 
Baon^Hurte, and were resolved to coounence by 
his afisasfiination. Piebegru, who waa constantly 
isk oonpany iwith Oeorgea, camot wdl be suppo- 
sed ignrnvnt of this purpose, ttitfaioligh better befit- 
toig the £eroe chief of a band of Chouans than 
the Conqoenor of Holland- 

In At Meantime, Pkhe^u effected the desired 
oemBMmicatimiwith Morearu, then, as we have said, 
oonaidemd as the chief of the discontented mili- 
tary men, and the deelaced ^enemjr of Buonaparte. 
They.OKt At least twice; and it ia certain that on 
one of these occasions Piobegni carried with him 
Georges Odoudal, at wiMse person and plans Mo- 
seau expressed horror, and ^lesinod that Pichegru 
-woidd not again bring that irrational savage into 
Ms company. The cause of his dblike we mnst 
naturally suppose to have been the nature of ^be 
B)easm«s Georges proposed, being the last to which 
a brave and loyal soldier like Morean would will- 
ingly have resorted to ; bat Buonaparte, when pre- 
tending to grre an exact account of what passed 
betwixt Morean and Pichegru, represents the con- 
tluct of the former in a very different point of view. 
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Moreau, according to this account, informed Picb^ 
gru, that while the First Consul lived, he had ndt 
the slightest interest in the army, and that not 
even his own aides-de-camp would follow him 
against Napoleon ; but were Napoleon removed, 
Moreau assured them all eyes would be fixed on 
himself alone— that he would then become First 
Consul — that Pichegru should be second ; and 
was proceeding to make farther arrangements, 
when Georges broke in on their deliberations with 
fury, accused the generals of scheming their own 
grandeur, not the restoratipn of the King, and de- 
clared that to choose betwixt blue and blue, (a 
phrase by which the Vendeans distinguished the 
Republicans,) he would as soon have Buonaparte 
as Moreau at the head of affiiirs, and concluded 
by stating his own- pretensions to be Third Con- 
sul at least. According to this account, therefore, 
Moreau was not shocked at the atrocity of Georges's 
enterprise, of which he himself had been the &Tsi 
to admit the necessity, but only disgusted at the 
share which the Chouan chief assorted to himself 
in the partition of the spoil. But we give no ere?- 
dit whatever to this story. Though nothing could 
have been so important to the First Consul at the 
time as to produce proof of Moreau's direct ac- 
-cession to the plot on his life, no such proof was 
ever brougl^t forward ; and therefore the state- 
ment, we have little doubt, was made up after- 
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wards, and contains what Baonaparte might think 
probable, and desire that others should believe, 
not what he knew from certain information, or was 
able to prove by credible testimony. 

The police was speedily alarmed, and in action. 
Notice had been received that a band of Royalists 
had introduced themselves into the capital, though 
it was for some time very difficult to apprehend 
them. Georges, meanwhile, prosecuted his at- 
tempt against the Chief Consul, and is believed at 
one time to have insinuated himself in the disguise 
of a menial into the Tuilleries, and even into Buo- 
naparte's apartment r but without finding any op- 
portunity to strike the blow, which bis uncommon 
strength and desperate resolution might otherwise 
have rendered decisive. All the barriers were 
closed, and a division of Buonaparte's guards 
maintained the closest watch, to prevent any one 
-escaping from the city. By degrees sufficient 
light was obtained to enable the government to 
make a communication to the public upon the ex- 
istence and tendency of the conspiracy, which be- 
came more especially necessary, when it was re* 
solved to arrest Moreau himself. This took place 
on the 16th February 1804. He was seized with- 
out difficulty or resistance, while residing quietly 
at his country-house. On the day following, an 
order of the day, signed by Murat, then Governor 
of Paris, announced the fieict to the citizens, with 
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the addkiotiaL inforoiatioii, that MMemu was en- 
gaged in a cootpiracy with Piebegm, Oieorgftfi^ 
and others, vbo were ciosdy pnrtaad by the po*- 
lice. 

TIm news of Moreaifs unpriscniiDeiit produced 
the deepest sensation in Paris ; asd the roperts 
which were civcuUted on the subject weveby no 
means fiisourable to Buotiapsarte. Some d»be* 
lieved the plot entirelif, whfle others, less scepti*^ 
cal, eoasideied die Clnef Consul as making a pr^ 
text of the abortrre aittempt of Fichegru and 
Georges tcfr the purpose of sacrificing Morean, 
w)io was at once his rival in military fame, #nd 
tfae4eelsred opponent of his government. It was 
ev«n asserted that secret agents of Buonaparte in 
London bad been aotive in 'encouraging the at«- 
tempts of the original conspirators, fer the sake of 
implicating a man whom the First Consnl both 
hated mid ftared. Of this there mts no proof; 
but these said other dark sospicions pervaded men's 
minds, and aU e3^eB were turned with annety upon 
ibe issue of the l^al inf^stigations which were a^- 
bout to take place. 

Upon the 17th B^sbniary, the Great Judge of 
Police, ky a report whidi was communicsted to 
the Senate, the Ligislativie Body, and the Tribu* 
nate, denounced I^cii^u, Georges, and others, 
as having returned %o Frsniee &om their exile, with 
the purpose of overthrowing ^ke goifemment, and 
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&»8as6iiiatiiig the Chief Consul, and kaplicated 
Moreau as having held oomniaoicttioD wlUi than. 
Wh£n the report wae read in the Tribunate, the 
brother of Moi^eavi arose, and, recaUingthe merits 
and wrviote of his relative, complained of the 
omelty of calmmuatiBg him widioutpixKxf, and di^ 
maaded for him the pri?flege of an <^an aad pub^ 
licttiaL 

. ^ This is a fine display of lensibilitjf:," satdG»- 
ree, ooe of the Tribunes, in ridicok of tha sensa>- 
tioii naturally produoed by this affecting iacidant. 

<^ It is a-dispiby ctf indignatioii)"neplied the bro- 
tfen* €£ Moreaih and laft the assembly. 

The pttbliG bqdieS) however, did wliat wms 
doubtiess expected of than, and carried tm the foot 
of tha Consnlar throne the most eacaggorated exr 
prossions of their interest in the Ufe and safety of 
Mm by whom it was occupied. 

Meanwhile the Tigilance of the police, and the 
extraordinary means employed by them, aoconi- 
ptished At arrest of almost all the persons odq- 
^eraed in the plot. A ialae friend, whom Piche- 
gru tmd trusted to the highest degree, betrayed 
li9s 4Donfidence for a large bribe, and introduced 
the gens d'armes mto his apartm^it while be was 
asleep. They &PBt secured the arms which lay 
bfe^ide Um, and then his person, after a severe 
str uggle. Georges Gadeuchai, pepbaps a yet more 
ittiportant capture^ Mi into the hands of tbe police 
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soon after. He had been traced so closely, that at 
length he dared not enter a house, but spent many 
hours of the day and night in driving about Paris 
in a cabriolet. On being arrested, he shot one of 
the gens d'armes dead, mortally wounded another, 
and had nearly escaped from them alL The other 
conspirators, and those accused of countenancing 
their enterprise, were arrested to the number of 
forty persons, who were of very different characters 
and conditions; some followers or associs^s of 
Georges, and btbers belonging to the ancient nor 
bility. Among the latter were Messrs Armand 
and Jules Polignac, Charles de la Riviere, and 
other Royalists of distinction. Chance had abo 
thrown into Buonaparte's power a victim of another 
description. Captain Wright, the commander of 
a British brig of war, had been engaged in putting 
ashore on the coast of Morbihan, Pichegru and 
some of his companions. Shortly afterwards, his 
vessel was captured by a French vessel of superior 
force. Under pretence that his evidence was ne- 
cessary to the conviction of the French conspira- 
tors, he was brought up to Paris, committed to the 
Temple, and treated with a rigour which became 
a prelude to the subsequent tragedy. 

It might have been supposed, that among so 
many prisoners, fenough of victims might have 
been selected to atone with their lives for the in- 
surrection which they were accused of meditating ; 
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nay, for the attempt which was alleged to be design- 
ed against the person of the First Consul. Most 
unhappily for his fame. Napoleon thought other- 
wise ; and, from causes which we shall hereafter 
endeavour to appreciate, sought to give a fuller 
scope to the gratification of his revenge, than the 
ifst of his captives, though containing several men 
of high rank, enabled him to accomplish. 

We have observed, that ihe residence of the 
Duke d'En^ien upon the French frontier was to 
a certain degree connected with the enterprise un- 
dertaken by Pichegru, so far as concerned the 
proposed insurrection of the royalists in Paris. 
This we infer from the Duke's admission, that he 
resided at Ettenheim in the expectation of having 
soon a part of importance to play in France. * 
This was perfectly vindicated by his situation and 
connexions. But that the Duke participated in, 
or countenanced in the slightest degree, the me- 

* The passage alluded to is in the Duke of Rovigo's (Savary's) 
Vindication of bis awn Conduct. At the same time, no traces of 
such an admission are to be found in the interrogations, as printed 
elsewhere. It is also said, that when the Duke (then at Ettenheim) 
first heard of the conspiracy of Pichegru, he alleged that it must 
have been only a pretended discovery. " Had there been such an 
intrigue in reality,*' he said, " my father and grandfather would 
have let me know something of the matter, that I might provide for 
my safety.*' It may be added, that if he had been really engaged 
in that conspiracy, it is probable that he would have retired from 
the vicinity of the French territory on the scheme being discovered. 
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dilated attempt on Biionaparte^s lilc, has nerer 
eyen been alieged, and is contrary to all the proof 
kd in the eaae, sad especially to the sentiments 
inqMressed upon him by his grandfather^^ the 
Prince of Coad^» * He Kved hi great privacy, 
and amused himself principally with hiaiting. A 
pension i^loired him by England was his only 
means of support. 



• A refluurkaMe letter fi-om tke Ftiiaet bf CoudS lo th^ C«d^^ 
d' Artois, duled 24^ January 1809, «omain« tlM l»lV)wUi|( ga^, 
sage, which we translate literally :— " The Chevalier de Roll 
win give you an account of what has passed here yesterday. A 
man of a very simplie and g^tle exterior arrived the night btf^Bi^ 
and having travelled, aa he afflnnod, on foot, from Fiuris tQ CldalEi; 
had an audience of me about eleven in the forenoon, and distinctly 
offered to rid us of the Usurper by the shortest method possible, t 
did not give him time to finish the details of his project, but rejeoted 
the proposal with h<urror; assuring him that you, if present, vronU 
do the same. I told him, we should always be the enemies of him 
who had arrogated to himself the power and the throne of our So- 
vereign, until he should make rie^ttittttlon : that we had combatml 
the Usurper by open force, and would do so again if opportunity 
offered ; but that we would never employ that species of meaoH 
which only became the Jacobin party ; and if that ikction should 
meditate ^uch a crime, assuredly .we would not be th^ir acedmplf- 
ees.** Tins disconr^ the Prince renewed to the secret agetit kt 
the presence of the ChevaHer de Roll, as a confidential friend of 
the Compte d*Artois, and, finally, advised the man histan^y Ui 
leave England, as, in case of his being arrested, the- FHnCe wonlil 
afford him no countenance or protection. Tlie pem>n t»itlMm 
the Frince of Cond^ addressed sentiments so wotthy of himself imd 
of his great ancestor, afterwards proved to be an agent of BlK>ti*^ 
parte, dispatched to sound the opinions of the Princes of Ihe HMiM 
of Bburbon, and if possible to implicate tiiem in such a nefeiloiitf 
project as should justly excite public indignation against them. 
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On the eTening of the 14th Mftfcky m body of 
PpeAcb soldiers and gens d'armesv oonraanded by 
Cdloael Ordetmer, aetiag uaAtr the direction of 
Caalakicourty afterwards called Duke of Vicfl«z% 
suddenly entered tbe territcwy of Baden^ m power 
wi€b whom France was in praEoKoad peace, and swr-* 
voimded the cbasean in which the unibreraate 
prince Pes^ded. The descendant of Cond^ i^ong 
to bia arms, but waa prevented from using them by 
one of bia att^adants, who represented the force of 
the assailants as too great to be resisted. Th^ 
soldiers rushed into the apartment, and, present- 
mg' their pistols, demanded to know which was tbe 
Duke d'Enghaen. *• If you desnre to arrest biniy'* 
said tbe Duke, ^^ you ought to have his description 
" in your warrant"*—" Then we must scire on you 
" all,*^ rejdied the officer in command ; and the 
prince, with his little household, were arrested and 
carried to a mill at some distance from the house, 
where he was permitted to receive some dothes and 
necessaries. Being now recognised, he was trans- 
ferred, with his attendants, to the citadel of Stras- 
burg, and presently afterwards separated from the 
gentlemen of his household, with the exception of 
his aide-de^^amp, the Baron de St Jacques. He 
was allowed to communicate with no one. He re- 
mained a close prisoner for three days ; but on the 
18th, betwixt one and two in the morning, he was 
obliged to rise and dress himself hastily, being on- 
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ly informed that he was about to commence a jour- 
ney. He requested the attendance of bis val^t* 
de-chambre, but was answered that it was unne-* 
cessary. The linen which he was permitted to take 
with him amounted to two shirts only, so nicely 
had his worldly wants been calculated and.ascerr 
tained. He was transported with the utmost speed 
and secrecy towards Paris, where he arrived on the 
20th ; and, after having been committed for a few 
hours to the Temple* was transferred to the ancient 
Gothic castle of Vincennes, about a mile from the 
city, lotig used as a state prison, but whose walls ne- 
ver received a more illustrious or a more innocent 
victim. There he was permitted to take some re- 
pose ; and, as if the favour had only been granted 
for the purpose of being withdrawn, he was awaked 
at midnight, and called upon to sustain an interro- 
gatory on which his life depended, and to which 
he replied with the utmost composure. On the en- 
suing night, at the same dead hour, he was broyght 
before the pretended court. The law enjoined that 
he should have had a defender appointed to pl^ul 
his cause. But none such was allotted to him. * 

The inquisitors before whom he was hurried^ 
formed a military commission of eight officers,„ha- . 
ving General Hulin as their president They were, 
as the proceedings express it, named by Buona^ 

• See Appendix, No. V. 
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parte's brottier-in-law Murat, then governor c^ 
Paris. Though necessarily exhausted with fatigue 
and want of rest, the Duke d'Enghien performed 
in this melanchoty scene a part worthy of the last 
descendant of the great Cond^. He avowed his 
name and rank, and the share which he had taken 
in the war against France, but denied all know«- 
ledge of Pichegru or of his conspiracy. The in- 
terrogations ended by his demanding an audience 
bf the Chief Consul. " My name,** he said, " my 
rftnk, my sentiments, and the peculiar distress of 
my situation, lead me to hope that my request will 
not be refused.'* 

The military commissioners paused and hesi-^ 
tated^ — ^nay, though selected doubtless as fitted for 
the office, they were even affected by the whole be- 
haviour, and especially by the intrepidity, of the 
unhappy prince. But Savary, then chief of the po^ 
lice, stood behind the president's chair, and cbn^ 
trolled their sentiments of compassion. When they 
proposed to further the prisoner's request of an au- 
dience of the First Consulj Savary cut the discus- 
sion short, by saying, that was inexpedient. At 
length they reported their opinion, that the Duke 
d'Enghien was guilty of having fought against the 
Republic, intrigued with J£ngland, and maintained 
intelligence in Strasburg, for the purpose of seizing 
the place ; — ^reat part of which allegations, and es- 
pecially the last, was in express contradiction to 

VOL. v. H 
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(be only proof ^ddpqdL l^e a^Ws^i^a^ ii|iiQ%«>«f 
4he prisoner Wroaelt The report b^wg sent tp 
BliKHmperte to knoWjbia ^rther pleasure, the cmrt 
ireceiY^Qd {or answer Uieir own letter, marked wUb 
jthe eiiiphiMic^orc}B, << Goodemnedtpxlieal^^" '^ 
poleon w^ 0bey^ )>y to ^tmps )n*rti iPe^iiMP^ 4^ 
votiof. Tb^ scfutwce w^aa proQMBCe4» and t)i0 
pr,i809^r r^^iyed it wUh t^ saofve iolrepidgallmr 
try wtii<^ dUtAl;Kg^U)^ bifn jlfiroijig^ tbe wlu^e oif 
th^ bloody ^pene. ^e requested ihe aid p£ a fpixr 
fes^n. « lA^pul^ yQg.di^ Jlike a mmk?' i?: sfdd^^ 
bave beoi th^ inaiiUiog rcjply. Xbe ^jfi^ wi^ 
out noticing the insult, knelt dowm for a naipv^ 
and seemed abs(Nrb^d in profound devoitigiii« 

" L<Bt u^ go/^ be said, when be arose iroip^ bif 
kpees. All was in readiness for tbe exeo^^ioju; 
apd, as. ^fto ^tamp the tr;al as a nijere mpckeryi 
t^e grave bad b^en prepai^ed ei« tbe judgment oS 
tbe court was pronounced. * Upon quitting the 
iq)artpent in wjbich the pretended trial had taken 
place, the prince was conducted by torcb'^ligbt 
down a winding staii:, whU^ seemed to de^ceiid to 
the dungeons of the ancient castje^ 
, " An> I to be inunur^d ii^i am oubliette ?" be said^ 

* S&vary has denied this. It is not of much consequence. The 
Blegal arrest-Hiie precipitation of the mod^ ttid— >the £8Confonm» 
ty of the oMitaoe ikaaa the pnMf-r-the huerr c£ Ae jemeafliKat^^ 
piOTt that the imfqartiaiate pHuce wfs doosacfl fodip Ipi^]^^^^^ 
was brought bef<Mre the military commission. 
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tt^UimUy recoUeeling ihe use which bad sonieciincs 
beea imAe of thoiad «9ffib9 for ihb living^-^^^ Nb^ 
MonaeigReiir," fmswered the soMter be addreseedy 
in a tdim interrupted by so^M^^^be tranqaU on 
thit aubJ6Gti^' The stair led to a postern, wbieh 
opmied intxi the castle ditch, where, as we hawe al- 
fdady said^ a gra^e^ iras Axg, beside which wort 
drawn op a party of the gent df armes d^ltte^ It 
was near six o'clock in the morning, and day had 
difPiied. Biit as there was a heavy mist on the 
grditnd, sfivieral torches aiid Uaeapd mixed their 
pate and oniiipus light with that afforded by the 
^eareps,r-r« circumstance' which seems to have 
given rise. to the inaccurate report, that a lantern 
was tied to the button of the victim, that his slay^ 
ers might take the more certain aim. Savary w^ 
a^in in attendance, and had taken his ^>lace upoii 
a parapet which commanded the fdace of execu«- 
tio^ The victim wlis placed, the fiital word was 
given by the future Duke-de Rbvigo, the party 
4red» and the prisoner fell. The body, dressed as 
it was, aiid without the slightest attention to the 
iiBual decencies of sepulture, wias huddled into th^ 
grinre wildi as litde ceretnohy as common robberis 
Ski^ towards the carcases of the murdered. 

Paris learned .with astonishment and fear the 

sipgnliir de^ which had been perpetrated so near 

her watts. No act had ever excited mere miiver- 

sal horror, both in France and In foreign countries, 

h2 
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and none has left so deep a stain on the memory 
of Napoleon. If there were farther proof neces-^ 
sary of the general opinion of mankind on the snb- 
jecti the anxiety displayed by Savary, Halin, and 
the other subaltern agents in this shameful trans- 
action, to diminish their own share m it, or trans^ 
fer it to others, would be sufficient evidence of the 
deep responsibility to which they feh themsdves 
subjected* 

There is but justice, however, in listeningto the 
defence which Buonaparte set up for himself when 
in Saint Helena, especially as it appeared perfect* 
ly convincing to Las Casas, his attendant, who> 
diough reconciled to most of his master's acticms, 
had continued to regard the Duke d'Enghien's 
death as so great a blot upon his escutcheon, that 
he blushed even when Napoleon himself introdu- 
<:ed the subject. * 

His exculpation seems to have assumed a diffe- 
rent and inconsistent character, according to the 
audience to whom it was stated* Among his inti- 
mate friends and followers, he appears to have re- 
presented the whole transaction as an affiur not of 
his own device, but which was pressed upon him 
by surprise by his ministers. " I was seated,*' he 

* The reasoning and sendments of Buonapartf on this 8ulij«ct» 
Mn taken from the work of Las Casas, torn. W. partae 7ieme, p. 9ifl^ 
wbett they are giren at great length. 
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said, ^^ alone, and engaged in finishing my coffee, 
when they came to' announce to me the discovery 
of some new machination. They represented it 
was time to put an end to such horrible attempts, 
by washing myself in the blood of one amongst the 
Bourbons; and they suggested the Duke d'Enghien 
as the most proper victim." Buonaparte proceeds 
to sayi that he did not knpw exactly who the Duke 
d'Enghien was, far less that he resided so near 
France as to be only three leagues from the Rhine. 
This was explained. ^^ In that case," said Napo- 
leon, " he ought to be arrested." His prudent 
ministers had foreseen this conclusion. They had 
the whole scheme laid, and the orders ready'drawn 
up for Buonaparte's signature ; so that, according 
to this account, he was hurried into the enormity 
by the zeal of those about him, or perhaps in con* 
sequence of their private views and mysterious in* 
trigues. He also charged Talleyrand with con- 
cealing from him a letter, written by the unfortu- 
nate prisoner, in which he offered his services to 
Buoni^[>arte, but which was intercepted by the mi- 
nister. If this. had reached him in time, he inti- 
mates that he woidd have spared the prince's life. 
To render this statement probable, he denies ger 
nerally that Josephine had interested herself to the 
utmost to engage him to spare the duke; although 
this has been affirmed by the testimony of such as 
declared, that they received the fact from the Em* 
press's own lips. 
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, It is unfoitnxiate.fQf th^ t^rudi^of this s^aleh^t^ 
2^d the soaiidness of the defence wh«di it containsr 
thai neither Talleyi*dhdy. nor any haman being save 
Buonaparte hims^Ii^. could. faiwe^tbe lea^t interest 
in.i:he, d^th of > the. JDiike d'En^eii; That Na^ 
poldon jshoiild be furious at th^ consfHrfteies of 
Gceorges and Pichegru, jmd.shtnild l^e iH&Big te 
ayenge the per^nal dangers lie ifacnrred; and that 
he should be desif ons to intimidate the fkbily of 
Boiihtion^ by ^^ washing himseUv^ as hfe express 
it^ ^^ in the blood of one df their House,'' was mutU 
in character. But that thti sdgAcions Talleyrand 
^duld have hurried on .a^ cruel pfoceedblgy in 
which hh had .no ^eardily interest, is ah unlikely, al 
^hal^ if he bad desired to do sb, he-cxnildh^e be^ 
able to elicit froni Buonhparte die powers »e4eiJ- 
sary for an act of so much eonsequencie, witbo|it 
his master having given thts aff^ir^ ib ailitsi)eai^ 
ings, : Uie liiost full ihd ample -considel'ationw It 
may also be noticed^ that besides Irandferring SL 
part at least^bf the guilt from himself, Buonaparte 
might be disposed to gratify his revenge 0if^\l^ 
Talleyi>a|id^ by stigihkising faini,^&odl i^ Hi^l^M^ 
with a crime At mostodiouk b his new sovereigns 
of the Hous^ of Bourbon. Lastly, the exi^tente-oiT 
the letter above mentioiied lids' tlever b^ti provtsd^ 
i^d it is inconsistent with levery tb(^))ght i^^d i^<^ 
tttnent of tfae^ Biike d'Snghii^n; R is telidlM s«M 
to hav^ been duted ft6m Strasbti^ ; kiiA tfi^ duk^^i 
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nld-de^cannp) the Baron de St Jaeques, has given 
fais tedtimony that he was nevei* an instant sepa- 
irated fr<Hn his patron during his confinement m 
that citadel; and that the duke neither wrote a 
letter to Buonaparte nor to any one else. But, 
after all, if Buonaparte had actually proceeded in 
this bloody mattel' upon the instigation of Talley- 
raody it cannot be denied, that, as a man knowing 
i^ht from wrcffig, he eould not hope to transfer to 
l^d counsellor the guilt of the measures whi<^h he 
es^ectited at bis recomiuendation. The murder, 
like tbe rebellion of Absalom, wa^ not less a crime, 
eVeo kipppsing it recommended and facilitated by 
ibe iinconscientioii^ counsels of a modem Acfaito- 
pbeL 

Acdoi^dingly, Napoleon has not chosen to trust 
to tliis defence ; but, incdtisistently'lFit^ bis pre- 
tence of being hurried into the mcfasure by Talley^ 
nmd, he has, npott other occkdons, broadly and 
bdldly aroWed that it was in itself just and neces- 
sary ;: that the Duke d'lSngfaien was Condemned by 
the laws, and suffered execution accordingly under 
their sanction. 

It is aneasy t;ask to show, that even according 
to the law of France, jealous and severe as it was 
in its application tostich subjects, there existed no 
right to take the life <^ the Duke. It is true he was 
i^n em^grant^ and the law denounced the penalty of 
death against such of these as should return to 
Fradqe with arms ia thdr hands. ' But the Duke 
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did not $o return — nay, his returning at all i*ra« 
not an act of his own, but the consequence of vio* 
lence exercised on his person. He was in a more 
favourable case, than even those emigrants whom 
storms had cast on their native shore, and whom 
Buonaparte himself considered as objects of pity, 
not of punishment. He had indeed borne arms 
against France ; but as a member of the House of 
Bourbon, he was not, and could not be accounted, 
a subject of Buonaparte, having left the country 
before his name was heard of; ndr could he be 
considered as in contumacy against the state of 
France, for he, like the rest of the royal &mily, 
was specially excluded from the benefits of the 
amnesty which invited the return of the less dis« 
tinguished emigrants* The act by Vhich he was 
trepanned, and brought wilhin the compass of 
French power, not of French law, was as much a 
violation of the rights of nations, as the precipita- 
tion with which the pretended trial followed the 
arrest, and the execution the trial, was an outrage 
upon humanity. On the trial no witnesses were 
produced, nor did any investigation take place, 
saving by the interrogation of the prisoner. What- 
ever points of accusation, therefore, are not esta- 
blished by the admission of the Duke himself, must 
be considered ^s totally unproved. Yet this un- 
conscientious tribunal not only found their prison- 
ler guilty of having borne arms against the Repub- 
^ lie, which he readily admitted, but of having placed 
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himself at the head ot a party of French eraigrants 
in the pay of England^ and carried on machina- 
tions for surprising the city of Strasburg ; charges 
which he himself positively denied, and which were 
supported by no proof whatsoever. 

Buonaparte, well aware of the total irregularity 
of the proceedings in this extraordinary case, seems, 
on some occasions, to have wisely renounced any 
attempt to defend what he must have been con- 
vinced was indefensible, and has vindicated his 
conduct upon general grounds, of a nature well 
worthy of notice. It seems that, when he spoke 
of the death of the Duke d'Enghien among his 
attendants, he always chose to represent it as a 
case falling under the ordinary forms of law, in 
which all regularity was observed, and where, 
though he might be accused of severity, he could 
not be charged with violation of justice. This was 
safe language to hearers from whom he was sure 
to receive neither objection nor contradiction, and 
is just an instance of an attempt, on the part of a 
conscientiously guilty party, to establish, by re- 
peated asseverations, an innocence which was in- 
consistent with fact. But with strangers, from 
whom replies and argument might be expected, 
Napoleon took broader grounds. He alleged the 
death of the Duke d'Enghien to be an act of self- 
defence, a, measure of state polity, arising out of 
the natural rights of humanity, by which a man, 
to save his own life, is entitled to take away that 
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effindtther. « I was asstdkd/' he ^aid, <<*on all 
hahds by the toemiefs whom the Bourbonra rabed 
tp against ihe ; thredtened with air-guns, ihfetnal 
itiadiines, and deadly sttatag^ms of evety kiiid. I 
had no tribunal on earth ia which I could sipf^eal 
for protection, therefore I hatd a tig^t to protect 
myself; and by putting to death onfe of thos^e whose 
followers threatened tny life, I was entitled to strike 
a saliitaty terror into the others/* 

We have no doubt that, in this argunietit, which 
is in the original much extended, Buonapatte ei^ 
{Plained lis real motives ; at least we tkn 6idy ^d 
to them the stimulus of obstinate I'esefitniefnt, and 
implacable revenge. But the whole resolves itself 
into aH allegatidh of that s(tate necessity, which has 
been justly called the Tyi-ant*s plea, and Which 
hdk always be^it at hand td defend, or father to 
palliate the Worst crimes of sdveteigns. Theptince 
niky be laiilented, who is escpbsed, from civil dis- 
i^fi^ctidh, to the dagger of the assassin, bdt his 
dahgei* gives him ho right to turn such a Wj^^ipotl 
ffVieh against ih^ individual person by whom it is 
jidihted at him. Fat less ct>uld the attempt of aiiy 
Violent partisans df the House of Bourbon adtho- 
rise the First Consul to take, by a suborned judg,- 
meiit, fttid the most precipitate procedure, the life 
dl* a ydiing princd, ^griihst whom the accession to 
the cohspii-acies of which Napoleon cdmplilined 
Md neVfel- bi6eh alkgfed, fefless pt*dv^. In every 
^ihl of tieW, the act Was ft murder ; arid the staifl 
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if(th^ J>tked'Etigliieti'1l Uood must renrnki inde* 
liUy upofi Napoleon Buonaparte. 

With similar sopfaistty, he attempted to daub 
0ver the violation of the neutral territory of Ba- 
d^n, whMi was committed for the purpose of ena« 
bUng hh emissaries to seize the person of his un* 
h^ppy Tictim. This, atcording to Buonaparte, was 
a wrong which was foreign to the cAse of the Duke 
d'l^ghilfen^ and concerned the sovereign of Baden 
AeiAe* As that prince Uever complained of this 
violation, << the plea," he contended, ^ could not 
be used by any other person.** This was merely 
spieAiW^ as one Wh6 has power to do wrong. Do 
whom was the Duke of Baden to complain, or 
wMt Ireparjltioh could he Expect by doing so? He 
WaS: in ih^ condition of ^ poor man, who suflerS 
injustice at the hands of a Wealthy neij^hbour, be-' 
^use he has no means to go to law, but whose 
acquiiBscence under the injury cannot certainly 
change its bhahicter, or render thut invasion just 
wliich is in its Own character distinctly otherwise. 
The pili^sage may be marked as showing Napo- 
t^n's unhappy predilection to consider public 
miea^ures not according to the immutable rules of 
right ind wrotigj but according to the opportiini- 
tiito which ibe weakness of one kingdom may af- 
ford to the stiperior strength of another. 

li may be truly added, that even the pliant ar- 
giih^i^t ^f state neclBssity was fkr from itistifying 
tftib fatal deed. To have retained the Diike 
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d'Enghien a prisoner, as a hostage who might be^ 
made responsible for the Royalists' abstaining from 
their plots, might have bad in it some touch of 
policy ; but the murder of the young and gallant 
prince, in away so secret and so savage, had a deep 
moral effect upon the European world, and excil- 
ed hatred against Buonaparte wherever the tale 
was told. In the well-known words of Fouohe, 
the Duke's execution was worse than a moral 
crime-^it was a political blunder. It had this 
consequence most unfortunate for Buonaparte, 
that it seemed to stamp his character as bloody 
and unforgiving ; and in so far prepared the pub- 
lic mind to receive the worst impressions, and au- 
thorised the worst suspicions, when other trage- 
dies of a more mysterious character followed tha^ 
of the last of the race of Cond^« 

The Duke d'Enghien's execution took place on 
the 2}st March ; on the 7th April following Cre- 
neral Pichegru was found dead in his prison. A 
black handkerchief was wriqpped round his neck, 
which bad been tightened by twisting round a 
short stick inserted through one of the folds. It 
was asserted that he had turned this stick with 
his own hands, until he lost the power of respir- 
ing, and then, by laying his head on the pillow, 
had secured the stick in its position. It did not 
escape the public, that this was a mode of termina- 
ting life far more likely to be inflicted by the hands 
of others than those of the deceased himself. Sur- 
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geoos were found, \mt men, i|J&jaidr of small re-^ 
putation, to sign a report upon the state of the bo- 
dy, in which they affirm that Pichegru had died 
by suicide ; jret as he must have lost animation 
and sense so soon as he had twisted the stick to 
the point ot strangulation, it seems strange he 
should not bare then unclosed his gnsp <m the 
iktal tcmrniquet, which he used as the means of 
self-destruction* In that case the pressure must 
have relaxed, and the fatal purpose have remained 
vnaccemplished. No hunmn eye could see into 
the darjc recesses of a state prison^ but there were 
not wanting many who entertained a total disbe- 
Jirfirf* Pich^ru's suicide. It was argued that the 
first Consul did not dare to bring before a pub- 
lic, tribunal, and subject to a personal interrogato* 
ry, a man of Pichegru's boldness and presence of 
mind — it was said, also, that his evidence would 
have been decisively favourable to Moreau — that 
the citizens of Paris were many of them attached 
to Pichegru's perscm — ^that the soldiers had not 
forgotten his military fame — and, finally, it was re- 
ported, that in consideratiiMi of these circumstan- 
ces, it was judged most expedient to take away his 
life in prison. Public rumour went so far as to 
mmie, as the. agents in the crime, four of those 
Mamelukes, of whom Buonaparte had brought a 
small party from Egypt, and whom he used to 
•have about his person as matter of parade. This 
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Uttt assertion kad a strong impression on the mutt» 
titads, who are accBStomed to. diink, and \&fetq 
talk, about tfa« mates and bowstrings of Elastern 
despotbm. But with wdl-iafermed persons^ its 
improbability threw some discredit on the whids 
adca^ation. The state prisons of France must 
hare furnished from their officials enbi^ df men 
as relentless and dexterous in such a commission 
as those E^stem strangers, whose unwodted ap* 
pearance in these gloomy" regions must have at 
4Mice shown a fatal purpose, and enabled every^ofle 
to trace it to Buonap^trte* ' 

- A subsequent catastrophe,* of nearly the same 
kind, increased by its coincidence the dark snspt* 
dons which arose'out of the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Pichegru. 

Captain Wright, (torn whose vessd Pichegru and 
his companions (lad disembarked on the Fren^ 
eoast, had becmne, as we have said, a prisoner of 
war, his ship being captured by one of much super 
tior force, and after a most desperate defence. Un^ 
der pretext that bfai, evidence was necessary to tb^ 
conviction of Pichegru and Greorges, he was brought 
to Pfuris, and lodged a close prisoner in the Temples 
it must also be mentioned, that Captain :Wrig^t 
bad been an officer under Sir Sidney Smith, and 
thlit |he mind of Buonaparte was tenaciously relcn- 
tii^re of animosity against t)iose who had mdid to 
withstand a dfirUng ^rpose, or ^iHiinish and dk- 
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aemre th^ jopUt^ry reoDwn, which W4» y«> HWrd d«V 
to him. The treatment ef Capjtaia Wr^t w|i6— * 
m^ h&r^ been severe, even if it extended no liMr* 
tber than solitary impri^oiimeint ; but rq^rt^ Fcpjkt 
abrpadf 4b#t tort|ir« was emi^oyed to bring tbe^iJU 
)ia,Ot seaman to su^^h coi>^»^iQns 90 qjgbt ^^it tb0 
purpose^ of the French g/oivetnmmi. Th^ b^iaf 
became very general, wh^ it was h^r4 ftmt 
Wright, like Picbiigri}, w^^ iK^wd dead in JMs «f 
partmenty with Im jdptroat cptf fropa ear to ear^ the 
nesnlt, accprding to tb^ ap^sogi^t gi|iw by goviern'^- 
men t, of his own iqapatie^tqe ^aod 4(d«p^ir* TbU o& 
ficial acQoupt of tkfe sepowl 3iij^ci4e co^ioit^ by 
^ ^tate prispoer» aif^f3i)ted ^d /coi^firn^ed the opx** 
fi^oo^ entertaiii^ed /^pci^miog th^ 4^h pf Piicbe^r 
gruj whidi it so qlosely rfese^pib^ed* Tb^xinfor-^ 
tHoate Captain Wright v^s sapp^ed to have beei) 
saoriAoedf partly perhaps to jpi^oflapaf te's se^tif 
ments .of pet^y y^x^fgi^n^^ b^P iQhie% to confe^l^i 
n^in the widls of tk^ Tppapl^, the ^videpce whiip)^ 
his perspR would h^^ ^^hib^ted in.a^ pubj^ic cpvrt 
pf josti^ pf the 4ar)^ W^ ^mel practices, by whidfi 
qppf^pspiw waif 80i?ae*imef ?^^ 

Quoi^p^tje Mway,s aUfljed bis total ignpr^^ 
ofncerjai^gthe li^e pf l^i^begru and WrighJ^ ap^ 
ajfir|l^djq^p^^ ofiQf^^ th^U; tjjipy p^r^sh^ !«f 
iinr :af >p kpew» ky th/eir ow|i bandiy, wd POt.by 
tf^s^pf Ai^s^j^ip^. > JilprprcHrf'JiaSieiK^bfen^vrP^J^r 
ced to contradict his assertion ; and so far as hejs 
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inettlpated upon these heads^ his crime can be only 
matter of ttrong suspicion. But it was singular 
that this rage for suicide should have thus infect* 
ed the ataCe prisons of Paris, and that 'both these 
men, determined enemies of the Emperor, should 
have adopted the resolution of putting themselves 
to death, just when that event was most convenient 
to their oppressor. Above all, it must be confess- 
ed, that, by his conduct towards the Duke d'En- 
ghien, Buonaparte had lost that fairness of cha-^ 
racter to which he might otherwise have appealed, 
as in itself an answer to the presumptions formed 
against him. The man who, under pretext of state 
necessity, ventured on such an open violation of 
the laws of justice, ought not to complain if he is 
judged capable, in every case of suspicion, of sa* 
crificing the rights of humanity to his passions or 
his interest. He himself has affirmed, that Wright 
died long before it was announced to the public, 
but has given no reason why silence was pre- 
served with respect to the event The Duke de 
Rovigo, also denjring all knowledge of Wright's 
death, acknowledges that it was a dark and mys- 
terious subject, and intimates his belief that 
Fouch^ was at the bottom of the tragedy. In 
Fouch^'s real or pretended Memoirs, die subject 
is not mentioned. We leave, in the obscurity in 
which we found it, a dreadful tale, of which the 
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Ifuth cannot, in all cpr<ibability9 be known^ . until 
the secrete of all hearts shall be laid op^k 

•Rid of Pichegru, by his OM^n hand or his jaih>rV 
Buonaparte^s government was now left to deal with 
. Georges and his ooiiirad^s^ as well as with Moreau. 
With thei first it ,was an easy task, for the Ghottan 
iihief riitained, in the <!onrt of criminal justice be* 
fore which he was conveyed, the same fearless 
. tone erf defiance which he had displayed from the 
beginning. He acknowledged that he came to 
Paris for the sake of making war personally on 
Napoleon, and seemed only to regret his capti- 
Vity, as it had disconcerted his enterprise. He 
treated the judges with cool tohtempt, lind amu- 
sed himself by catling Thuriot, who conducted 
the process^ and who had been an old Jaeobin, by 
the name of Monsieur Tue-Roi« There was no 
difficulty in obtaining sentence of de^th against 
Georges and ninete^ of his associates ; amongst 
whom .was Armaud de Polignac^ for whose life 
his brother affectionately tendered his own. Ar« 
mand de Polignac^ however, with seven others^ 
were pardoned by Buonaparte ; or rather banish- 
ment in some cases, and iraptisonitient id dtb<$rs» 
were substituted for a capital pdnisbment. Georges 
and the rest ^ere executed, and died with llie most 
delermfined firmness. 

The discovery and suppression of this conspi-» 

VOL. V. 1 
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racj 6€«mft to have produced, ia a great d/egr^^ 
tbe effects expected by Buonaparte, The Rojral 
party became silent apd submis^Ye, aii4» but that 
tfaeff aversion to tiw neign of Napoleon fhow^ U^ 
salf in lampoons, latkes, and ifittici««^ whii^ 
inere cireiilated in their onening porties^ it coujd 
hardly h^ye been kaosin to exiat Offers were 
laada to Bo^iaparte to rid lum of tlie remaining 
Boui^bons, in consideration of a lai|;e sum of 
iBon^;(but with better jiidginaet than had dicta^ 
t^ }iis coodiict of late,) he irejected the propo^ 
BS^ interest, he was now (xuivineedt would b^ 
better consulted by a Mne of policy which wonid 
red^e the exiled family to a state of insigni^ 
caac^ than by wy msh and violent proee^ingpi 
ij4ich most necessarily draw men's littenti<m, apd^ 
in doing so, were likely to interest them ija behalf 
<^f tM sa&reirs, and animate them against their 
pow^ftd o^Mressop. With this parpose, the nai9^ 
of the exiled fkmily vore, shortly, after this pariod* 
carefully snppreesed in all periodical pobUcatiosiSi 
end, with o»e or two ^tcaptibns, little allusion tQ 
their eici^eMe can be fsaced in the pages 9f tim 
^Mal journal of France; ai;id unqnestioiiably, 
the policy was wisely adopted towards a people se 
light, and animated so Intensely with the intereal 
of the moment,, as the French, to whoon tbe.ppen 
sent is^a gi^eat deal^ the fi^iipe miioh le»H andXhe 
past nothing at all. 
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Though Georges's part of the contpwucy wtm 
disposed of thus eanlj, the trial of Morean hiTol- 
Ted 41 macfa nore dangerous task. It was fimnd 
knpossible to proeure evidence against Mm, be^ 
ypnd his own admission that he had seen Pich^^ 
twiee ; and this admission was conpkd wi& a' po- 
8id?e denial that he had engaged to be participailt 
in bis schemes. A majority of the judges seemed 
disposed to acquit him entirely, but were caution- 
ed by die president Hemart, that, by doing so^ 
they would force the government upon violent mea* 
sures. Adopting this hint, and willing to compro- 
mise matters, they declared Moreau guilty, but not 
to the extent of a capital crime. He was subjected 
to imprisonment for two yeara ; but the soldiers con- 
tinuing to interest AemselTes in his fate, Fouch^ 
who about this time was restored to the adminis- 
tration of police, interceded warmly in his fiiTOury 
and seconded the applications of Madame Moreau, 
ibr a commutation of her husband's sentence. Hb 
doom of imprisonment was therefore exchanged 
for that of exile ; a mode of punishment safer for 
Moreau, considering the late incidents in the pri- 
sons of state ; and more advantageous for Buona- 
parte^ as removing entirely from the thoughts of 
the republican party, and of the soldiers, a leader, 
whose military talents brooked comparison with 
his own, and ta whom the public eye would natu- 
rally be turned when any cause of discontent with 
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their present go? eminent might incline them to 
lopk ebewhere. Buoaaparte thus escaped frofn 
.' t^ie consequence of this alarmiiig conspiracy ; and, 
Uke a patient whose disease is brought to a favour- 
:able crisis by the breaking of an imposihiivi^, he 
attained additional strength by the di^Oom&iire of 
those secret enemies* 
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1CHAPTER VI. 

CmerfUiiuUgiiaUon of Europe m con$€qiieuct <^lhe Mnrder. 
of the Duke d^Enghien» — Rutsia complains to T<dlei/rand 
of the vtoialion of Baden; and, along with Sweden, remoU' 
ttrdtes in a Note laid before the German Diet — but wkhoni 
efed.'-Ckarget bnmglU fy Buonaptfrte qgfiin^ Mr Drtiie, 
and Mr Spencer Smith — vAo are accordingly ditntiised 

from the Courts of Stutigard and Munich Seizure — 1»>- 

prisonment — and dismissai'-^ cf Sir George Bmnbold, the 
British EtniXf at homer Smxot^, -^Tremskfrp aiiempted 
against Lord Elgin, by the Agents ^ Buonaparte — ^De^ 
tails — Defeated by the exemplary Prudence of that Noble- 
man, — These Charges brought before the llonse of Com- 
wtons, and peremptorily denied by tki Chasic^hr tf tJke iCcw 
chequen 



B&ONAt>Aft(rfi, as we have seen^ jgained a great 
accession of poWi^r by the event of Pichegrxi'v coh^ 
spiracy. But this was in some measure colmter- 
balan(^ by the diminution of character which at- 
tached to the kidnapping and murdering the Duke 
d'Enghien, and by the foul sUsf»eioBs arising from 
the mysterious fate of Picbegru and Wright He 
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possessed no Icmger the respect which might be 
daimed by a victor and le^lator^ but had dis- 
tinctly shown that either the sudden tempest of 
ungoyemed passion, or the rankling fedings df 
personal Iwtred, conld induce him to take the 
readiest means of wreaking the basest, as well as 
the bloodiest yengramoe. Deep indigna^n was 
felt througjh every country on the Continent, 
though Russia and Sweden alone vmitured to ex- 
press their disfatisfaction widi a proceeding so 
tcftkttBTj to the law of nations. The court of St 
Petersburg went into state mourning for the Duke 
d'Enghi^, and whfle the Buasiaa minister at Paris 
presented a note to M. Tallqrra&d, conifdmnmg 
of the violation c^ die Duke of Baden's territory, 
the Russian resident at Ratisbon was instructed to 
lay before the Diet of the En^e a remonstrance 
to the same effect. The Swedish minister did the 
same. The answer of the French minister was 
ho6t9e and offiansive. He treated with scom the 
pretensions of Russia to interfere in the affiors of 
France and Germany, and accused that power of 
bdng desirous to rekmdle the flamiis <^ wir in 
fiurope. This correqioQdeuce tended greatly to 
k^ame thedtseoiitenta already wtdbsistiiig betwixt 
Kranoe and Russia,^andwsis cue main cause of again 
engs^iflig France ift war wUhtihttl powerful enemy. 
The Russian and Swedish remoiu^wce to the 
I^t pi^odttced no ^fect Austria was tM much 
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Apmm^i PnisiiA was tiM> doady feagbM wirii 
Fmnce^ to bfe influenced by it; and tlier^ wire note 
^ dM fnaller jpomrcra who could be exp&tMed to 
proTokft the displeasure c^ tbe first Coostd, by m* 
eondn^ ^ compkint of the yiofaition of tbe tet« 
i^ory of Bidm. Tbe bkxkl of the Dufae d'Eo- 
gUenwasnoty however, deirtined todeep uBtuvrngl^ 
in his obscure dn^alling^ TheDukeofBadanhfan- 
self reqMBted the matter ndght be'kft to ait8ii6i 
jfud oblivion; but many of <he Gcrtean po teatoto 
Mt fis men, what they dared not, in their hoiu^ of 
wc^kneas, reecnt as princes. It wiis a topic re* 
peatedly and d&nmomiy resumed wh^aever an 
<^portonily of resiitance against die uiiiTersal cotsh- 
quereir presented itsdf ; and the perfidy and crueE- 
ty of the whole transaction continued to ammate 
Hew enemies agatnat him, untiV in the isso^ diey 
became strong Plough to woric hb overthrow. 
Front tbe various and inconsistent pleas which 
Buonaparte set up in defence of hb conduct, now 
attempting to justify, now to apologiae for, now to 
throw on others, a crime which be alone had means 
and hi«erest to ecmimit, it b bdieved that he felt 
l^e deKdt of the Dtike d'£^|^nen to be the meat 
reprehentdiUe as w<tfU as tlie moat iaspolilic aet ia 
hbUfe. 

Already aware of the unpopuiaBity which attadn 
ed tohb ktecruel proceedings, BmmapattebeeteiBe 
desirous to comHerbaiaafce it by ittlUg the piri»Bc 
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miiid with a terrific idea of the schemes of JBogland^ 
which, in framing and encouraging attempts upon 
his life, 4rove him to those unusual and extraordi-^ 
nary acts, which lie desired to represent as mea^ 
sures of retaliation. Singular manoeuvres were re- 
sorted to for the purpose of confirming the opinions 
wbich he was desirous to impress upon the worid; 
The imprudence — so at least it seems— of Mr 
Drake, British resident at Munich, eni^bkd Buo- 
naparte Ip make his cliai^s against England, with 
some speciousnie$s. This ageiit of the Bi^sb gch 
vernment had maintained a secnet correspondence 
with a person of infamous character, called Mehee 
de la Touche, whp, a^ecting the sentiments of a 
Hoy^fst and enf my of Buonaparte, was in fact 
employed by the First Consul to trepan Mr Drake 
into expressions which might ij»pUjcaite the English 
ministers, his canstituents, and furnish groupds for 
the accusations which Buonaparte made again^ 
them. It certainly appears that Mr Drake enr 
deavoured, by the medium of De la Touche, to 
•contrive tlie means of ejecting an insurrection of 
the Royalists, or other enemies of Buonaparte, 
with whom his country was then at war ; and in 
doing so, he acted according to the practice of all 
belligerent powers, who, on all occasions, are de^ 
sirous to maintain a communication with such 
malcontents as may exist in the hostile nation. 
But, unless by the greatest distortion ofphrase and 
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€xpremc(n'> tl^ere arises out of tbe letters not tM 
slightest room to beliere that Mr Drake encoiJK 
raged the party with whom he supposed himself ta 
be in correspondence, to proceed by the OMide of 
airsassinaticni^ or any others that are ineompatibkr 
with the law 6f nations, and acknowledged by ci^ 
vUfased governments. The error of Mr Drakier 
seeiids to have been^ that he was not su0iciently 
eautious r^pectihg thesineerity of the person wkh 
^faom he maintained his intercourse^ Mr Spcncei^ 
Smith, the British envoy at Stnttgurd, was elH 
gaged in a similar tntr^ae, which appears als<> tor 
iiav^ b^n a snare spread for him by \h^ French 
goverhnient. 

Buctaaparte failed not to make the utmost use of 
these pretended discoveries^ which were pronral- 
gated with great form by Regnier, who lield the 
office of Ghrand Judge. He invoked the faith of 
nations, as if the Duke d'Enghien had been etiU 
residing in peaceable n^itrality at Ettenheim, and 
exclaimed against assassination^ (as if bis state dmi^ 
geons could not have whispered of the death' of 
Pichegru.) The complaisant "sovereigns of Slutt- 
jgard and Munich readily ordered Smith and Drake 
to leave their courts ; and the latter was forced to 
depait nn fi:>ot, and by cross- roads, to avoid being 
kidni^ped by the French gens d'armes. 

The fate which Mr Drake dreaded, and per- 
haps nanrbwly escaped, actually befell Sir George 
Rumbold, resident at the free German city of 
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HomlHiri^, te the capaci^ «f bw mtidi 
tfs «i¥oy to the Cirde of Ldwer QtoBony. Ofr 
tbe n%bt of the 26di October, be ww se^ied, kr 
TiolAtioii of the rights attached hj tbe low of na*^ 
tiotis to tbe peraona of anfaasaadorai w wett aa ta 
Ae territories of oeiitral coaDtriea, by ai party of 
the French troopa^ who crossed tbe £Um fm thai 
purpose. Tbe ^afwoj^ witb fab papens; WEfrtibeA 
transferred to Paris ia tbe capacity of a cleae pri« 
somer, and tbroim ioto tbe fbtid Tem^» Tho 
Htmost anxiety was eacciled evetfi amcmgst Bileii#* 
parte's miniatersy lestthsa imprisoduentsboidd b» 
inteBded as a prdude to fortfa^ violeiiee ; and beUl 
Fouch^ and Talleyrand exerted what infinenee 
they posaesaed oirer tbe mind of Napoleof^ to pire- 
"rent the proeeedings wbidi were to be apprehend* 
ed. TbeKbigof PrnteiaalsoexteBdedbispoweii^ 
fill intcarposition ; and tbe remit was^ thait Sia 
George Rumbold, aftar two days' iiaprisoomoit^ 
waft dinnissed to Eng^mdy on giTing boa paaole 
net to return to Hambuvgfa. It seems pfofaabki 
ahbougb the Monitenr caUa this geDtleman tbe 
wordiy associate ef Drake wad Spencer Sntitb^ 
and speaks of discoraries. amongst bfa papers wkidi 
were to enligl^en tbe pdblic oatbe poliqr ef Eng-^ 
land) tjiat nothing precise was aU^gad against him^ 
eren to palliate the outrage whidi. tbe Frencli r«f» 
ler had committed. 

Tbe tenor of Buona^arte^a conduct m ano^r 
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kutance, towirds a Britidi ooUenra of ^fislteotion, 
Ami^ bit scfaeme was tendered albortiw by tbt 
sogadly iji the noble individaal against wbom k 
was directed, is a striking illastradoH of the q^edes 
of iBtr^oe pradised by the French police, and en« 
aUes as ta form a correct judgment of the hind ci 
evid^oee upon which BooMiparte brcwght forward 
his calnhnuons accusation agadnst BritiuB and her 
subjects. 

The Earl of Elgin, lately ambassador of Great 
]Mtain at the' Port^ had, contrary to the usage 
nm<mg civilized nations^ been seised upon with Iris 
family as he passed through the French territory; 
and, daring the period ^ wfaicfa we are treating, 
he was residing upon bis parole near Pan, in the 
south ot France, as one of the Dekmi$. I^Mirtly 
after die arrest of Moreau, Georges^ ftc^ an order 
Arrived for committing bis lordbbJp to dose cii»> 
todf, in reprisal, it was said, <^ severities exercised 
in England on the French General Boyer. Tkt 
tmdi: was, that the affhir of General Boyer luid 
been satisfactorily explamed to the French gorem- 
ment. In the Parisian papers, on the contrary^ 
his lordship's imprisonment was ascribed to barba* 
rities which he was said to have inst^atsd against 
the French prisoners of war in Turk^— a charj^ 
totally without foundation. Lord Elgin was, how- 
ever, transferred to the strong castle of Lourde% si- 
tuated on the descent of the Pyrenees, where the 
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cooimftfidaiit recetr^ bim, thougli & faimliar ac*. 
qi^intaiice, with the resecve and coldness of ^ita-en-^ 
tM& stranger. Attenxpts were made hy tbis gentle-; 
man and his^ lieutenant to exasperate the feeUngsc 
wbicb must naturally agitate the mind of a. man^ 
torn from the bosom of bis family, and committed. 
to dose custody in a remote fortress,^ where the;ac-> 
commodation was as miserable as the c^tte. lisdl 
was gloomy, strong, and ominously secluded {tdm 
the world. They &iled, however, Jn eitr^cting 
from thefE pdsoner any expressions of viQleno^ o|^ 
iix^atience, however warranted by the U^ag,e tO: 
which he was subjected*^ 

. After 3 few days' cenfinement, a serjedqt i>f the. 
guard deliv/ered to Lord Elgin a letter, the writer 
of which ij3lfi!>rmed him„ that, being his. feUow-pri- 
ioner, and confined lit a secluded dungeo% be re- 
gretted he could liot Wait oh his lordship^ b^it that 
jwhen he walked in the court-yard^ he could havc^ 
!Conver3atioi]i with him at the window of his room. 
Justly suspecting this communication, Lordl^lgln 
destroyed the letter; and while he gave the Ser- 
jeant a louis d'or, told hip, that if he or any of bis 
isomrades should again bring him any secret letter 
or messftge, he would inform the commandapt of 
4he circumstance. Shortly afterwards, the com- 
mandant of the fortress, in conversation with Lord 
Elgin, spoke of the prisoner in question as a perr 
Hon whose health was suffering for want of exer-^ 
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Gise ; and nekt day bis lordship saw the utdtridaal 
walking m the court-yard before his window. He 
manifested every disposition to engage his lordsbqii 
•in conversation^ which. Lord Elgin successfully a^ 
voided. 

, A.few weeks afterwards, and not till he bad been 
sufa^cted to several acts of severity and vexati<», 
•Lord Elgin was. permitted to, return to Pau. But 
he was not yet extricated from the nets in which it 
was the fraudulent pbliey of the French govern- 
ment to involve him. The female, who acted as 
porter to his lordship's lodgings, one morning pre- 
sented him with a packet^ which ^he said had been 
left by a woman from, the country, who was to call 
for an answer. With the same prudence which 
distinguished bis conduct at Lourdes,. Lord Elgiu 
detained the portress in the apartment, and fbun^ 
that the letter was from. the state prisoner akc^y 
mentioned ; that it contained an accouiit of his be- 
ing imprisoned for an attempt to burn the Frendi 
fleet; and detailed his plan as one which he had 
stilLin view, and .which he held out in the colours 
itiost likely, as he judged, to interest an English- 
man. The packet also covered letters to the Compte 
d'Artois, and other foreigners of distinction, which 
Lord Elgin was requested to forward with his best 
convenience. Lord Elgin thrust the letters into tbe 
fire in presence of the portress, and kept her in tbe 
room till they were entirely consumed ; explaining 
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to ber, at the taaie time, that such letters to htm 
as migfat be delivered by any other channel ihma 
tJbe ordinary post, should be at once sent to the go- 
vernor of the town. His lordship j^idged it his 
farther duty to mention to the prefect the conspi- 
racy detailed in the letter, nnder the condilnon, 
however, that no steps should be taken in eoose^ 
quence, unless the afPair became lavown from some 
other quarter. 

Some short time after these transactions, and 
when Buonaparte was appointed to assume the im^ 
perial crown, (at which period t&ere was hope of 
ft general act of grace^ which diould ^npty the 
prisons,) Lord Elgin's fellow-captive at Lourdes, 
being, it seems, a real prisoner, as well as a spy» 
in hopes of meriting a share in this measure of 
clemency, made a fbll confessiouef all which he 
)iad done or designed to do against Napojeon's 
interest. Lord Elgin was naturally interested in 
Ibis eonfessiofi, which appeared in the Moniteur, 
and was a good deal surprised to see that a de- 
tail, otherwise minute, bore no reference to, or 
correspondence regarding, the plan of burning the 
Brest fleet He lost no time in writing an account 
of the particulars we have mentioned to a friend 
at Paris, by whom they were communicated to 
M<Hisieur Fargues, senator of the district of Beam, . 
whom these plots particularly interested as having 
his senatorie for their scene. When Lord El** 
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giafft kiter was put into his hand, the senator 
duHiged ooimt^aiice, and presently after expres* 
ttd his high ccingratiilati(xi at what he called I^rd 
fii{giB'9 provideatial escape. He then intin^ed^ 
mhk aoKsocn faesitRtion, that the whole was a plot 
la entn^ Lord Elgin ; that the lettef 9 were w^it- 
UoiMtVam^ and sent down to Bearo hy a confi* 
demiai agents with the &1L expectatien that tbej 
wonM be found in his lordship's posaeHBion. T^is 
was confirmed by the conunandant of Lionvdes, 
with whom Lord E%in had aftetwards an note* 
aeriKd conmninoalktti, in which he laid aside the 
jttihH*, and resumed the behaTiour of a gentleroan* 
He inifHited Lord Elgin's libeitation to the &vour-» 
able report which he himself and his lieutenanl 
had made of the calm and dignified manner in 
which his lordship had with^iood the artifices 
which they had been directed to use^ with a view 
of working on his feelings, and leading hin^ into 
some intemperance of expression against France 
or her ruler ; which might have furnished a pt^e- 
text for treating him with severity, and for io^pU-* 
eating the British goyemment in the imprud^ice 
of one of her nobles, invested with a diplomatic 
character. * 

* This aceopnt is abstmcted from the Ml details whic^ Lor4 
Blgiti did u« tilt fconeuf tp ctmmvam^^ ui 411 jm ^ fc enricntnH ma* 
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- The abdve narrative forms a: singular! j himinous; 
commetilary on the practices imputed to Messrs 
Drake and Spencer, and subsequently, to^ Sir 
George Rumbold ; nor is it a le» striking tUuse- 
fration of the detrition of ^he. unfortunate Captaip 
Wrtghti 'NV^ith one iota less . of prudence and 
presence of mind, Lord Elgin must have been ea- 
tangled in the snare which was so treacherously 
spread for him. H^d he even engaged inten mi- 
nutes^ <;onyersation with the villainottfr spy and iur* 
cendiary, it would have been in the power of such 
ft wretch to represent the import afiser his, own 
pleasure. . Or had his lordship retained the packet 
of letters even for half an hour in his possession, 
which he might have most innocently, doney. he 
would probably have been seized with them upon 
his person ; and it must in that case have been im- 
possible for him to repel such accusations, as Buo^ 
naparte would have no doubt founded on a.cir-* 
eumstance so suspicious. 

" While Napoleon used such perfidious means, in 
order to attach, if possible, to a British .ambassn-^ 
dor of such distinguished. rank, the ch^ge of car- 
rying on intrigues against his person, the. British 
ministers, in a tone the most manly and .dignified^ 
disclaimed the degrading charges which had been 
circulated against them through Europe. When 
the topic was introdiiced by Lord Morpeth into 
the British House of Commons, by a motion re- 
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specting the cdrrespondence of Drake, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer replied, ^* I thank the 
noble lord for giving me an opportunity to repel, 
c^nly and courageously, one of the most gross 
and most atrocious calumnies ever fabricated in 
one civilized nation to the prejudice of another. 
I affirm, that no power has been given, no instruc- 
tion has been sent, by this government to any in- 
dividual, to act in a manner contrary to the law of 
nations. I again affirm, as well in my own name 
as in that of my colleagues, that we have not au- 
thorised any human being to conduct himself in a 
manner contrary to the honour of this country, or 
the dictates of humanity." 

This explicit declaration, made by British mini- 
sters in a situation where detected falsehood would 
have proved dangerous to those by whom it was 
practked, is to be placed against the garbled cor- 
respondence of which the French possesjsed them- 
selves, by means violently subversive of the law of^ 
nations ; and which correspondence was the re- 
sult of intrigues that would never have existed but 
for the treacherous suggestions of their own 
ag.ents. , 



VOL.'V. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



i^apcieon meditates a change of title from Chief Consul to Em* 
peror.—A D^otioh to this pufpbse brought ftfrward'in the TVi- 

■%tMi^'^^3ppoi^ tyff Canwt-^MopM, by the T'tibuiuae mid 
'Befkfyi^OiaUWe)ofikeK<Hlf1SI^0lem,**Kh^ 
p9apie.*^N9p6leon wiritt Botthgntp AMm^Chap^ie^ tmi ihe 
Frontiers of Germany^ where he is received with reaped, — 
7%^ Coronation,'— Pita FIJ. is summonedfrom Rome to per^ 

form the Ceremony at Paris.^Details, — Reflections. — Changes 
that took place in ttaly.^-N^apoleon appointed Sovereign of 
ttaly, Ond droumed at MilmU'-^Crenoa annexed to "France. 

The time seemed now propitious for Buona- 
parte to make the last remaining movement in the 
^eat gauie, which he had hitherto played with 
equal skiU, boldness, and success. The opposing 
factions of the state lay in a great measure pro- 
strate before him. The death of the Duke d'En- 
ghien and of Pichegru had intimidated the Royal- 
ists, while the exile of Moreau had left the Repub- 
licans without a leader. 

These events, while they greatly injured Buo- 
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naparle^s dkaiscter 9s a man, ^otended, in a like 
peDpaBtioQ, the idea of Ms pomoTj and of his ie^ 
tonniDatio9 to Miploy it to the utmost estreodty 
agunat wliosoerar mi^t <^pose liim. This mo» 
roent, therefiMie, xxf gmeri^ urfraussioii and intimi* 
datisn ^mma die fittest >to be used ibr transmuting 
die jmilitsry baton of tlie First Consul into a scep" 
tee^ sesembling ithose erf* the amaent and estaUisk- 
ed ^ioverei^ies of Euri^e ; and it oidy remuur 
^y^&r ope who could now dispose of France as 
belisted, to dictate the fom and fiEuduon of the 
new enMem of his 'swajr. 

The title of King most obnously presei^ed it- 
self; but it was connected with the 4:laims of the 
Bonrbons, whieh it was not Buonaparte's policy^ 
to reddl to repen^aoioe. That of Emperor in* 
{died a yet. iugber powder of sovej^eign^, and diere 
^dsOed no ccMnpedtor who «ould -challenge a ckun 
to it. dt was a norelty also, and flattered the 
French love of diange ; and diou^, in fact, the 
estefcitahmentof an .empire ^was inconsistent with 
the variouis oaths taken against royalty, it .was not^ 
in terms, so directly ^contradictory to them. Aa 
die jre^establishment of a kmgdom, so far it Was 
agreieable to those who might seek, not indeed 
bow to keep their vows, but how to elude, in 
Words at 4east, the charge of having broken them. 
T^ DOapoleon^s own ear, the word King mi^ 
sound as if it restricted his power within the }i* 
k2 
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mtts of the ancient kingdom; while that of Em 
peror might comprise dominions equal to the 
wide sweep of ancient Rome herself, and the 
bounds of the habitable earth alone could be con- 
sidered as circumscribing their extent 

The main body of the nation being passive or 
intimidated, there was no occasion to stand upon 
much ceremony with the constitutional bodies, the 
members of which were selected and paid by Buo- 
naparte himself, held their posts at his pleasure, 
had every species of advancement to hope if they 
promoted his schemes, and every evil, of. which 
the least would be deprivation of ofiice, to expect, 
should they thwart him. 

, On the 30th of April 1804, Curee, an orator of 
no great note, (and who was perhaps selected on 
that very account, that his proposal might be dis- 
avowed, should it meet with unexpected, opjposi- 
tion,) took the lead in this measure, which was to 
destroy the slight and nominal remains of a free 
constitution which France retained under her pre- 
sent form of government . •* It was time to bid 
adieu," he said, " to political illusions* The inter- 
nal tranquillity of France.Iiad been regained, peace 
with foreign states had been secured by victory. 
The finances of the country had been restored, ks 
code of laws renovated and re-established. -: It 
was time to.as(^ertain the possession of these bless* 
'iogs to the nation in future, and the orator -saw 
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no mode of doing this, save rendering the supreme 
power hereditary in the person and family of Na- 
poleon, to whom France owed such a debt of gra- 
titude. This, he stated, was the universal desire 
of the army and of the people. He invited the 
Tribunate, therefore, to give effect to the general 
wish, and hail Napoleon Buonaparte by the title 
of Emperor, as that which best corresponded with 
the dignity of the nation;" 

The members of the Tribunate contended with 
each other who should most enhance the merits of 
Napoleon, and prove, in the most logical and rhe- 
torical terms, the advantages of arbitrary power 
over the various modifications of popular or limit- 
ed governments. But one man, Carnot, was bold 
enough to oppose the full tide of sophistry and 
adulation. This name is unhappily to be read 
among the colleagues of Robespierre in the Re- 
volutionary Committee, as well as amongst those 
who voted for the death of the misused and unof- 
fending Louis XVI. ; yet bis highly honourable 
conduct in the urgent crisis now under discussion, 
shows that the zeal for liberty which led him into 
such excesses was genuine and sincere; and that, 
in point of firmness and public spirit, Carnot 
equalled the ancient patriots whom he aspired to 
imitate. His speech was as temperate and expres- 
sive as it was eloquent. Buonaparte, he admitted, 
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had ssred France^ and sared it by the aasiniiplion 
of absdute powtr ; but thb, he oontendedy was onlj 
thet teinporary omsequonee of a idolent crisis of the 
ktiid to which republioa were 8ubje<5t, aiad the emU 
of which coiM only be atenmied by a remedy eqtsiA* 
ly violent The present heed of the gaveroifleiit 
was^ he allowed^ a dictator; btit in the saane 
sense in which Fabins^ Camilla^ and Ciftcittiist^ 
tus, were so of yore, who retired to the condition 
of private citizens when they had accomptiibed 
the purpose fi>r which temporarjr supremfioy had 
been intrusted to them. The like was to be eic* 
peeted from Buonaparte, who, on enterii^ on the 
goremment of the state, had invested it with Be* 
puUican forms, which he had taken a schema oath 
to maintain, and n^ich it was the ofagect of Ci»* 
tee's motion to invite him to violate* He allow^ 
that the various Republican forms of France had 
been f6und deficient in stability, which he ccai* 
tended was owing to the tempestuous period in 
which they had been adopted, and the excited and 
irrimble temper of men fired with political animo^ 
sity, and inclipftble at the moment of steady or, pU^ 
losophical r^ectton ; but he appealed to the \Jm^ 
ted States of America, as an eicample of a demo*- 
erntieai government, equally wise, vigorous, and 
permanent. He admitted the virtues and talents of 
the pre&^t governor of France, but contended 
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diat these attrihote/s cxmiU noi b^ rendefed heve?- 
dkar J along with tfi«. tbronOi. He remmfeddb^ 
Tijlniiiiite. Am Domitjaa had been the. son of Hm 
wisjd VeipaaJaiy Ca%ulA of Gewaanicas^. aad Com* 
iBodaaof MarcuaAnveliiia. jL9atfi1.be asked^ vha? 
ther it was not wronging Riiopapartft^a.gtory Iq 
substitute a new tkde to^ that whidi he had sen- 
4eced ao-iUostciov^ and to iai»itftai}dtempthjiato 
hei^iae the instrumeniof deet^^ing the Ubeiii^^ 
^ the ¥erjr countiy to whysb hBrhftdiren4Med $«Qb 
uie^tiiiuihle aervicea? He thfiaanaaittced the aiw 
deni^bdN^ prc^poaition, thatwhal aavYice^ aaevei an 
kidividual odgbt render to thct state q£ v^Mch he 
waa a m^dber^^ Ihejre i^re bounda to pidftUfitgrati-r 
tade preaeribed by beoonm a^ wf U aa r^aaon^ If 
a citiaea had Ae neaas of cfMarating the safety^ or 
reiteoriag the tibertj of hia c^Miatrji^ it could not 
be teraned a becoming FeeompeBaa to surrender to 
him that yery liberiy^ the revestablishnicBt of which 
bad beeoihig fvwn vmrk. Or whiit^or]!!^ heasked» 
ecHiiki aocrne to the sel£L^ iqdiYidual, wha should 
obum die snrrender of his coiuitrjr's independense 
in requital of bis services^ and de3ire ta convert 
the state which his talents had pretenred into hit 
own private patrimony ? 

Carnot concluded his manly and patriotic speech 
by declaring^ that though he oppos^ on gnwutdi 
of ccmsciaKe the alteration of gavernmcnt whkdi 
had been proposed^ he would, nevertheleesy dMnld 
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it be adopted by the nation, give it his unlimited 
obedience. He kept his word accordingly, and 
retired to a private station, in poverty most ho- 
nourable to a statesman who had filled the high- 
est offices of the state, and enjoyed the most un- 
limited power of amassing wealth. 

When his oration was concluded, there was a 
contention for precedence among the time-serving 
speakers, who were each desirous to take the lead 
in refuting the reasoning of Carnot. It. would be 
tedious to trace them through their sc^histry. 
The leading argument turned iipoa the talents of 
Buonaparte, his services rendered to France, and 
the necessity there was for acknowledging them by 
something like a proportionate act of national gra- 
titude. Their eloquence resembled nothing so' 
nearly a& the pleading of a wily procures, ^who en^ 
deavours to persuade some simple maiden, that the 
services rendered to her by a liberal, and gallant 
admirer, can only be rewarded by the sacrifice of 
her honour.. The speaking (for it could neither 
be termed debate nor deliberation) was prolonged 
for three days, after which the motion of Curee 
was> adopted by the Tribunate, without one nega- 
tive voice excepting that of the inflexible Carnot- 

The Senate, to whom the Tribunate hastened to 
present their project of establishing despotism u^- 
der its own undisguised title, hastened to form a 
senatus consultum, which established the new con* 
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stitution of France. The outline, — ^for what would 
it serve to trace the minute details of a design 
sketched in the sand, and obliterated by the tide of 
subsequent events, — ^was as fc^ows :*- 

1st, Napoleon Buonaparte was declared heredi- 
tary Emperor of the French nation* The empire 
was made hereditary, first in the male line of the 
Emperor's direct descendants. Failing these, Na- 
poleon might adopt the sons or grandsons c^ his 
brothers, to succeed him in such order as he might 
point out. In default of such adoptive heirs, Jo- 
seph and Louis Buonaparte were, in succession, 
declared the lawful heirs df. the empire. Lucien 
and Jerome Buonaparte were excluded from this 
rich inheritance, as they had both disobliged Na- 
poleon by marrying without his consent. 

2d, The members of the Imperial family were 
declared Princes of the Blood, and by the decree 
of. the. Senate, the offices of Grand Elector, Arch- 
chancellor of the Empire, Archchancellor of State, 
High Constable, and Great Admiral of the Em- 
pire, were established as necessary appendages of 
the empire. These dignitaries, named of course 
by the Emperor himself, consisting of his relatives, 
connexions, and most faithful adherents, formed his 
Grand Council. The rank of Marechal of the 
Empire was conferred upon seventeen of the most 
distinguished generals, comprehending, Jourdan, 
Augereau, and others, formerly zealous Republi- 
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cans. Duroc was iiaaied Gvand Mftrtduil of tiM 
Palace ; CaukiBoourt, Master of the Horse; Ber* 
thier, Grand Harrttinnj aod tlM Compte db Sh* 
gur, a noblemaB o£ Ae old courts Maater of Gera«- 
monies. 

Ttuis did repttUkaK foms, at length aad final- 
lyf gi^^ ^'^y to those of a oourt; and that natioiiy 
which no> moderate or rational degree of freaimBL 
would aakisfy^ b«w contoitediy^ or a^ least passive^ 
I7, assmned Aeyoke of a wtSkKty AsspoiL Francs, 
in 17^ had beearlfte the wiU dephant ia hk fita 
of fury, when to oppoae bia conrse is. deadi.; ki 
1804, she waa like the same animal tamed and 
trained, who hneeb down md snftvs himsdf to be 
mounted by the soldier, whose business is te delve 
him into the throng of the battle. 

Measures were take% as on former occasion^ to 
preserve appeanmces, hy obtaining, in show at 
least, the cfunion of iSae people, on this radical 
change of their system. Goirernment, however; 
were already confident of their approbation^ wbiob, 
indeed, had i^&ver been rafbsed to any of the va*- 
rious constitutions, howcTer inconsistent, that h«d 
succeeded each other with sudi rapidity. Se- 
cure on this point, Boonaparte's accession to die 
Empire was proclaimed with the greatest pomp, 
without waiting'to inquire wheUier the people ap* 
prored of his promotion or otherwise. The pro- 
clamation waa coldly received, even by the popn- 
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l«c*9 ttui excited litlle eutbusmm. It aeeBied, ac- 
oordiag to some wrUors, as if ike shades of D'£a* 
C^iien and Pidiegru had been present mvisiUy} 
aad spread a damp over the eeremony. The 
Emperor was recognised by the soldiery wkh more 
warmth. He visited the ^icaaai4)meiits at Boulogne, 
with the intention^ apparently, of receiying such 
mi acknowledgment from the troops as was paid 
by the aodent FraidLs to their monarchs, when 
they devated them cm their bucklers. Seated on 
an iron ehair^ said to hare belonged to King Da^ 
Robert, be tock his place between two immense 
camps, and having before kirn the Channel and 
the hostile coa^ of England* The weather, we 
have been assured, had been tempestuous, but no 
8<K>ner had the Emperor assumed his seat, to re* 
ceive the homage of his shouting host, than the 
Bky cleared, and the wind drqpt, retaining just 
breath sufficient gently to wave the banners. Even 
tiie elements seemed to acknowledge the Imperial 
dignity, all save the sea, which rolled as carelessly 
to the feet of Napoleon as it had formerly done 
towards those of Canute the Dane. 

The Emperor, accompanied with his Empress, 
who bore her honours both gracefiiUy and meekly, 
visited Aix-la*CbapeUe, and the frontiers of Ger- 
many. They recetted the congratulations of all 
the powers of Europe, excepting England, Russia, 
and Sweden, upon their new exaltation ; and the 
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German princes, who had everything to hope and 
fear from so powerful a neighbour, hastened to 
pay their compliments to Ni^leon ^in person, 
which more distant sovereigns offered by their 
ambassadors. 

But the most splendid and public recognition of 
his new rank was yet to be made, by the formid 
act of coronation, which, therefidre, Napoleon de- 
termined should take place with circumstances of 
solemnity, which had been beyond the reach of 
any temporal prince, however powerful, for many 
ages. His policy was often marked by a wish 
to revive, imitate, and connect his own titles and 
interest with, some ancient observance of former 
days; as if the novelty of his claims could have 
been rendered- more venerable by investing them 
with antiquated forms, or as men of low birth, 
when raised to wealth and rank, are . sometimes 
desirous to conceal the obscurity of their origin 
under the blaze of heraldic honours. Pope Leo, 
he remembered, had placed a golden crown on the 
head of Charlemagne, and proclaimed him Empe- 
ror of the Romans. Pius VII., he determined, 
should do the same for a successor to much more 
than the actual power of Charlemagne. But 
though Charlemagne had repaired to Rome to re- 
ceive inauguration from the hands of the Pontiff 
of that day. Napoleon resolved that he who now 
owned the proud, and in Protestant eyes profane^ 
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title of Vicar of Christ, should travel to France to 
perforin the coronation of the successful chief, by 
whom the See of Rome had been more than once 
humbled, pillaged, and impoverished, but by 
whom also her power had be^i re-erected and re- 
stored, not only in Italy, but in France itself. 

Humiliating as the compliance with Buonaparte^i 
request must have seemed to the more devoted 
Catholics, Pius VII. had already sacrificed^ to ob- 
tain the Concordat, so much of the power and pri- 
vileges <5f the Roman See, that he could hardly 
have been justified if he had run the risk of losing 
the advantages of a treaty so dearly purchased, by 
declining to incur some personal trouble, or, it 
might be termed, some direct self-abasement. 
The Pope, and the cardinals whom he consulted, 
implored the illumination of Heaven upon their 
councils ; but it was the stern voice of necessity 
which assured them, that, except at the risk of 
dividing the Church by a schism, they could not 
.refuse to comply with Buonaparte's requisition. 
The Pope left Rome on the 5th November. He 
was everywhere received on the road with the 
highest respect, and most profound veneration; 
the Alpine precipices themselves had been secured 
by parapets wherever they could expose the ve- 
nerable Father of the Catholic Church to danger, 
or even apprehension. Upon the 26th November, 
he met Buonaparte at Fontainbleau ; and the con- 
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duct of die Emperor Napoleon was «6 studioudy 
respddfiil towards him as that of Cfaarleinagne, 
whom he wms pleased to call his predecessor, 
could have been towards Leo. 

Ob the dd Deeenber, the ceremony of the co- 
ronalfton took place m the ancient x^athe^ral of 
Notae Dune, ^ifehiiie addition of .ev.ery ceremony 
wiiich conld be -deriscd do add to its 8olemiij^« 
Yet We hawe rbeen told thnt ithe multitude ilid >not 
pantidpate in the cerdoMniai Willi ihat ^agermss 
,wbich characterises the inhabitant!^ of .all captMs, 
but espedally diose of Parts, jxpoa siinihir oocaf 
sions. They had, within a very &w years, aeen ao 
m«iy exhibitions^ processions and festivals, esla^ 
blished on the most discordant principles, wiiieh» 
tfaou^ annouBced as permonentand unchabgieatflc, 
had successively given way to i^wer docinriiies, 
that they coniBidered the splendid representatioa 
before them as an unsubstantidi pageant, which 
would fade away in its turn. iBuonaparte himr 
self seemed absent and gloomy, till recalled Ao a 
sei^se of his grandeur by the voice iof ibe nimc- 
rous deputies and functionaries sent upfrom alltbe 
several departments of France, to witness :ihe<0Ch 
renaiion. These functionaries had been selected 
with due iittenticm to their political opioicms^ aiWI 
tnanyef^iem holding offices under the •govemment, 
■or expectkig ben^ts from the Emperor, made up, 
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1^ \ke £CAkms vivacity of their aacl«i«aiioiAs, for 
the <x>ldness of the good ckizeius of PiKris. 

The Emperor took bis eor«>iiatioii oatb, as usijal 
on such oocastons, with hh hands upon ihe Sorip- 
tinre, mid in the form in which it was ^repeated to 
him by the Pope. But in the act of coronaitian it- 
del^ there was a ntariced deviation ftimk tbe univer^ 
sal custom, characteristicof the man, the age, and 
the conjuncture. In all othier ^similar solemni- 
ties, the crown had been pkcedcmthe-soviereign's 
head by die presiding ^iritual person, as reqo^e- 
^«ii^g die Deily, by whom princes rule. But^nol: 
e?en fiiom the Head of the Catholic Church would 
Buonaparte consoit to receive as a boon the :goU 
den symbol of soverdgnty^ inrhich he was sendble 
iie owed solely to his own m^aralHeled train of 
military and civil successes. The crown bavix^ 
been Uessed by the Pope, l^^oieou i^ok it from 
the dtar wlfii liis own hands, and .placed it on his 
throws. He then put the diadem on the 'bead of 
his Empress, as if determined to show that his au- 
thority was the child of his^wn^ctions. Te Deum 
was'flmng; the heralds, ^for they also had agfun 
4Mnne into fashi^i,) prochuned, ^^ that the thrice 
gtoi^ous and d»rice augustt Napokson, Emperor of 
ihe Ptennkkf was crowned and installed.'' Thus 
conduded this remarkable ceremony. Those who 
reiiiettiber -having beheld it^ must rnow doiibt 
whether they were waking, or whether fancy had 
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framed a vision so dazzling in its app6arance^ so 
extraordinary in its origin and progress, and so 
ephemeral in its endurance. 

The very day before the ceremony of coronation, 
(that is, on the 1st of December,) the senate had 
waited upon the Emperor with the result of the 
votes collected in the departments, which, till that 
time, had been taken for granted. Upwards' of 
three millions five hundred thousand citizens hakl 
given their votes on this occasion ; of whom only 
about three thousand five hundred had declared 
against the proposition. The vice-president, Neuf- 
chateau, declared, " this report was the unbiassed 
expression of the people's choice. No government 
could plead a title more authentic." 

This was the established language of the day; 
but when the orator went farther, and mentioned 
the measure now adopted as enabling Buonaparte 
to guide into port the vessel of the Republic^ one 
would have thought there was more irony than 
compliment in the expression. 

Napoleon replied, by promises to employ the 
power which the unanimous consent of the senate^ 
the people, and the army, had confei^red upon him, 
for the advantage of that nation which he himself, 
writing from fields of battle, h^d first saluted with 
the title of the Great. He promised, too, in name 
of his Dynastjr, that his children should long pre- 
serve the throne, and be at once the first soldiers in 
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itiearmy of France, and the first magistrates among 
her citizens* 

As every word on such an occasion was scrupu^- 
lously sifted and examined, it seemed to some that 
this promise, which Napoleon volunteered in be^- 
half of children who had as yet no existence, inti- 
mated a meditated change of consort, since from 
his present Empress he had no longer any hope 
of issue. Others censured the prophetic tone in 
which he announced what would be the fate and 
conduct of unborn beings, and spoke of a reign, 
newly commenced, under the title of a Dynasty, 
which is usually applied to a race of successive 
princes* 

We pause for a moment to consider the act of 
popular accession to the new government ; because 
there, if anywhere, we are to look for something 
like a legal rights in virtue of which Napoleon 
might claim obedience. He himself, when plead- 
ing his own cause after his fall, repeatedly rests his 
right to be considered and treated as a legitimate 
monarch, upon the fact that he was called to the 
crown by the voice of the people. 

We will not stop to inquire how the registers, 
in which the votes of the citzens were enrolled, 
were managed \)y the functionaries who had the 
charge of them ; — it is only necessary to state in 
passing, that these returning officers were in gene- 
ral accessible to the influence of government, and 

VOL. v. L 
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th^t there was no poctfiwlity of inftttoilyig wiy jcnt^ 
tiny into the authenticity of the returns. Neither 
•will we repeat^ that instead c^.waitisig for the erent 
of the popular vote, he had aocepUd of the ^m^ 
pire frcMD the Setiaie, and had been proclaimed 
Emperor acoordingly. Waiving those circum*- 
atances eBtirely» let it be remembered^ that France 
M usiwlly reckoned to . contain upwards ^ thktjr 
ttiUioas of inhabitants, and that thnae millioiis five 
iMKidmd thousand, only, gave their votes. This 
was not a third part, deducing women and children 
Af those who had a title to express their opinioiv 
where it was to be held decisive of the greatest 
change which the state could undergo ; iind it must 
be dlowed that the authority of so limited « por- 
tkm of the people is far too small to bind the re- 
snaftider. We have heard it indeed argued, thit 
the qmestion having been formally put to the ite- 
tion at large, every one was under an obligation to 
make a specific reply ; and timy who did not vote, 
must be hdidto have acquiesced in the opinkm exr 
pressed by the majority of such as did* This argifr- 
ment, being direcdj contrary to the presunptioB 
of law in all similar cases, is not more valid than 
ihe defence of the soldier, who, accused of having 
stolen a necklace from an image of the Vicgin, re- 
plied to the charge, that he had first asked the 
MadoBDa's permission, and, receiving no 
hmd takan silenoe fer consent. 
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In another poini of view, it must be remetnberod 
that this vate» by which Napokon claimed the th- 
Molute Mod irredeemable cession of the liberties of 
France in hia favour, was not a jot more ao- 
Jemn than those by which the people had previoua- 
ly £>anctroned the Constitutionid Monarchy of 1701, 
the Hepublic of 1792^ the Directory of 179^ and 
the Consular Goyernment of 1799. Now^ either 
the tote upoa all those occasions was binding aad 
|»etmaneni^ or k was oapable of being denied and 
noeaUed at tfaepleKure of d>a people. If t;ke foiv 
mer was the^mse, then, the peopJb had no right, in 
1904^ to resume the votes they bad g»ye«i» aiad ti^ 
imths they had sworn, t9 the fiit^ lorcn /^govero- 
ment in 1791. The others whioh th^ ^apciioM^ 
ip its stead*. i^re,4ncanse<iiieiio^ mereusurpatioqf, 
jind thiut: now* attempted the most flagrant ofsAh 
since three constitatioBs, each reding <»n the poff^ 
lar consent, were demolished* and three scjts of 
oaths broken fM^d discarded, u> mfijke rjoom for the 
present model. Agaui, if the people* in ^ wearing 
to one <H>nsiitutioni retained inali^f^y the right 
f^ s«id>$titutii|g fioothdr whenever Aey tboMg^t pro- 
per, the Imperial Constitiitioa remained at their 
m^cy as much sis those that preceded it; §nd than 
ol) what couM Buonaparte Pest the itovialahtiityof 
Jm ai^lhority, guarded with such jealous precauiion, 
and disaigood to descend tohissucoessdrci, Wiithout 
nmf fiitute appeal to the people? The dynasty 

l2 
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which he supposed himself to have planted, wds iit 
that case not the oak'^tree which he conceived it, 
but, held during the good pleasure offa fickle peo- 
ple, rather resembled the thistle, whose unsubstan- 
tial crest rests upon the stalk only so long as the 
wind shall not disturb it. 

But we leave these considerations ; nor do we 
stop to inquire how many, amid the three millions 
and upwards of voters, gave an unwilling signa- 
ture, which they would have refused if they had 
dared, nor how many more attached no greater 
consequence to the act than to a piece of formal 
complaisance, which every government expected 
in its turn, and which bound the subject no longer 
than the ruler had means to enforce his obedience. 
Another and more formidable objection remains 
behind, which pervaded the whole pretended sur- 
irender by the Frinch nation of their liberties, and 
rendered it void, null, and without force or effect 
whatsoever. It was, from the commencement, 
what jurists call a pactum in iUicUo : — the people 
gave that which they had no right to surrender, 
and Buonaparte accepted that which he had no 
title to take at their hands. In most instances of 
despotic usurpation — we need only look at the case 
of Caesar — the popular party have been made the 
means of working out their own servitude ; .the go- 
vernment being usurped by some demagogue who 
acted in their name, and bad the art to make their 
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t>wn hands the framers of their own chains. Bat 
though such consent on the part of the people 
elicited from an excess of partial confidence or of 
gratitude, may have rendered such encroachments 
on the freedom of the state more easy, it did not 
and could not gender it in any case more legal* 
The rights of a free people are theirs to enjoy, but 
not theirs to alienate or surrender. The people 
are in this respect like minors, to whom law as- 
sures their property, but invests them with no title 
to give it away or consume it; the national privi- 
leges ace an estate entailed from generation to ge- 
neration^ and they can neither be the subject of 
gift, exchange, nor surrender, by those who enjoy 
the usufruct or temporary possession of them. No 
man is lord even of his person, to the e£Ebct pf sur- 
rendering his life or limbs to the mercy of another ; 
the contract of the Merchant of Venice would now 
be held null from the beginning in any court of 
justice in Europe* But far more should the re- 
port of 1804, upon Buonaparte's election, be es- 
teemed totally void, since it involved the cession 
on the part of the French people of that which 
ought to have been far more dear to them, and held 
more inalienable, than the pound of flesh nearest 
the heart, or the very heart itself. 

As the people of France had no right to resign 
their own liberties^ and that of their posterity, for 
ever, so Buonaparte could not legally avail himself 
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flf their prodigiA and imprttdent cesskm. If a 
IritBd ipan gore a pieoc of gold by mistalce Hiylciad 
'tif a piooe of silveiv be wbo reoaiYeft it acqinret no 
kgal title to tbe surplus raluei If an ignorant 
men caiter UBwittb^y into an illegal compact^ his 
i^pdaturc^ tbougb voluntary^ ia not binding upon 
JUm. It ia true, that Buonaparte kad rendered 
ihe kigbeat services .te France, by bis Italian cam* 
IHugna in tbe first instance^ and irfierwardal^ tbat 
wonderful train of soccess wbidi foUpwed- his re- 
tom from l^ypt; Still, tbe serrices yielded by a 
•anbject to bis native bnd^ like tbe du^ paid by a 
'bbi^ to a parait, ctmnot rend^ bkt craditoi of 
"Hie ooantry, beyond the amount which she bag le*- 
^ttl means of discharging. If France had reoeived 
•die highest benefits from Buonaparte, she had in 
xetum raised him as high as any sntgect could be 
advanced, and had, indeed, in her rechless prodi- 
':gality of gratitudey given, or suffered him to as- 
•aume, tbe very deepotie author ityyinhieh this com«: 
pact of which we treat was to consolidate and sano- 
iion under its real name cS Empive. Here^ there- 
lore, we close the argumoit; concluding tbe pre- 
tended vote of the French people to be totally null, 
both as r^arding the subjects who yielded their 
privileges, and the emperor who accepted of their 
anrrendecv The former oonld not giveaway rights 
which it was not lawful to resi^p^ tbe latter could 
not.aoeefrt an authority which it was nnlawfnl to 
exercise. 
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Afl apology, or nnhcr m paUmtkuv of Baoa»> 
pwte's nsurpatioii, has been set up by hiibscif and 
bis more ardent admirers^ and we are desirous of 
giTing to it all the weight which it shall be found 
to deserve. Tbey ha^e said, and with great rea« 
SOB, tbat Boonaparte^ viewed in his general eotn 
d«ct» was no selfish nsnrper, and that the mode i» 
which be acquired hia power was gilded over by 
the' «se which he made of it This is true ; for 
we wiU not nnder*rate the merits which Napoleon 
thms^ acqmredr by observing that shrewd politi- 
cians have been of opinion, that sovereigns who 
have only a questionable right to their anthori^, 
are compelled, were it but for their own sakes^ to 
govern in sudi a manner as to make the country 
feel its advantage in submitting to tbeir gomn^ 
menu We grant willingly, that in much of his in* 
temal administration Buooaparte showed that he 
^fesired tp have no advantage separate from that 
of France ; that he conceived her inter^ts to be 
connected with his own glory ; that he expended 
his weakh ija ornamenting the empire, and not upon 
objects more immediately personal to himselC We 
have nodonbt tbat be bad more pleasure in seeing 
treasurea of art added to the Moseum, than in 
banging them on the walls of bis own p^ilace ; and 
diat he spdte truly, when asserting that be grudge 
ed Joeei^Bie the expe^iv^ plants with which sha 
decorated her residence bA Malmaison^ because her 
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taste interfered with the prosperity, of the public 
. botanical garden of Paris. We allow, therefore, 
that Buonaparte fully identified himself with the 
country which he bad rendered his patrimony ; 
and that while it should be called by his name, 
he was desirous of inyesting it with as much ex- 
ternal splendour, and as much internal prospe-^ 
rity, as his gigantic schemes were able to com- 
pass. No doubt it jnay be said, so compl^iely 
was the country identified with its ruler, that as 
France had nothing but what belonged to its Em- 
peror, he was in fact improving his own estate when 
be advanced her public works, and could no more 
be* said to lose sight of his own interest, than a pri- 
vate gentleman does, who n^lects his garden to 
ornament his park. But it is not fair to press the 
motives of human nature to their last retreat, in 
which something like a taint of self-interest may so 
often be discovered. It is enough to r^ly, that 
the selfishness which embraces the Interests of a 
whole kingdom, is of a kind so liberal, so extended, - 
and so refined, as to be closely allied to patriotism ; 
and that the good intentions of Buonaparte to- 
wards that France, over which he ruled with de- 
spotic sway, can be no more doubted, than the af- 
fections of an arbitrary father whose object it is to 
mftke his son prosperous and happy, to which he 
annexes as the only condition, that he shall be im- 
plicitly obedient to every tittle of his wilL The 
misfortune is, however, that arbitrary power is in 
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itself a facuky, which, whether exercised over a 
kingdom, or in the bosom of a family, is apt to 
be used with caprice rather than judgment, and 
becomes a snare to those who possess it, as well 
as a burden to those over whom it extends. A 
father, for example, seeks the happiness of his 
son, while he endeavours to assure his fortimes, by 
compelling him to enter Jnto a mercenary and re- 
luctant marriage ; and Buons^rte conceired him- 
self to be benefiting as well as aggrandising France, 
when preferring the splendour of conquest to the 
blessings of peace, he led the flower of her young 
men to perish in foreign fields, and finally was. 
the means of her being delivered up, drained 
of her population, to the mercy of the foreign 
invaders, whose resentment his ambition had pro- 
voked* 

Such are the considerations which naturally 
arise out of Napoleon's final and avowed assump- 
tion of the absolute power, which he had in reality 
possessed and exercised ever since he had been 
created First Consul forlife. It was soon after made 
manifest, that France, enlarged and increased in 
stroigth as she had been under his auspices, was 
yet too narrow a sphere for his domination* Italy 
afforded the first illustration of his grasping ambi- 
tion. 

The northern states of Italy had followed the 
-example of France through all her change of mo- 
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ikls. Tb<^ had became vepabUeaix in m Directo- 
rial form^ wh^n Napoleon's sword conquered them 
from the Austrians ; bad changed to an establish*, 
iment siinitar to the Coasnlar^ when that was insti- 
tuted in Paris by the ISth. Bmmaire; and were 
now destined to recelTc, as a kingf him who Jbsd. 
lately aee^):ted and exerdaed with regal anthorky 
the office of ^beir president 

The authorities of the Italian (late Cisalpine) 
Republic bad a prescient guess of what was e3c- 
pecied of them. A deputation appeared at Paris, 
to declare the absolute necessity which they felt^ 
that their governoaent should assume a monarchic 
cal and hereditary f<»m. On the ITth March, 
tbey obtained an audience of the Emperar,, to 
whom they intimated the unanimous deair^^-tbetn 
countrymen, that Napoleon, founder of the Italian 
Republic slmuld beotonalrch of the Italian King- 
dom* He. W9A lo have power to name his succes-i 
so«, sucb bcdog always a natiye of France or Italy; 
With an affectation of jealous independence^ kow^ 
erer^ the authors of this ^ humble petition and 
advice'' stipulated, that the crowns of France and 
Italy should nerer, save in the present instance^ 
be placed on the head of tibe same monarch. Na^ 
poleon migbtv duiing his life, devolve -die an* 
vereignly of Italy on one of his descendants, either 
natural or adopted ; but it was anxiottslj st%>ula- 
ted, that audi d^gaftiim diould not be ma^e do- 
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vwg the period wbile France ccmtiDiied to bceupy 
the Nei4K)litJUi territories^ the Russians Corfb, and 
the British Malta. 

Buonaparte granted the petition of the Italian 
Slates, and listened with indulgenoe to their jea'*- 
lous scruples. He agreed with them, that the se» 
paration of the crowns of France and Itaty, whieb 
might be usefbl to their descendants, woutd be in 
the highest degree dangerous to themselves; and 
therefore he eonsenled to beat the additional bur- 
thdi which their love and confidence imposed, at 
least until the interest of his Italian subjects should 
permit him to place the crown on a younger head, 
who, animated by his spirit, should, he engaged, 
* be ever ready to sacrifice his life for the people 
over whom he should be called to reign, by Pro- 
vidence, by the constitution of the country, and by 
the will of Napoleon.** In announcing this new 
acquisition to the French Senate, Buonaparte 
made use fA an expression so singularly audacious, 
that to utter it required almost as much courage 
as to scheme one of his most daring campaigns. 
" The power and majesty of the Prendi empir^"* 
he said, *^ are surpassed by the moderation which 
|H>esides 4>ver her political transactions." 

Upon the 11th April, Napoleon, with his Em- 
press, set off to go through the form of corona- 
tion,' as King of Italy. The ceremony almost ex 
actly resembled that by which he had been inaugu- 
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rated Emperor. The ministry of the Pope^ how^ 
ever, was not employed on this second occasicm, 
although, as Pius VII. was then on his^ return to 
Rome, he could scarcely have declined officiating, . 
if he had been requested by Buonaparte to take 
Milan in his route for that purpose. Perhaps it 
was thought too harsh to exact from the Pontiff 
the consecration of a King of Italy, whose very 
title implied a possibility that his dominion might 
be one day extended, so as to include the patri- 
mony of Saint Peter. Perhaps, and we rather 
believe it was the case, some cause of dissatisfac- 
tion had already occurred betwixt Napoleon and 
Pius VII. However this may be, the ministry of 
the Archbishop of Milan was held sufficient for 
the occasion, and it was he who blessed the 
celebrated iron crown, said to have girded the 
brows of the ancient Kings of the Lombards. 
Buonaparte, as in the ceremony at Paris, placed 
the ancient emblem on his head with his own 
hands, assuming and repeating aloud the haughty 
motto attached to it by its ancient owners, Dieu 
me Fa dofme ; Gore qui la touche. * 

The new kingdom was, in all respects, modelled 
on the same plan with the French empire. An 
order, called " of the Iron Crown," was establish- 



* God has given it me ; Let hihi beware who would touch it. 
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ed on the footing of that of the Legion of Honour. 
A large French force was taken into Italian pay, 
and Eugene Beauharnois, the son of Josephine by 
her former marriage, who enjoyed and merited the 
, confidence of his father-in-law, was created vi<»roy^ 
and appointed to represent, in that character, the 
dignity of Napoleon. 

Napoleon did not leave Italy without further ex- 
tension of his empire. Genoa, once the proud and 
the powerful, resigned her independence, and her 
Doge presented to the Emperor a request that the 
Ligurian Republic, laying down her separate rights, 
should be considered in future as a part of the 
French nation. It was but lately that Bi;onaparte 
had declared to the listening Senate, that the boun* 
daries of France w6re permanently fixed, and 
should not be extended for the comprehension of 
future conquests. It is farther true, that, by a so^ 
lemn alliance with France, Genoa had placed her 
arsenals and harbours at the disposal of the French 
government ; engaged to supply her powerful ally 
with six thousand sailors, and ten sail of the line, 
to be equipped at her own expense ; and that heT 
independence, or such a nominal share of that in- 
estimable privilege as was consistent with her con- 
nexion with this formidable power, had been gua- 
ranteed by France. But neither the charge of in- 
consistency with his own public declarations, nor 
consideration of the solemn treaty acknowledging 
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the Ligfirian Repablic, preyented Napoleon &am 
a^)«iling himself of the pretext afl^rded by die pe- 
tidoa of the Doge. It W4is ooBVenient to indulge 
iIm oky^Mid governmeQt of Genoa in tb^r wi$h to 
becone an integral part of the Great Nirttom 
Baoqsparte was well aware, that» by recogaia&ng 
them as a department of France, he wasmugmenlf 
tag the jealousy of Ratsia attd Austria^ who jiad 
already asMitnod a threalianing front Cowards hia; 
but, as he visited the splendid city of 1^ X)oria% 
and saw its streets of marble palaces^ aacendiag 
from and surroraidsng its noble harbour^ h^ wa» 
heard to exdain, that such a possession was w^ 
worth the risks of war. The success of one mighty 
plan only induced him to form another ; and wfaik 
he was conscious that he wss the general ^object of 
jeafeosy and suspicion Co Europe Napoleon could 
net refrain from encroachments, which necessari* 
ly increased and perpetuated such hostile sentL- 
aocDts' towards him. 
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CHAPTER VIII: 

Napdfxm addreetei a Secmd Leiter «o tike Kk»g ^ Bngtmd 
personaliy-^Tbe folly ^nd incwnenience ef thi$ Inn$9aticn 
discussed — Answered by the Briiish Secretary of State to 
Talleyrand, — AlUance formed hettvtxt Russia and England. 
— Prussia keeps idoof and the Emperor Alexander visits 
BerSsU'-^Auetria prepanesjnr War, mid mmrokes^tn Army te- 
to Bavmria. — Her impoUey m prem^ture^ eomm enc mg Hm- 
iilities, and in her Conduct to Bavaria.^^UnsMurlike -Conduct 
of the Austrian General Mack»—^uonaparte is joined by the 
Electors of Bavaria and Wirtemherg, and the Duke of Ba- 
den^^Skilftd Manoeuvres vftke French Generals, and succes' 
nve tosses tftke AuHrUms.-^Napoieon mohtes the Xiemtv^aHfy 
of Prwsiog 4fy mardmg tknmgh Jnsqpmh and Boremth^'^Fuh' 
ther Losses %f the Austrian Leaders, and consequent Dsm- 
nion among them, — Mack is cooped up in Ulm — Issues ufor- 
midable Declaration on the I6th October — and surrenders on 
ike foUoufing day, ^ Fated ResvXts of this Maifs Poltroonery, 
mad qfSkiU, atulprokable Treaokery. 

Buonaparte, Cotisnal, had affected to ^e a 
direct testimony of Ws desire to ma^e peace, by 
opening a commtmication immediately and person- 
ally with the King of Great Britain. Buonaparte, 
Emperor, had, according to his own inteiprctation 
of his proceedings, expiated by his elevation all the 
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crimes of the Revolution, and wiped out for ever 
the memory of those illusory visions of liberty and 
equality, which had alarmed such governments as 
continued to rest their authority on the ancient 
basis of legitimacy. He had, in short, according 
to his own belief, preserved in his system all that 
the Republic had produced of good, and done 
away all the memory of that which was eviL 

With such pretensions, to say nothing of his 
absolute power, he hastened to claim admission 
among the acknowledged Princes of Europe ; and 
a second time (27th January 1805), by a letter ad- 
dressed to King C^eorge III., personally, under 
the title of " Sir my Brother,'* endeavoured to 
prove, by a string of truisms,— on the preference 
of a state of peace to war, and on the reciprocal 
grandeur of France and England, both advanced 
to the highest pitch of prosperity,— that the hos- 
tilities between the nations ought to be ended. 

We have already stated the inconveniences 
which must necessarily attach to a departure from 
the usual course of treating between states, and to 
the transference of the discussions usually intrust- 
ed to inferior and responsible agents, to those who 
are themselves at the head of the nation. But if 
Napoleon had been serious in desiring peace, and 
saw any reason for directly communicating with 
the English King rather than with the English 
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govetnment, he ought to have made his proposal 
something more specific than a string of general 
propositions, which, affirmed on the one side, aad 
undisputed on the other, left the question between 
the belligerent powers as undecided as formerly. 
The question was, not whether peace was desira- 
ble, but on what terms it was oflered, or could be 
obtained. If Buonaparte, while stating, as he 
might have been expected to do, that the jea* 
lousies entertained by England of his power were 
unjust, hdd agreed, that for the tranquillity of 
£urope, the weal of both nations, and the respect 
in which he held the character of the monarch 
whom he addressed, Malta should remain with 
Britain in perpetuity, or f(H* a sti{5ulated period, 
it would have given a serious turn to his overture,. 
which was at present as vague in its tendency, as 
it was unusual in the form. 

The answer to his letter, addressed by the Bri- 
tish Secretary of State to Talleyrand, declared, 
that Britain could not make a precise reply to the 
proposal of peace intimated in Napoleon's letter, 
until she had communicated with her allies on the 
Continent, and in particular with the Emperor of 
Russia. 

'Hiese expressions indicated, what was already 
well known to Buonaparte, the darkening of an- 
other continental storm, about to be directed against 
his power. On this occasion, Russia was the soul 

VOL. V. M 
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of the confederacy. Since the death of the unfbr^ 
tunate Paul had placed that mighty country un- 
der the government of a wise and prudent Prince, 
whose education had been sedulously cultivated, 
and who had profited in an eminent degree by 
that advantage, her counsels had been dignified, 
wise, and moderate. She had offered her media- 
tion betwixt the belligerent powers, which, accept- 
ed willingly by Great Britain, had been somewhat 
haughtily declined by France, whose ruler was 
displeased, doubtless, to find that power in the 
hands of a sharp-sighted and sagacious sovereign, 
which, when lodged in those of Paul, he might 
reckon upon as at his own disposal, through his in- 
fluence over that weak and partial monarch. 

From this time, there was coldness betwixt the 
French and Russian governments. The murder 
of the Duke d'Enghien increased the misunder- 
standing. The Emperor of Russia was too high- 
spirited to view this scene of perfidy and violence 
in silence ; and as he not only remonstrated with 
Buonaparte himself, but appealed to* the German 
Diet on the violation of the territories of the Em- 
pire, Napoleon, unused to have his actions cen- 
sured and condemned by others, how powerful 
soever, seems to have regarded the Emperor Alex- 
ander with personal dislike. Russia and Sweden, 
aod their mokiarchs, became the subject of satire 
and ridicule in the Moniteur; and, as every one 
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knew, such arrows wefe never discharged without 
Buonaparte's special authority. The latter prince 
withdrew his ambassador from Paris, and in a 
public note, delivered to the French envoy at 
Stockholm, expressed his surprise at the '^ inde- 
cent and ridiculous insolencies which Monsieur 
Napoleon Buonaparte had permitted to be inserted 
in the Moniteur." , Gustavus w-as, it is true, of an 
irregular and violent temper, apt to undertake 
l^ans, to the achievement of which the strength of 
his kingdom was inadequate ; yet he would scarce- 
ly have expressed himself with so little veneration 
for the most formidable authority in Europe, had 
he not been confident in the support of the Czar. ' 
In factj on the 10th of January 1805, the King of 
Sweden had signed a treaty of close alliance with 
Russia; and, as a necessary consequence, on the 
31st of October following, he published a declarar 
tion of war .against France,^ in terms personally in- 
sulting to Napoleon. .r - 

Russia and England, in the meantime, had e))- 
gaged in an alliauc^, the general pui'pose of which 
was U) form a league upon the Continent, to com*- 
pel the FreMh government to consent to the re- 
establishment of the balance of Europe. The ob* 
jeols^ proposed were briefly the independence of 
Hollcm4 and Switzerland ; the evacuation of Ha- 
Dover and the north of Germany by the French 
troops ; the restoration of Piedmont to the King 
M 2 
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of Sardinia ; and the complete evaouation of Italy 
by the French. These we^e gigantic schemes^ for 
lurhich suitable eflFofts w6re to be made. Five bun^ 
dred thousand men were to be employed ; and Bri- 
tain, besides affording the assistance of her forces 
by sea and land, was to pay large subsidies for 
supporting the armies of the coalition. 

Great Britain and Russia were the animating 
Sources of this new coalition against France ; but 
it was impossible, considering the insular situation 
of the first of those powers^ and the great distance 
bf the second fVom the scene of action, that thfey 
alone, without the concurrence of the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia, should be able 
to assail France with any prospect of making li 
successful impression. Every efibrt, therefiire^ 
Ivas used to awaken those states to a sense of the 
daily repeated encroachments of Buonaparte^ and 
of the extreme danger to which they were respec*- 
tively exposed by the rapidly increasing Extent df 
his empire. 

But since thfe unsuccessful campaign of the year 
iT92, Prussia had observed a ciautious and wary 
neutrality. She bad seen, not perhaps without 
secret pleasure, the humiliation of Austria^ her na- 
tural rival in Germany, and she had taken many 
opportunities to make acquisition of petty objeiitsof . 
advantage, in cottfeequtence of the various chadgeis 
upon the Continent ; so that she seemed to find 
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her own interest in the successes of France. It is 
imagined^ also, that Buonaparte had found some 
of her leading statesmen not altogether inaccessi* 
ble tp influence of a different kind, by the liberal 
exerqise of which he was enabled to maintain a 
strpi^g interest in the Prii^sian coMOcilsr But the 
principles of these ministers wer^ far froip being 
shared by the nation ^t large. The encroach- 
ments on the Germap Empire intimately concern- 
ed the safety of Prussia, and the nation saw, in the 
decay of (he Austrian influeppe, the creation and 
increase of a strong German party in favour of 
Frapqe, to whom Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and aU 
most all the petty priBcqs upon the Rhine, and its 
vicinity, begap now to Jook up with the devotion 
and r^veifepce which bad hitherto been paid to the 
great st^t^ of Austria and Prussia. The subjects 
of th^ Qreat Frederick aj^o remembered his nu- 
mero^^ victprie^, and, proud of the army which 
he had created and bequeathed to his succes- 
sor, felt neither apprehension nor unwillingness 
at the thpught of meaauring forces with the Dic- 
tator pf Europe. The councils, therefore, of 
Prussia were divided ; and though those whiph 
were favourable to France prevailed so far as tp 
prevent her immediately becopiipg a member pf 
the coalition, yet, by increasing her army to thp 
war establishment, and marching forces towards 
the country which appeared about to become the 
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scene of hostilities, Prussia gave plain intimation 
that the continuance of her neutrality depended 
Upon the events of war. 

To animate her councils, if possible, with a 
more decided spirit, Alexander visited the court 
of Berlin in person. He was received with the 
utmost distinction, and both the King of Prussia^ 
and his beautiful aiid interesting queen, gave mani- 
fest tokens of the share they took personally in the 
success of the alliance. An oath.was taken by the 
two sovereigns at the tomb of the Great Frederick, 
by which they are said to have devoted themselves 
to the liberation of Germany, — a vow which, 
though at a distant period, they amply redeemed. 
Still, whatever might b^ the personal opinions of 
the King of Prussia, the counsels of Haugwitz 
continued to influence his cabinet ; and the Em* 
peror withdrew from Berlin, to place himself at 
the head of his troops, while the Prussian mo- 
narch, assembling an army of observation, assum- 
ed the menacing air of a neutral who feels himself 
able to turn the scale in favour of either of the 
belligerent powers at his pleasure. This was not 
the moment for Buonaparte to take offence at 
these demonstrations, as the doing so might con- 
vert a doubtful friend into an avowed and deter- 
mined enemy. But the dubious policy of Prussia 
w£ts not forgotten, — it was carefully treasured in 
Napoleon's memory, as that for which she was 
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to be called to account at a future period. In 
the meantime he had the full advantage of her he- 
sitating councils and doubtful neutrality. 

Austria was more accessible to the application of 
the allies. Notwithstanding the ^disasters of the 
last two wars, the loss of a large portion of Italy, 
the disasters of Bellegarde, Alvinzi, and Wurm- 
ser, and the disastrous defeats of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden, the extent and military character of 
her population, amongst whom a short interval of 
peace was sufficient to recruit the losses of the 
most bloody war, — above all, the haughty deter- 
mination of a cabinet remarkable for the tenacity 
with which they retain and act upon the princi- 
ples which they have once adopted, induced her 
govern^ient to accede to the alliance betwixt Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. She had not forgotten the 
successes which her generals and armies had ob- 
tained when fighting by the side of Suwarrow, 
•and might hope to see once more renewed the 
victories of Trebia and of Novi. She therefore 
increased her force in every quarter ; and while 
the Archduke Charles took the command of eighty 
thousand men in Italy, on which country Austria 
always kept a wishful eye, eighty thousand more, 
destined to act upon the Lech, and it was hoped 
upon the Rhine, were placed under the charge 
of General Mack, whose factitious and ill-merit- 
ed reputation had, uufortunately for Austria, re*- 
mained unabated, notwithstanding his miserable 
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Neapolitan campaign in 1799. The Archduke 
Ferdinand, a prince of great courage and hopes,^ 
was the nominal commander of the last^men-* 
tioned army, while the real authority was lod- 
ged in this old and empty professor of tactics* 
To conclude this detail df preparation, the Ardb* 
duke John was appointed to command in the Ty^ 
rol. 

It remained only to try the event of negotidr 
tion, ere finally proceeding to military extremi* 
ties. It was not difficult to state the causes of die 
war, which was now about to break out anew. 
By the peace of Luneville, finally concloded be* 
tween Austria and France, the independence of 
the Italian, Helvetian, and Batavian republics 
had been stipulated ; but instead of such term$ 
being complied with, Napoleon, rendering him* 
self Grand Mediator of Switzerland and King 
of Italy, had at the same time filled HolUmd 
with troops, and occupied the whole three coun- 
tries in such a manner, as made them virtually, 
and almost avowedly, the absolute dependencies 
of France. 

Complaints on these heads, warmly urged by 
Austria, were sharply answered by France, who 
in her turn accused Austria of want of confidence, 
and of assuming arms in the midst of peace. The 
Emperor of Russia interfered, and sent a special 
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ambassador to Paris, with the purpose of coming, 
if possible, to an amicable accommodation, which 
might eren yet preserve the tranquillity of Europe. 
Bitt ere Novosiitzoff had reached his place of des- 
tination, the union of Genoa with the French em- 
pire was announced; an encroachment,, which, 
joined to Napoleon's influence in Switzerland, ren- 
dered the whole north-western frontier of Italy 
completely open for the march of French armies,^ 
and precluded the possible hope of that fine coun- 
try assuming any character of independence, even 
if, at a future time, its crown should be vested in a 
person different from the ruler of France. 

Upon hearing of this new usurpation, made at 
the very time when Napoleon's steps towards the 
aggrandisement of his power were under challenge, 
Russia countermanded her ambassador ; and Aus- 
tria, after the exchange of some more angry notes, 
began her daring enterprise by marching a large 
army upon Bavaria. It would have been better, 
probably, bad the Emperor Francis suspended this 
decisive measure, and continued to protract* if pos- 
sible, the negotiation, until the Russian auxiliary 
armies, two in number, of fifty thousand men each, 
could have advanced to the assistance of their al- 
lien ; or until a s^tise of the approaching crisis had 
removed the indecision in the Prussian councils, 
and induced the King to join the coalition. Either 
of these events, and more especially both, might 
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have given a very different turn to this disastrous 
campaign. 

But Austria was not alone to be blamed for pre- 
cipitating the war — she exposed herself to censure 
by the mode in which she conducted it. Occupy- 
ing Bavaria with numerous forces, the Elector was 
required to join the confederacy. Maximilian of 
Bavaria was not disinclined to unite his forces with 
those which proposed for their object the defence 
of Germany ; but he pleaded that his son, now tra- 
velling in France, would be made responsible, 
should he join the coalition. " On my knees," he 
said, in a letter to the Emperor Francis, " I im- 
plore you for permission to remain neutral." His 
reasonable request was rejected, and the Elector 
was required to join the confederacy with a violence 
of urgency, both unjust and impolitic. He was 
farther given to understand, that his troops would 
not be permitted to remain as a separate army, but 
must be incorporated with those of Austria. These 
were terms so harsh, as to render even the preca- 
rious alliance of France preferable to submission. 
Maximilian, retreating from his capital of Munich 
to Wurtzburg, and withdi'awing his army into 
Franconia, again endeavoured to negotiate 'for neu- 
if ality. It was again imperiously refused ; and 
while the Austrian government insisted that the 
Elector should join them with his whole forces, the 
Austrian troops were permitted to conduct them- 
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selves as in an enemy's country ; requisitions were 
raised, and other measures resorted to, tending to 
show that the invaders remembered the ancient 
grudge which had so long subsisted between Ba- 
varia aiid Austria. It was natural that the Bava- 
rian prince, incensed at this treatment, should re- 
gard the allies as enemies, and wait the arrival of 
the French as liberators. 

The military manoeuvres of the Austrian army 
were not more able, than her conduct towards the 
neutral state of Bavaria was politic or just. There 
are two errors, equally fatal, into which a general 
of middling or inferior talent is apt to fall, when 
about to encounter with an adversary of genius. 
If he mixes presumption with his weakness of 
parts, he will endeavour to calculate the probable 
motions of his antagonist ; and having, as he sup- 
poses, ascertained what they are likely to be^ will 
attempt to anticipate and interrupt them, and 
thereby expose himself to some signal disaster, by 
mistaking the principle on which his enemy designs 
to act. Or, if intimidated by the reputation of the 
commander opposed to him, such a general is apt 
to remain passive and irresolute, until the motions 
of the enemy make his purpose evident, at a time 
when it is probably impossible to prevent his at^ 
taining it. It was left for General Mack, within 
the space of a very brief campaign, to unite both 
characters ; and fall first into errors of rashness and 
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presumption^ aftev wards into those of indecision 
and cowardice. 

It required litUe experience to know, that, after 
two singularly unfortunate wars, every precautioa 
should have been takea to bring the Austrian 
troops into contact with their enemy, under such 
advantages of position and numbers as might coun* 
terbalance the feelings of discouragement with 
which the brarest soldiers must be a^cted^ in con- 
sequence of a course of defeat and disaster so uni* 
form, that there seemed to be a fate in it In this 
point of view, tlie Austrian armies ought to have, 
halteil on their own territories, where the river Inn 
forms a strong and excellent line of defence, ex- 
tending betwixt the Tyrol and the Danube, Into 
which the Inn empties itaelf at Passau* Supposing 
Mack's large force concentrated, with this formid-^ 
able barrier in front, it seems as if the Austrians 
might have easily maintained a defensive position 
until the armies of Russia appeared to support 
them. 

If, determined upon the imperious and unjust 
aggression on Bavaria^ Mack found it necessary to 
advance more to the westward than the line of the 
Inn, in order to secure the country of the Elector, 
the Lech, in its tum^ offered him a position in 
which he might have awaited the Russians, though 
their junction must necessarily have been protract- 
ed, in proportion to the extent of his advance. But 
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it tras the ehoiee of this unlucky tactician to leave 
Bavaria also behind him^ and, approaching the 
frontiers of France, to take possession of Uhn, 
Memmingen, and the line of the lUer and Danube, 
where he fortified himself with great c^re^ as if to 
watch the defiles of the Black Forest It can only 
be thought by those who judge most favourably 
of Mack's intentions, that, as the passes Y>f that 
celebrated forest had been frecju^ntly the route hy 
whieh the French invaded Germany, he had coai«- 
cluded it must therefore be by that road, and no 
olfa^r, that their approach on the present occasion 
was to be expected^ Knowing with whdm he had 
to contend, the Austrian getteral ought to have 
suspected the dirett contrary ; for Buonaparte's 
manoeuvres were not more distinguished by talent, 
than by novelty and originality of design. 

It is not to be supposed that this great confe- 
deracy took at unawares one who had so many rJ8a^ 
sOns for being alert. The Austriaft forces, though 
they had commenced the campaign so hastily, were 
not more early ready for the field, than were the 
immense iirmies of the French Eknpire. The camps 
at Boulogne, so long assembled on the shores of the 
Channel, were now to be relieved from their inac- 
tivity ; and, serious as the danger was in whidi 
their assistance was required, Buonaparte was per^ 
baps not diiipleased at finding a fair pretext to witfi- 
draw from the invasion to which he hud hastily 
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pledged himself. This formidable a$semblage of 
troops, laying aside the-appellation of the Army of 
England, was hereafter distinguished by that of the 
Grand Army. At the same time, the armies main* 
tained in Holland, and in the North of Germany, 
were put into motion* 

In this remarkable campaign Buonaparte com* 
menced, for the first time, the system of issuing of- 
ficial bulletins, for the purpose of announcing to 
the French nation his accounts of success, and im- 
pressing upon the public mind what truthgs he der 
sired them to know, and, at the same time, what 
falsehoods he was desirous they should believe. 
In every country, such official accounts will ofiUi* 
rally have a partial character, as every government 
must desire to represent the result of its measures 
in as favourable a light as possible. Where there 
is a free press, however, the deception cannot be 
carried to extremity; imposture cannot be atr 
tempted, on a grand scale at least, where it can be 
contrasted with other sources of informatipn, or re- 
futed by arguments derived from evidence. But 
Buonaparte had the unlimited a.nd e:8:clusive privi- 
lege of saying what he pleased, without contradk- 
tion or commentary, and he was liberal in using 
a licence which, could not be checked. Yet his 
bulletins are valuable historical documents, as well 
as the papers in the Moniteur, which he himself 
frequently composed or superintended. Much 
correct information there certainly is ; and that 
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whicb is less accurate is interesting, since it shows, 
if not actual trutlis, at least what Napoleon desi- 
red should be received as such, and so throws con- 
siderable light both on his schemes and on his 
character. , 

Buonaparte communicated, to the Senate the ap- 
proach of war, by a report, dated 22d September, 
in which, acquainting them with the cause of 
quarrel betwixt himself and the allied powers, he 
asked, and of course obtained, two decrees ; one 
for ordering eighty thousand conscripts to the 
field, another for the organization of the Natipnal 
Guard. He then put himself at the head of his 
forces, and proceeded to achieve the destruction 
of Mack's army, not as at Marengo by one. great 
general battle, but by a series of grand manoeuvres, 
a^id a train of partial actions necessary to execute 
them, which rendered assistance and retreat alike 
impossible. These manoeuvres we can only indi- 
cate, nor can they perhaps be well understood 
without the assistance of the map. 

While Mack expected the approach of the 
f]rench upon his front, Buonaparte had formed the 
daring resolution to turn the flank of the Austrian 
general, cut him off from his country and his rer 
sources, and reduce him to the necessity, either of 
surrender, or of giving battle without a hope of 
success. To execute this great conception, the 
French army was parted into six grand divisions. 
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That of Bernadotte, evacuating Hanover which it 
had hitherto occupied, and traversing Hesse, seem- 
ed as if about to unite itself to the main army, which 
had nQW reached the Rhine on all points* But 
its real destination was soon determined, when, 
turning towards the left, Bernadotte ascended the 
river Mnine, and at Wurtsbui^ formed a junction 
with the Elector of Bavaria, who, with the troops 
which had followed him into FrAnconia, tmniediate<^ 
ly declared for the French conse* 

The Elector' of Wirt^mberg and the Duke of 
Baden fi>llowed the same line of politics; and thus 
Austria had arrayed against her those very Ger*- 
man princes, whom a moderate conduct towards 
Bavaria might perhaps have rendered neutral ; 
Prance, at the outset of the contest, scarce haviag 
the power to compel them to join her standard* 
The ether five ccdumns of French troops, under 
Ney^ Soult, Davoust, Vandamme, and Marmont, 
crossed the Rhine at different points, and entered 
Germany to the Jiorthward of Muck's pOf»ttoa; 
while Murat, who made his passage at Kehl, ap- 
proaching the Black Forest, manoeuvred in such a 
m«ttiner as to confirm Mack in his belief thut ^ht 
mhin attack was to come firom that quarter. But 
the direction of all the other divisions intimAted 
thftt it wfts the object of the Fref^h Empelror to 
move round the right wing of the Austrian^, by 
keeping on the north or 1^ side of the Danube, 
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and ifaen, by €tau^ng tbat ri?er, to pot thmtftlyos 
in tbe ^ar of Mark's army^ sind iiiter^jse beiwiilt 
him tind Vienna. For this pnrpose, ScmU^ who 
had la^Dssdd at Spires, direi^ hk inAroh iip^ 
Angiburg ; -vriiQe, ta inter nipt the conrniunkaljon 
betwikt that dty and Ulm, the A«etrian^head*i{aap- 
^1^8, Miuiat and LaiineH; had adtanced to Wertoi- 
gen, wbe^e a smart action t<H>k [dace. Tbe An»- 
triang lost aU ^i^ cannon^ and it was said foiir 
Iboosand tnen-Mat^ininotii ednMencement of tbe 
^eampaigii^ Hie aetioii w<i\Ad bate be<itt teitned a 
biiuA^ bad (he armies been oh a dmallet<seak; bilt 
<lrib^e a^eh gr^at numbers wer^ engaged eitehber 
'ride, it did not rank itvath above a skirtnisb^ 

\^kb the siMne pnrpose of ^l^^ieling Maek la 
kia biadd-^qtiartetsy and preventing him from attaod- 
ing td what passed on his left win^ and rei«r^ Kegr, 
who advKnoed from Sfuttgard^ att^ed tbe-brid^ 
over tbe 0atirtfb«f at Gnnt^bmrg,^ whidh were gal- 
kndy btit friilllessly defended by tbe Archduke 
Ferdind(nd^ Who had advanced frdm l^m to that 
flstte. The Arehduke lost many guns, ^md nearly 
three iWoosand men. 

In the meantime, ai^ operatldn i^xk piace, which 
marked in the moat striking manner the inflexibly 
and decisive eharaetet df Napol^n'i^ eouQseds, oemi^ 
pared with those of the ancient eonrts of Europe 
iPo accomplish th^ Preneh plan, of interposmg bo- 
iwixt Mnek and the supplied and reinfomremetits^ 

V01.r V. N 
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both AtUtrian and Russian, which were in mdtioir 
towards biiii» it was necessary that all the French 
divisions should be directed upon N<Nrdlingen, and 
particularly that the division under BemadoUey 
which now included the Bavarian tvoopa, sboukl 
acedmplisb a simultaneous movement inlbatdifec- 
tion. . But there was ho. time foi' theJaat^nenliott- 
ed genetal to get into the desired potili«ii, upless 
by violating the neutrality of Prussia^ and taking 
the straight road to the i$cene of operations, by 
marching throu^ the territories of Anspacb ami 
Bareuth» belonging to that po^i^er^ A less daring 
general, a more timid politici^in than Napoleoi^ 
would have hesitated to commit sufcb an a^^i^ession 
at such a moment Prussia, undecided in* her 
counsels^ ^^^ y^t known to be in point of natiodfd 
spirit bostilely disposed towards France; and a 
malrked outrage of this natfire was likely to r^se 
th^ indignation of the people in general to a point 
which Haugwite and bis party might be unaUe to 
stMw The junction of Prussia with the alUes ata 
moment so critical, might be decisive of the fate of 
the campaign, and well if the loss ended there. 

Yet with these consequences before his; eyes,< Na- 
fpoleonknew, on the other hand, that.it was p^ 
want ,of pretexts to go to- war which prevented 
Prussia from dramripg the sword, but diffi4ence in 
the power Qf.;the allies to resist the arms and for- 
tune t^fFrance. If, iherefii^re, by violating the ter> 
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fitof jr 6f PtvLnsk, be should be ftUe to inflict a 
satldeti ahd terrible blow upon the alKes^ he ree- 
hon'^d truly that the court of Berlin would be more 
astounded at his success, than irritated at the means 
whicll he had taken to obtain it Bemadotte re*- 
cett<9d, therefore, the Emperor's commands to 
march through the tetlftory of Anspaeh and Ba- 
tenth, which wete only defended by idle protests 
and Reclamations of the rights of neutratit j« The 
news of this aggression gave the ttlmaait tfffenee at 
the Prussian court ; and the call for war, which 
alone conld right their injured honour, became al- 
most unanimous throOgh the nation. But white 
the general iiTitatton, which Buonaparte of costse 
foresaw, w&s thus taking place 6n the otie side^ the 
success which he had achieved orer the Austriangi 
acted on the other as a powerful sedative^ 

The spirit of enterprise had de^rted llliack as 
soon as actual hostilities commenced. With the 
Ustial fault of Austrian gei^rals, he had extended 
hb position too far^ and embraced too mttiiy points 
of defence, rendering his communications difficult, 
arid offering facilities for Buonaparte's favouritfe 
tactics, of attacking and destroying in detail the di- 
tisions opposed to him. The defeat at (jruntzbui^ 
induced Mack at l^gth to concentrate his army 
around Uhlf|' li^Mil Bavaria and Suabia were now 
fully in p6U0tisht\ of the l^rench and Bavarians ; 
and the Austrian General Spangenberg, siirround<« 
M 8 
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td ifi Memiwige% w«9 c0ipp<lled tQ 1|^ 4pi^ bii 
aiws mrith five thoiiaaad in^« Tbje Frc^n^h bud 
crowed the RliiuQ about the 8$ih S^pt^mber; it 
was DOW tbe IStb October^ and tbey could $oarc<i? 
Ijr be jNiid to have begun the cmip^^g'^f wb^en tbey 
h^d xnade> on v^riou3 points, pot feiiref tbas iwenr 
ty thousand prisoners. Napoleon» bow^yery e^k- 
{])epted thiit resistance from MacH's de^jwir which 
no other motiye had yet e^i^g^ him to ofl5^r ; ai^d 
be wnounced to his army the prospect of » gener 
iral.^tio.Q* He called on his soldiers to refeoge 
ijlieipselT^ on the Anstrians fojr the loss of tbi? 
l^lH^der pf I^ndon, of whicb> but fer this new coie^ 
li^ental w^r, they would have been already in poj^ 
j^sion# He pointed out to tbeoi^ that, as at Mil* 
^mgfh be had cut thiet enemy off from his reserves 
and resources, and he summoned them to signalize 
Uto by a battle, wbicb should be yet more deci* 
rspye, 

No general aetion^ however, took place, though 
.^yeral saQgnin$ry affairs of a partial nature wei?e 
fpught^ and terminated uniformly to the misft^rtUiie 
of the Anstriaps. In the meantime, disuniou took 
.p\^^ among their ^l^er^ls!^ The Archduke Ferd}- 
i^find, ScbwartzenbergiL afterwards destined to play 
a reroarkah^e part in/ thj^ changeful history, with 
jCoUowr^tJi and c^hejs, seeing them?elvef invested 
by toils If hich were dliily narrowed upon them, r^- 
.a^lye^l to Ieay<^ Mack and hk army, i^Rd gut their 
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way into Bolicttiim at Aehcad of the cavidry. The 
Archduke lexecoted this moTemeat with Ihe |ppeal4 
est gallantry, but not without considerable Idaii 
Indeed, the behavibof of theAustrian printoiof thi 
blood throughout the^d wars was sadi, as if IMe 
had meant, to mitigate the disasters of Ae InperkA 
House, by showing fbrth ikt taints and braTery 
of their ancient race, and {^roving, ttiat aliluMi^ 
Fortune frbWned on them. Honour remained fiutib-* 
fhl to their line^ Ferdinand, iAet much fightil^ 
and considerable diinmge dote and rteeiTed^ at 
length brought sht thousand imTalry in safety til 
£gra, in Bohemii^* 

Meanwhile, Mack found hitns^, with ihe ra» 
mains of his army, cooped npi in Ulm, as Wurmser 
had been in M&ntua. He published an^ order of 
the day, whi)!h intimated an intetttidn to imitate tin 
persevering defedee €ii that heroic veteran* He 
forbade the word surrender to be used by any t>m 
-*he annonnc^ the arrival of two poworfal arnntii^ 
one of Ausfrians, ofieoflUigidaia^ whose appears 
ance would presendy tskk tiie blockade*-4i6 de-i 
clared his detetminntioii to eat hot^e^SeA roAcar 
than listen to any terms of o^tuIatioiL Tbbbra^ 
vado appeihred on the 16tb Octdbei^ aiad the ce»« 
ditions of Surrender wefe subscrH)ed by Made on 
the next day, having been probaUy in the coorse 
of adjustment whtn be was inddng Aesa iiotabia^ 
professions cS reststaaoei. 
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^ The course of taii\%ajtj tniiiccHidiiet wjiich we hfive 
traced, singular as it is^ might be perhaps referjred 
to foUjF <Nr inci^city on the part of Mack, Uu^gh 
it must be owi^ it was of that gross kind which 
dritians consider as equal to fraud. But anther 
drcumstance remains to be told, which goes j(^r to 
prove that this once celebrated and trusted gene-^ 
ral had ingraft^ the traitor upon .the fooL The 
terms of capitulaticMQ, as subscribed on the 17th 
October, bore, that there should be an aripistic^ 
until 26th October jit midnight ; and that if, during 
this space, an Austrian or Ruspiau army shoujd ap- 
pear to raise the blockade, the army at UJm slipul4 
have liberty to join them, with their arms and bag- 
gage. This stipnlatipn allowed the Austrian sol- 
diers some hope of jrelief, ,andJn any event it was 
tore to interrupt the progress of Buonaparte's suc- 
cesses, by detaining the priocipal part of hi^ .army 
in the neighbourhood of Ukui until, the t^rm of 
nine days was expired.: , But Mack consented to a 
revision of these terms, a thing which wpuld scarce- 
ly have been proposed to a man of . honour, and 
sq^d on the 19th a second capitulation, by which 
he ccmsented to evacuate Ulm on .the d^y follow- 
ing ; thus dl>ridging considerably) at a .crisis .when 
every minute was precious, any advaptage, direct 
or coiitiflgent,-which the Austrians could have de- 
prived from the delay ^originally, stipulate. No. 
reasoii has ever been alleged for this cpncessipn. 
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Boonaparte, indeed, bad given Matk an atidienoe 
4)revious to the signing of this additional article of 
jcapttakhtion, and what argmnents he then employe 
jed muat be left to conjecture. 

The e£bcts of Mack's poltroonery, want of skill, 
and probri>le tr^ichery, wer0 equal to the restilte 
«>f a great victory. Artillery, baggage, and mili- 
tary stores, were given up to an tmmense extent 
Eight general oflScers surrendered upon parole, up- 
wards of 20^000 men became prisioners of war, and 
were marched into France. The numbers of the 
prisoners tdcen«in this campaign were so great, 
that Buonaparte distributed them amongst die aw 
griculturists, that their work in the fields might 
make up for the absence of the conscripts, whom 
he had withdrawn from such labour. The expe- 
riment was successful ; and from the docile habits 
of the Germans, and the good hunionr of their 
French employes, diis new Species of Servitude 
suited both parties, and went some length to soften 
the hardships of war. For not the field of battle 
itself, with its wounded and dead, is a more dis- 
tressing «ght to humanity and reflection, than pri- 
son-barrach^ and hulks, in which hundreds and 
thousands of prisoners are deKvered up to idle- 
ness, and all the evils which idleness is sure to in- 
troduce, and not unfrequently to disease and death. 
Bu<Hiaparte meditated introducing this alteration 
into the usages of war upcm a great scale, and 
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tbougkl of i^iiiieslhig las {>rf8ciMr8 tfir the prit* 
pofie ef Uibottriiig on pubKc works. His jimstp 
objected' to iheipToiNraal as oobtmrjr to the kw of 
nations. This scruple might hirrei heeh avoided^ 
fay enpWjmig <^nly vohtnte^rs, which wcmld also 
have pittv>en|ed the i^ppearanee of retrograding tOJ> 
wards tho9e barbarous th»efi» when the eaptive of 
the sword beoa^ia the skvire of his Yiolor* Bnt na^ 
tional character would, in most iristances^ relideir 
the ^eh^Hoe ^n{lra^ieaibk. Thos, an attempt was 
afterwards' mf^e tQ dispose of the Spanish pri- 
soners jn a similar way, ,who in jnost cases mad^ 
their eiy^ape, and in some rose upon and desdroyed 
Aeir t^$kr9ia9ters« A Faench aoldi^ woaU, in 
like i|i^jnier» make tta Jndi£Rarmt serf to an English 
former, an Englii^ prisoner a atill mdre intraet^ 
able fssistaiit to a Fr^ndi agi^Uttr»t. The ad^ 
vanKpgi^ of comparative^fffedom would be in both 
^ased oouint^rbalancedf hy^ a feeling of degradation 
in the personal stthjeq^en experienced. 

Wfa^ the general pilSc^rs of the Anatrians were 
admitted to K personal intenriew with the Fraich 
Empff or^ be behaY^ with eowrtesy to Klenau and 
others of repiltation, v^^ ehar^ter had become 
known to hi<n. in th6 Italian eampaigiis. Bat he 
complained pf the p<ditics of their courts which he 
s$iA hflfd forced him i^^ war when he knew not 
what h? was fighti^ S^r. He prophesiiul the fidl 
of the.{$<H|s^ of Au6trJ09 unleaa his brod»er thie Em- 
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peror hastened to make peace, and reprobated the 
policy which brought the uncivilized Russians to 
interfere in the decision of more cultivated conn- 
tries than their own. Mack * had the impudence 
to reply, that the Emperor of Austria had been for- 
ced into the war by Russia. ** Then," said Na- 
poleon, *^ you no longer exist as an independent 
power." The whole conversation appeared in the 
bulletin of the day, which also insinuates, with lit- 
tle probability, that the Austrian officers and sol- 
diers concurred generdly in blaming the alliance 
between their own Emperor and Alexander* From 
this we infer, that the union between tho§e two 
powerful sovereigns was, even in the moment of 
this great success, a subject <^ apprehension to 
Buonaparte; whose official notes are sometiijaes 
expressed with generosity towards the vanquJ3h- 
ed, who had ceased to struggle, but always with 
an eager tone of reproach alid offence towitfds 
those from whom an animated resistance was to 
be appreiiended« 

* It wiQ be unnce^aary dgiiiti td BMnlSo& this lAamH nain^ at 
wfaieb out jr^atoa are 4o«1nI14S9 as mi^ tira4 0fi wq vniselvf^ii^ 
H« wa« coi»xiv^«4 ^ en a(Ut«i ftrispn,. in 9 remote pan of the Av9^ 
tri^n dominions ; apd wbetJtier he died in captivity or was set at 
liberty, we have not learned, nor are we anxious to know. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Pesiiian of the Fremch ArmtM.^^Niipoleon advances towarde 
Vienna.-^TAe Emperor Francis leaves his Capiial.-^ Frenck 
enter Vienna on the iSth November, — Review of the French 
ISuccestes in Italy and the Tyrol. — Schemes of Napoleon to 
fotte mi a general Baflle^^He succeeds, — Battle ef Austere 
iiit. ufHtf(hr on the 2d Beeemker, and the combined Austro- 
Rusmn Arndet compLetaly defeated, — Interview bettvisi 
the Emperor of Austria and Napoleon. — The Emperor 
Alexander retreats towards Russia, — Treaty of Pret^urgh 
signed on the Steih December — its -Conditions, ^^Fate of the 

i. King of Sweden-'^tnd ef Ae two Sicilies. 

The tide of war now rolled eastward, having 
surmounted and utterly demolished the formida- 
ble barrier which was opposed to k. Napoleon 
placed himself at the head of his central army. 
Ney, upon his right, was ready to repel any de- 
scent which might be made from the passes of the 
TyroL Murat, on his left, watched the moti<»is 
of the Austrians, under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who, refusing to join in the unworthy capitulation 
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of Ulm, bad cut their Way into Boh^ftiia, and tliere 
UDited themselves with other forces, either station-^ 
ed in that kingdom, or who had^. like themselves, 
escaped thither. Lastly, the division of Aug^eau 
(who had recently advanced from France at the 
head of an army of reserve,) occupying part of 
Swabla, served to protect the rear of the French 
army against any movement from the Vorarlberg j 
and at the same time menaced the Prussians, ii^ 
case, acting upon the oflFence given by the violation 
of their territory, they should have crosseid the 
Danube, and engaged in the war. 

If, however, the weight of Prussia had been 
thrown into the scale with sufficient energy at this 
decisive moment, it would not probably have been 
any resistance which Augereau could have offered 
that could .have saved Napoleon from a perilous 
situation, since the large armies of the new enemy 
would haye been placed in his rear, and, of course, 
his communications with France entirely cut off. 
It was a crisis of the same kind which opened to 
Austria in the year 1813 ; but she was then taught 
wisdom by ei^perience, and availed herself of th^ 
golden opportunity which Prussia now suffered to 
escape. Buonaparte had reckoned with accuracy 
upon the timid and fluctuating councils of that, 
power. The aggression on their territories of An- 
spach and. Bareuth was learned at Berlin ; but 
then the news of the calamity sustained by the 
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Austrians at Ulm succeeded these tidiDgs aliiiohl 
instantly, and while the first article of intell%ener 
seemed to urge instant hostilities, the nelt Wascal<» 
culated to warn them against espousing 4 losing 
cause* 

Thus trusting to the vacillating and timid pdi* 
cy of Prussia, Napoleon, covtered on his flank and 
rear as we have stated, continued to push forward 
with his central forces towards Vienna, menaced 
repeatedly in the former wars, but whose fate 
seemed decided after the disaster of Ulm. It is 
true, that an army, partly consisting ot Riissiasii 
and partly of Austrians, had pressed forward to 
preyent that disgraceful calamity, and, finding that 
the capitulation had taken place, were now retreat^ 
ing step by step in front of tlie advancing Freneb ^ 
but, not exceeding forty-five thodsatid tnen, they 
were unable to make any effectual i^talnl upon the 
Inn, the Traun, the Ens, or in any otbet position 
which might have covered Vienna. They.hddted, 
indeed, repeatedly, made a considerable show idT 
resistance, and fought some severe tho/ugfa ptirtiai 
actions ; but always ended by continuiiig their re^ 
treat, which was now directed upon Montvb^ 
where the grand Russian army had already as^ 
sembled^ under the conmiand of the Elbp^inpr 
Alexander, and were expecting still fhrther reiA^ 
forcements under General Buxhowdetu 
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SoiQ^ attempts wer^ ni&de ta plac^ Vienna in a 
slate of defence ai>d tbe inbabitaiits were called 
upon to rJ3e in mass for that purpose. But as the 
fortifications were ancient and in disr^iairi an eF> 
fyrt ajt r<^sistai|ce cq^ onljr have occasioned the 
4^s)x|iGti<w q( the city. The Emperor Francis saw 
tiip^lfs tbere^cire, under the necessity of epdeiK 
irpiiripjf tQ provide for tlie safety of his capital by 
lO^gO^tiop, ai|d for that q£ hip person by leaving 
1}:. Op the 7th Npvemji^^ f^cofdii^ly, he da- 
jparted froip Viepna for Brupoiit ip Moravia, in or- 
4^ tp pl4Pe himself imder |he ^otectipn of |Iie 
Russian Auro^ 

On th^ »me d$y, Imt liute fi^ the evenings Coupit 
.Oiulay arrived at BiK>9^ar<)e's head-qufUfers, th|^ 
/established at Xii|itz» with a proposal for an annfst- 
^Ce, previous, to a g^iner4 nejfotiatioa for peace. 
Napoleon refused to listen to the prcposal, ijmless 
Venice $nd jbhe Tyrci were pat into his hands. 
These terms were too hard to be accepted Vien- 
oa» tberefot^ was left to its fate; and di^it proud 
capital of the proud House of Austria remained 
an unresisting prize to the invader* 

On the IBA November th^ French look pos^ea- 
aion of Vietma, where they obtained m immense 
qnainjttty of military «tpr^^, arifis, and ck^bing; a 
part of whkb spoils were be^tpwed by Napoleon 
on his ally the Elector of Bavaria, wlio now wit- 
nessed the bumiliMidi cf the In^perial House 
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which had of late conducted itself so haughtily W 
lirards him. General Clarke was appointed go^ 
vemor of Vienna ; and by a change as riapid as W 
it fcad taken place on the stage, the new Emperor 
of France occupied Sch6nbrunn, the splaidkl pa* 
lace of the long-descended Emperof of Austria*. 
Bat though such signal successes had crowned the 
commencement of the campaign, it #as necessary 
to defeat the haughty Russiaiis, in whose aid the 
Eihperor of Austria still coiifided, brfoi^e the obi- 
ject of the war 'could be considered as attained. 
The broken and shattered remnant of the Austrian 
forces had rallied from different quarters around 
the yet untouched army of Alexander; and al- 
thotigfa die latter retreated frcmi Brunn towards 
Olnmtz, it was only wi^ the purpose of forming a 
junction with Buxhowden^ before they hazarded H 
general battle. 

In the mean time, the French army followit/g 
close on their back hiio Moraviii, fought oti one or 
twa partial actions, which, though claimed as vic- 
tories, were so severely disputed as' to make Na- 
poleon aware that he had to do with a more obsti- 
nate enemy than he hadof late encountered in*the 
dispirited Austriaos. He waited, thereibrcy until 
the result of hi& skiHbl combinations should hmve 
drawn around him the greatest force he cosld ex- 
pect to caliect, ere venturing upon an engagement, 
of which, if .he failed to obtain a decisive victory, 
the consequences were likely to be fatal to him. 
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At tkis period, success had smiled on the French 
in Italy, and in the Tyrol) as well as in Germany. 
In the former country, it may be remembered that 
the Arolhlake Charles, at the he&d of seventy-five 
or eighty thousand men, exclusive of garrisons^ 
was opposed to Mlissena, whose forces consider- 
i^ly exceeded Aat amoitiit. The Prince occupied 
' the left bank of the Adige, with the purpose of 
maiotainfaig a defensive warfare, until he should 
hearnewsofthecaia|laigiiiQGv^«iany. Maisena; 
however, after some fighting, succeeded in fordog 
tbe passage of the river at Yercma, abd in odcuxpj* 
ing the town of St MiehaeL This was 4m tbe 20tb 
October. Soon afterwards, the account of die sur* 
render at Ulm reached tbe Frenchman, and de*- 
termkied him on a general attack along tbe whole 
Austrian Une, which was strongly posted near Cal- 
diero. -The assault took place on the SOth Octo>- 
ber, and was followed by a very desperate action ; 
for the Austrians, confident in the presence of their 
favourite commander, fought with the greatest 
courage. They were, howevery defeated ; and a 
column of five thousand men, under General Hel* 
linger^ detached for the purpose of attacking the 
French in che rear, feiled in their purpose, and, 
being themselves surrounded, were obliged to lay 
down their arms. The victors were joined by Ge- 
neral St Cyr, at tbe he.id of twenty-five thousand 
men, who had evacuated the kingdom of Naples, 
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Upop a tlrpftty of ?ieutT4lity entered into iHdi the 
Jl^ngi. aiRl now came to jphi th^r countrytneti ib 

|n the H)id$t of hb pwn inisfartiiii0S) tbet AfoIh 
diike Charles r^cf^iv^ the fati^ u)id%eiic^ of the 
flp^itulaticm of Uli% and %\i^% %ht Frctocb were ad- 
itancing in full ma^h towards Yl^to« To coyer 
l^s broker's caipital. beofiTm^ a xafttter of niore' 
pressing nee^^^ity than to^ atteoiiHk to^ oos^inue the 
d^ncQ of Italgr^ which cjrciumlanc^ rendesed al- 
m^t bc^ie^* £[e eomm^ced his retreat» tbere- 
ibre, op %h^ mgkt of the l^ of NoTember^ deter- 
B^ining t^ ^BtinM it tbroilgb the itiountain passes' 
of C^rj^thia^ and ao on into Hungary. If he had 
fio^reb^ ,by the TytoJ» ht w'ould have fisund Aii* 
g!er#^ b) his froi^y with Ney and Marmots threat- 
caiing his flf^k^ t?hile Massaitay before whom he 
was xiotf retriatingf ptess^ pn his rean 

The Atchduke commen^dd thii di^pirking and 
distressing mof^ement) oyer tiearly the sanle gifound 
which he bad passed while Retreating before Buo- 
naparte himself in 1797. He did not, however, aa 
on that oGc^saon, avail himself of the Tagliamento^ 
or Paln](a Nova. His purpose \m^ retreat^ not de- 
fence ', and though ptursued closely by Massena^ 
he halted no longer ^t these strong^^sts than wasr 
necessary to protect bis march, and check the vi- 
vacity of the French advance. He effected at 
len^h his retreat upon Laybacb, where ha rec^- 
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ved tidings &om his brofher the Archduke John^ 
whose situation on the Tyrol was not more agree- 
able than his own in Italy ; and who, like Charles 
himself, was desirous to escape into the vicinity of 
Hungary with what forces remained to him. 

The distress of the Archduke John was occa- 
sioned by an army of French and Bavarians, com- 
manded by Nc^, who had peiietrated into the Ty- 
rol by paths deemed impracticable ; taken the forts 
of Schwatz, Neustadt, and Inspruck itself and 
placed the Archddce's army in the most preca- 
rious situation. Adopting a determination worthy 
of his birth, the Austrian Prince resolved at all 
risks to effect a junction with his brother, and, 
though hard pressed by the enemy, he accomplish- 
ed his purpose. Two considerable corps of Aus- 
trians, being left in an insulated situation by these 
movements of the two Princes, were obliged to 
surrender. These were the divisions of Jellacfaich, 
in the Vorarlberg, and of the Prince of Bohan, 
in Lombardy. The whole of the North of Italy, 
with the Tyrol and all its passes, was left to the un- 
disturbed and unresisted occupation of the Freiich. 

The army of the royal brothers had, however, 
become formidable by their junction, aqd was dai- 
ly growing stronger. They were in communica- 
tion with Hungary, the brave inhabitants of which 
warlike country were universally rising in s^rm»f 
They were also joined by volunteers from Crqatiai 
^OL. V. o . 
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the Tyrol, and all tiiosewild and monntaiaouseoan- 
tries, which haire so long supplied the Austrian 
amy with the finest li^i troops in the world* 

It mi^t seem to eotmterbalance these adiran- 
tages, that Massena had also entered intoooimsv- 
nications with the French army cf Cperniany at 
Qageiifurt, the capital of Carintbia. Bat hairing 
left great part of his troops in Italy, he had for 
the time ceased to be formidable to the Austrian 
princes, who now meditated advanomg on the 
French grand army, whieh the audacity of its 
leader had placed in a situation extremely perilous 
to any othar than French troops acting under the 
eye of their Emperor. 

Nothing, it is true, could be more admirably 
conceived &nd satisfiictorily accomplbhed than the 
succession of grand raanoeuTres, which, distin- 
guishing the opening of the campaign, had produ- 
ced the great, yet cheaply-purchased success of 
Ulm, and the capture of Vienna. Nor was the se- 
ries of combination less wonderful, by which, 
dearing the Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, and the north of 
Italy of the enemy. Napoleon had placed almost 
all the subordinate divisions of his own army at his 
disposal, ready to assist him in the grand enter- 
prise against the Austro-Russian forces. But he 
has been considered by military critics as having 
trasted too great a risk upon the precarious event 
<^ battle, when he crossed the Danube, and plun- 
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ged into Biorayia, where a defeat, or even a check, 
might have been attended with the most fatal con- 
seqaences. The position of the Archdukes Charles 
Imd John ; the organization of the Hungarian in* 
•urrection, which proceeded rapidly ; the success 
of the Archduke Ferdinand, in raising a similar 
general levy in Bohemia, threatened alarming ope- 
rations in the French rear; while Prussia, with 
the sword drawn in her hand, and the word war 
upon her lips, watched but the slightest waning of 
Buonaparte's i^ar, to pronounce the word and to 
strike a blow at the same moment. 

Napoleon accordingly, though he had dared the 
yisk, was perfectly sensible that as he had distin- 
gttiriied the earluar part of this campaign by some 
4>f die most brilliant manoeuvres which military 
history records, it was now incumbent upon him, 
without delay, to conclude it by a great and 
decisive victory over a new and formidable ene- 
my. He n^lected, therefore, no art by which' 
success could be ensured. In the first {^ace, it 
was necessary to determine the allies to immediate 
battle ; for, situated in the heart of an enemy's 
country, with insurrection spreading wide and 
wider around him, an immediate action was as de- 
sirable on his part, as delay would have been ad- 
vantageous to his opponents. 

Some attempts at negotiation were made by the 
Austrians, to aid which HaugwitE, the Prussian 
o2 
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minister, made his appearance in the French camp 
with the o£fer of his master's mediation, but with 
the alternative of declaring war in case, it was re- 
fused. To temporize with Prussia was of the last 
consequence, and the French Emperor found a 
willing instrument in Haugwitz. ^< The Fraich 
and Austrian outposts,'V said Napoleon, " are en- 
gaged; it is a prelude to the battle which I am 
about to fight — Say nothing of your errand to me 
at present'— I wish to remain in ignorance of it 
Return to Vienna, and wail the events <rf war." 
Haugwitz, to use Napoleon's own expression, was 
no novice, and returned to Vienna without wait- 
ing for another hint ; and doubtless the French 
Emperor was well pleased to be Jrid of his presence. 

Napol€k)n next sent Savary to the Russian ctoip^ 
under pretence of compliment to the Emperor 
Alexander, but in reality as a spy upon thatmon^rch 
and his generals. He returned, having discover- 
ed, or affected to discover, that the Russian sove- 
reign was surrounded by counsellors, whom their 
youth and rank rendered confident and presump- 
tuous, and who, he concluded, might be easily 
misguided into some fatal act of rashness. 

Buonaparte acted on the hint, and upon the 
first movement of the Austro- Russian army in ad- 
vance, withdrew his forces from the position they 
had occupied. Prince Dolgorucki, aide-de-camp 
of the Emperor Alexander, was dispatched by him 
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lb return the compliments which had been brought 
him. He too was, doubtless, expected to use his 
powers of observation, but they were not so acute 
as those of the old officer of pplice. Buonaparte, 
as if the interior of his camp displayed scenes 
which he did not desire Dolgorucki to witness, 
met the prince at the outposts, which the soldiers 
were in the act of hastily covering with field-works, 
like an army which seeks to shelter conscious 
wea]Lnesis under entrenchments. Encouraged by 
what he thought he saw of the difficulties in which 
the. French seefned to be placed, Dolgorucki en- 
tered upon politics, and demanded in plain terms 
the cession of the crown of Italy. To this pro- 
posal Buonaparte listened with a patience which 
seemed to be the effect of his present situation. 
In short, Dolgorucki carried back to his Impe- 
rial Master the hastily conceived opinion, that the 
French Emperor was retreating, and felt himself 
in « precarious posture. On this false ground the 
Russian council of war determined to act. Their 
plan was to extend their owii left wing, with the 
purpose of turning the right of the French army, 
and taking them upon the Hank and rear. 

It was upon the 1st December at noon that the 
Russians commenced this movement, by which, 
in confidence of success, they abandoned a chain 
of heights wJiere they might have received an at- 
tack with great advantage, descended into ground 
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more favourable to the enemy, and, finally, placed 
their left wing at too great a distance fiom the 
centre. The French general no sooner witnessed 
this rash manoeuyre, than he exclaimed, ^^ Before 
to-morrow is over that army is my own." In the 
meantime, withdrawing his oncosts, and concen- 
trating his forces, he continued to intimate a con- 
scious inferiority, which was far from existing. 

The two armies seem to have been very nearly 
of the s^me strength. For though the bulletin, to 
enhance the victory, makes the opposite army 
amount to 100,000 men, yet there were not^ ac- 
tually above 50,000 Russians, and about 25,000 
Austrians in the field of battle. The French ar- 
my might be about the same force. But they were 
commanded by Napoleon, and the Russians by 
Kutousof; a veteran soldier indeed, full of bravery 
and patriotism^ and accustomed to war as it was 
waged against the Turks ; but deficient in general 
talent, as well as in the alertness of mind neces- 
sary to penetrate into and oppose the designs of his 
adversary, and, as is not unusual, obstinate in pro- 
portion to the narrowness of his understanding, 
and the prgodices of his education. 

Meanwhile, Buonaparte, possessed of his ene- 
my's plan by the demonstrations of the preceding 
day, passed the night in making his arrangements. 
He visited the posts in person, and apparently de- 
sired to maiKttainan incognito which was soon dis^- 
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covered. As soon as the person of the Emperor 
was recognised, the soldiers retsembered that next 
day (2d December) was the a&niTersary of hb co- 
roBalion. Bunches of lighted hay, placed on the 
end c£ poles, made an extempore. iHtunination^ 
whole the troops, with loud acclamations, protest- 
ed they would present Mm on tli^ following dagr 
with a bouquet becoming the occasion ; and an 
cM grenadier, aiq>roaching bis person, swore that 
the Emperor should only hare to combat withshis 
efes, and Aat^ without his exposing bis person, th& 
wlrole colours a^d artillery of die Russian army 
should be brought to him to eeld^rate the festrral- 
of the marrow. 

in the proelamattcm^wbich Napolecm, according 
to 1^ custom, issued to the army, he promises that 
he will keep his person out of the reach of fire; 
thus showing the full confidence, that the assuranee 
of b» personal safety would be ccmsidered as great 
an encouragement to the troops, as the usual pro^ 
testaiion of soTer^ns and leaders^ jkhat they will 
be in the front, and share the dangers of the day. 
This is perhaps the strongest proof i»)ssible of the 
comfrilete and cenfid^tial understanding which 
subsisted between Napdeon and his sdidiers. Yet 
thpere ha^e- not been wanting those^ who have 
thrown* the imputation of cowardiee cm the victor 
ef» hundred battles^ and whose repuUition was so 
wett establfshed «noi^t those troops who must 
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be the best judges, that bis attentioo toxbe bAxj 
of his persoB. was requested by tbena, and granted 
by hini) as a favour to his army. 

The battle of Austerlitz, fought against an ene^ 
my of great valour but slender experience, was not 
of a very complicated character. The Russians, 
w^ have seen, were extendmg their line to surround 
the French flank. Marshal Davoust, with a divi- 
sicm of infantry, and another of dragoons, was 
placed behind the convent of Raygern, to oppose 
the forces destined for this manoeuvre, at the mo- 
ment when they should conceive the point carried. 
Soult oommanded the right wing; Lannes con- 
ducted the left, which last rested upqn a fortified 
position called Santon, defended by twenty pieces 
of cannon. Bemadotte led the centre, where Mu- 
rat and all the French cavalry were stationed. Ten 
battalions of the Imperial Guard, with ten of Oudi- 
not's divbion, were kept in reserve in the rear of 
the line, under the eye of Napoleon himself, who 
destined them« with forty field-pieces, to act where- 
ever the fate of battle should render their ser- 
vices most necessary. Such were the preparations 
for this decisive battle, where three Emperors, 
each at the head of his own army, strove to decide 
the destinies of Europe. The sun rose with un- 
clouded brilli^mcy; it was that sun of Austerlitz 
which Napoleon, upon so many succeeding occa- 
sicms, apostrophised, and recalled to the minds oi 
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his soldiers. As its first beams rose above the ho- 
rizon, Buonapi^rte i^peared in front of the army, 
surrounded by his marshals, to whomiie issued his 
last directions, and they departed at full gallop to 
their different posts. 

The column detached from the left of the Aus- 
tro-Russian army was engaged in a false manoeuvre^ 
and it was ill executed. The intervals between the 
regimjents of which it consisted were suffered to 
become irregular, and the communications between 
this attacking column itself and the main body 
were not maintained with sufficient accuracy. 
When the Ru/ssians thought themselves on the 
point of turning the right flank of the French, they 
fQUnd themselves suddenly, and at unawares, en- 
gaged with Davoust's division, of whose position 
behind the convent of Raygern, they had not been 
aware. At the same time, Soult, at the head of 
the French right wing, rushed forward upon the 
interval between the Austro-Russian centre and 
left, caused by the march of the latter upon Ray- 
gern, and, completely intersecting their line, se- 
vered the left wing entirely from the centre. 

The Emperor of Russia perceived the danger, 
and directed a desperate attempt to be made upcm 
Soult's division by the Russian Guards, for the 
purpose of restoring the communication with his 
left* The French infantry were staggered by this 
charge, and one regiment completely routed. But 
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it was in mA a crisis that tbe genias of Buofia* 
parte triumphed. Beasieres had orders to advaiiee 
with tbe Imperial Gaard, while tbe RHssians were 
disordered with their own success. The encoun- 
ter was desperate, and the Russians displayed the 
utmost valour before they at lengtli gave way to 
tbe diseipline and steadiness of Buonaparte's ve^ 
terans. Their artillery and standards Were lost» 
and Prince Constantine, the Emperor^s brotlier, 
who fought gallantly at their head, was only saved 
l^ the speed of his horse. 

The centre of the French army now advanced 
to complete the victory, and the cavalry of Marat 
made repeated charges with such success, that 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, from the 
heights of Austerlitz, beheld their centre and left- 
completely defeated. The fate of the right wh^ 
could no longer be protracted, and it was disas- 
trous even beyond the usual consequences of de- 
feat They had been actively pressed during the 
whole battle by Lannes, but now the troops or 
dieir left being routed, they were surrounded (M^ 
all sides, and, unable to make longer resistance, 
were forced down into a hollow, where they were 
exposed to the fire of twenty pieces of camMm. 
Many attempted to escape across a lake, which 
was partially frozen ; but the ice proving too weak 
garre way under them, or was broken by the ho&- 
tflte cansiHiade* This fiitality renewed, according 
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to Biumaparte's descriptioiH the appewranee of dtt 
battle with the Tarks at Aboukir, where so many 
tbouflatid men, flying from the battle, perished bj 
drowBUig. It was with the greatest difficulty, that^ 
rallying the remains of their routed forces around 
them, and retiring in the best manner they could, 
the Emperors effected their personal retreat Only 
the devoted bravery of die Russians, and the loy^- 
al^ of the Austrian cavalry, who charged repeat- 
edly to protect the retrograde movement, could 
have rendered it possiUe, mnee the sole passage 
to the rear lay along a causeway, extending be- 
tween two lakes. The retreat was, however, ac<- 
complisAied, and the Emperors escaped withoul^ 
sustaining the loss in the pursuit which might have 
been expected. . But in the batde, at least dO,0(MI 
men had remained, killed, wounded, and prisoners; 
and forty standards, with a great proportion of the 
hostile artillery* were the trophies of Napoleon, 
whose army had thus amply redeemed their pledge. 
it was^ however, at a high rate, that they had pur- 
chased the f^Muised bouquet. Their own ranks 
had lost prolmbly 5000 men, diou^ the bulkoin di- 
minishes the numbers to two thousand five hundred; 
The Austrian Emperor considered his last hope 
of succesi^ul oppoiition to Napoleon as extinguish- 
ed by this defeat^ and conceived, therefore, Ibathe 
had nothing remaining save to tlirow himself upMi 
die discretion 6f the victor. There wer^ itideMl, 
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some^ who accused his councils of pusillanimity^ 
It was said, that the levies, of Prince Charles in 
Hungary, and of Prince Ferdinand in Bohemia, 
were in great forwardness — ^that the Emperors had 
still a considerable army under their own command 
— and that Prussia, already sufficiently disposed 
for war, would certainly not permit Austria to be 
totally overwhelmed. But it ought to be consider- 
ed, on the other hand, that the new levies, however 
-useful in a partizan war, could not be expected to 
redeem the loss of such a battle as Austerlitz — ^tbat 
they were watched by French tro(^, which, though 
inferior in number, were greatly more formidable 
in disc^>line — and th#t, as for Prussia, it wad scarce 
ratkxid to expect that she would interfere by arms» 
to save, in the hour of distress, those t6 whom she 
had given no assistance, when such would probably 
have been decisive of the contest, and that in &- 
vour of the allies. 

The influence of the victory on the Prussian 
councils was indeed soon made evident; for Count 
Haugwitz, who had been disipissed to Vienna till 
the battle should take place, now return^ to Buo- 
naparte's head-quarters, having changed the origi- 
nal message of defiance of which he was the bearer, 
into a handsome compliment to Napoleon upon his 
victory. The answer of Napoleon intimated his 
fall sense of the duplicity of Prussia— « This,*' he 
said, << is a compliment designed for others, but 
Fortune has transferred the address to me." It 
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was, however, still necessary to conciliate a power, 
which had an hundred and fifty thousand men in 
the field ; and a private treaty with Haugwitz as- 
signed the ElectoratQ^ of Hanover to Prussia, in ex- 
change for Anspach, or rather as the price of her 
neutrality at this important crisis. Thus all hopes 
of Prussian interference being over, the Emperor 
Francis. must be held justified in yielding to neces- 
si^, and endeavouring to secure the best terms 
which could be yet obtained^ by submiuing at dis- 
cretion* His ally, Alexander, refused indeed to 
be concerned in a negotiation, which in the circum- 
stimces could not fail to be humiliating. 

A personal interview took place betwixt the Em- 
peror of Austria and Napoleon, to whose camp 
Francis resorted almost in the guise of a suppliant* 
The defeated Prince is repres^Hed as having 
thrown the blame of the war upon the English. 
" They are a set of merchants," he sakl, " who 
would set the Continent on fire, in order to secure 
to themselves the commerce of the world." The 
argunjent was not very logical, but the good Prince 
in whose mouth it is placed, is not to be condemned 
for holding at such a moment the language which 
might please the victor. When Buonaparte wel- 
comed him to his military hut, and said it was the 
only palace he had inhabited for nearly two months, 
the Austrian answered with a smile, ^< You have 
turned your residence, then, to such good account, 
that you ought to be content with it." 
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Tiie EaipMt>r of Austew, banng sstisied him* 
eelf that he would be admitted to terms of greater 
or less severity, next stq)iikted for thatwhidi Alex^ 
ander had disdained to request in his own person— ^ 
the unmolested relreat of the Bumians to their own 
^Doimtry. 

^ The Russian army is surrounded^'' said Na- 
poleon ; ^ not a man ean escape me. Bot I wkh 
to oblige their Emperor, and will Bt(^ the mardi 
of my cohimns, if yoar Majesty promises me that 
these Russians diall evacuate Germany, and the 
Austrian and Prussian parts of Pcriaod," 

<^'It is the purpose of Che Emperor Alexander to 
do so/* 

The arrangement was conmiunicated by Savary 
to the Russian Emperor, who acquiesced in the 
proposal to return with his army to Russia by re- 
gular marches. No other engagement was re- 
quired of Alexander than his word ; and the re- 
spectful manner in which he is mentioned in the 
bulletins, indicates Buonaparte's desire to cultivate 
a good understanding with this powerfiil apd spi- 
rited young monarch. On the other hand. Na- 
poleon has not failed to place in the Czar's mouth 
such compliments to himself as the following :-^ 
«< T^l your master/' said he to Savary, ^ that he 
JAA miracles yesterday-^tbat this bloody day has 
augmented my respect for him«-*-He is the pre- 
<le8tined of Heaven — it will take a hundred years 
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ere iny army equals that of France,'' Sarary it 
tlieii stated to bate found Alexander, desfnte of his 
reverse of fortane, a man of heart and bead. He 
entered into details of the battle. 

^* You were inforior to us -cm the wholes'' be 
said, *^ yet we found you superior on every point of 
action/' 

« Thai,'* lulled Sarary, << arises from warlike 
experience, the fruit of sixteen years of glory. 
This is die fortieth battle which the Emperor has 
forughe.'* 

*^ He is a great soldier," said Alexander; " I 
do not pretend to compare myself with him — this 
is the first time I have been under fire. But it 
is enough. I came hither to the assistance of the 
Emperor rf Austria — he has no farther occasion 
for my services — I return to my capital." 

Accordingly, he commenced his march towards 
Russia, in pursuance of the terms agreed upon. 
The Russian arms had been unfortunate ; but the 
behaviour of their youthful Emperor, and the 
marked deference shown towards him by Buona^ 
parte, made a most favourable impression upon 
Europe at large. 

The Austrian Monarchy left to his fate, obtain- 
ed &om Buonaparte an armistice ---a small part of 
the price was imposed in the shape of a military 
contribution of an hundred millions of francs, to 
be raised in the territories occupied by the French 
armies. The cessation of hostilities was to endure 
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while Talleyrand on .the one side, and Pmce John 
of Lichteiustein on the other, adjusted the terms of 
a general pacification. Buonaparte £Euled not to 
propidate the Austrian ikegotiator by the most efx- 
travagaat praises in his bulletins, and has repre- 
sented the Emperor of Austria as asking, << Why,^ 
possessing men of such distinguished talent, should 
the affairs of my cabinet be omimitted to knaves 
Mid ibols ?* Of this question we. can only say, that 
if really asked by Francis, which we doubt, he was 
himself the only person by whom it could have 
been answered. 

The compliments to the Prince John of Lich ten- 
stein, were intended to propitiate the public4n fa- 
vour of the treaty of peace, negotiated by a man 
of such talents. Some of his countrymen, on the 
other hand, accused him of selfish precipitation in 
the treaty, for the purpose of removing the scene 
of war from the neighbourhood of his own family 
estates. But what could the wisdom of the ablest 
negotiator, or the firmness of the most stubborn 
patriot, have availed, when France was to dictate 
terms, and Austria to receive them ? The treaties 
of Campo Formio and Luneville, though granted 
to Austria by Napoleon in the hour of victory, 
were highly advantageous compared to that of 
Presburgh, which was signed on the 26th of De- 
cem)^r 1805, about ^fortnight after the baUle of 
Austerlitz. By this negotiation, Francis ceded 
to Bavaria the oldest possession of his house, 
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tto Bffomtlakis of "tyt^ tinA <rf l6e Voirfif Iberg, fill- 
ed with the best, bravest, and tnost attached of his 
sttbj«cts^ md wkich^ by their geid^graphical situa- 
tiM^ had hilhefto ^en A^Btsttki ikifaene^ 9^ onfc^ 
in Q^tmat)j asid iuAy. Venice,- Ausrfria's^ mfOst I'e^ 
oem ^«DfiMsessk>n^ and whick had not been very h^ 
n^Btfldb^y obttAftec^ Wis also yielded vfp^ Kfid ad^ed 
W die kiiGrgdoitaf ef Italy. I^e wtts again tediice^ 
t^ A& ^dUie^y sea-j^cH of ttitatt, m ih4 Adriailie. 
By the same treaty,^ tbe^ G<ei^tiiani<> allies ef Bik^ 

w^ 119 B*praj#k,. re«^^ la¥g^ sfddtti^dnd m (lie 6^^^ 

£ffi^i#«^ mA FraMis eonrsented that both the ISlee^ 
tcf» sboidd be ptottuA&A €0 the kingfy ^g^i^» i^ 
imirard of tiieir a^^teucei ta die Frem^ ciiuse. 
Other provisions there were^ equally hiconsist^nt 
wilhr the imflminities of the Germanic body, for 
which scarcely » shadow of respiei^t wlis retatnedv 
sffve l^ M Elusory clausie, or species of prote^ 
by wUcb Amtria declared^ dnst ak ^le stipulaftimi^ 
to whidi she consen^ied were tnidier rttBorvaitioR of 
Aw ri^ts of the- Bmpirei By the tr^saity of Fm»^ 
bvrghy Ansttris is said to ba;?e'' lost xxfrnxr^k of 
S(HMO sq«i«FO naliss of teirritory,^ two millionB aiidf 
a half of sdb^ds, and a t evtilue to the amount of 
it» millions and m half of flovina. And tSiis mo- 
■ttotoua snrreadffitf w«» nmde ki ottMsequence of 
one upfort ma »i caci^iaigi^ whk^ lasted bull siac 

VOL. V. p . 
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months, and was distinguished by only one gene^ 
ral action. 

There were two episodes in this wu*, of little 
consequence in themselves, but important consi- 
dered with reference to the alterations they pro- 
'Suced in two of the ancient kingdoms of Europe, 
which they proved the proximate cause of re-mo- 
delling according to the new form of government 
which had been introduced by Buonaparte, and. 
sanctioned by the eximiple of France. 

The King of Sweden had been an ardent and 
enthusiastic member of the Anti-gallican league* 
He was brave, enterprising, and chivalrous, and 
ambitious to play the part of his namesake and 
progenitor, Oustavus Adolphus, or his predeces- 
sor, Charles XII. ; without, however, considering, 
that since the time of these princes, and partly in 
consequence of their wars and extensive underta^ 
kings, Sweden had sunk into a secondary rank in 
the great European family ; and without reflecting, 
that when great enterprises are attempt^ without 
adequate means to carry them through, valour be- 
comes Quixotic, and generosity ludicrous. He had 
engaged to join in a combined efibrt for the pur- 
pose of freeing Hanover, and the northern parts 
of Germany, from the French, by means of an 
army of English, Russians and Swedes. Had 
Prussia acceded to the confederacy, this might 
havefbeen easily accomplished; especially as Sax- 
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ony, Hesse, and Brunswick, would, under her en- 
couragement, have -willingly joined in the war. 
Nay, ev^n without the accession of Prussia, a di- 
version in the North, ably conducted and strongly 
supported, might have at least found Bernadotte 
sufficient work in Hanover, and prevented him front 
materially contributing, by his march to the Da- 
nube, to the disasters of the Austrian army at Ulm. 
But by some of those delays and misunderstandings, 
which are so apt to disappoint the objects*of a coa- 
lition, and disconcert enterprises attempted by 
troops of different nations, the forces designed for 
the north of Europe did not assemble until the 
middle of November, and then only in strength 
sufficient to undertake the siege of the Hanoverian 
fortress of Hamelen, in which Bernadotte had left 
a strong garrison. The enterprise, too tardy in its 
commencement, was soon broken off by the news 
of the battle of Austerlitz and its consequences, 
and, being finaUy abandoned, the unfortunate King 
of Sweden returned to his own dominions, where 
his subjects received with unwillingness and^terror 
a prince, who on many accounts had incurred the 
fatal and persevering resentment of Buonaparte. 
Machinations began presently to be agitated for 
removing him from the kingdom, as one with whom 
Napoleon could never be reconciled, and averting 
from Sweden, by such sacrifice, the punishment 
which must otherwise fall on the country, as well 
as on the King. 
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While the trifliog attempt against HameleD, 
jiMoed to oth^r eircuiQst«noe3) was thus preparing 
the downfall of the ancient dynasty of Sweden^ a 
descent nwie by the Russians and English on the 
Neapolitan territories^ afforded a good apok^ to 
HBuonaparte for depriving the King of the Two 
Sicilies of bis dominions, so iSur i^ thjsy lay open 
.to the power of France. Qoyerned entirely by the 
^influence of t^e .Qi|i)W, the^poUpy pf Kppl^ h|td 
be^.of.a fickle and insincere chai^t^n Jl^pteat- 
edly saved from the greatest ha^rd of dethrone- 
ment, the king or h^s royal consoi^t had never 
omitted an opportunity to resume arms iigainst 
France, under the conviction, perhaps, that their 
ruin would no longer be deferred tban whilst po- 
litical considerations induced the Freqch Emperor 
to pei^fuit their possession of th^ir power. The 
last l^rferen^e in their behalf had been at the in- 
sti^ice of t^e Emperor Paul. After this peripd 
we. have .^en, that their . Italian dpminions were.pc- 
^upi^d (qt; French troops, who held Otranto, and 
otl^er places in Cfdabria, as pledges (so they pre- 
tended) for tj^e restoration of M^ta. 

But upon t^e.brealfing out of the wj^r.of 1805, 
^H.was i^eed,;fa^. a convention entered into s^t Pa- 
ris 21st of ^pteml^er, and ratified by the King of 
!^aples pn the ^i of October, that the French 
, ^^Pffld withdraw their forces from the places which 
t]\^y oc9upied in the Neapolitan territories, fp^ 
the King should observe a strict neutrality. Nei- 
ther of the contracting parties was quite sincere. 
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The French troefNi, whiohwere corinngBded l^ 
St Gyri were) as we have seen, withdrawn from. 
Niqde% for th(^.pwpo9e of reinforcing Massena^ in 
the be^mi^ of the campaign of Austerlits. Their, 
absence would prohi^y haye endured no longer 
than the necessityi wbieh called tbem, awi^* Bujt 
the court of Naples was equally insiMere ; for no* 
sooner had StCyr left the NeapoUtUn territorietft 
to parocaed northwardp tlian the King, animated bjh 
the opportunity which his departure affi^tded» pnoe.: 
more raised his forces to tiie war establjsbnient»» 
and r^peived wiH^ apeax arms, an army,, consisting 
<^ 1^,0001 Eu^sian troops from Corfu, an^Sapa, 
Bri^sh from MaU% who disembarked in his don 
minioni;. 

Had this armam^it ocpupLed Venice at the com* 
m^icem^it of the war, tbey mig^ havemati^riflilly. 
assisted inthecampaigiofthe Ar^dvluke Charles- 
against Massena. Th^ sending them in NoveniH 
ber to the extremity of the Italian, peninsula, only^ 
se^yed to seal the, fate of Ferdinand th^.Fpurth^ 
Oi^ receiving the news, of thj?. armistice at Aus^^ 
hf^ thi^,{lussi^s|and the Bril;^h r^e ^nb a| ;ked | , aQ4T 
npt lopg irftef Uieir d^^^pfur^e a4^^ FrenrfLanpj[t, 
coipn^andedjby Jos^h Buonapa];t^ apprpached^ 
oftce.n^re Uf epfofc^.thf doqm passed against the 
rqy^L familytpf - N^es^ that they should ceas^.to, 
rejgp. T^e, U^ng ^an^ Qupen fle^ from the stonat 
w^ich th^yhad provoked. Theiirson, the.Pfince 
Royal, in whose favour they had abdicated, only 
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made use of his temporary authority to surrender 
Graeta, Pescara, and Naples itself, with its castles, 
to the French general. In Calabria, however, 
whose wild inhabitants were totally disinclined to 
the French yoke. Count Roger de Damas and the 
Duke of Calabria attempted to make a stand. But 
their hasty and undisciplined levies were easily de- 
feated by the French under General Regnier, and, 
nominally at least, almost the whole Neapolitan 
kingdom was subjected to the power of Joseph 
Buonaparte. 

One single trait of gallantry illuminated the 
scene of universal pusillanimity. The Prince of 
Hesse Philipsthal, who defended the strong for- 
tress of Gaeta in name of Ferdinand IV., refused 
to surrender it in terms of the capitulation. " Tell 
your general," said he, in reply to the French sum- 
mons, « that Gaeta is not Ulm, nor the Prince of 
Hesse General Mack P The place was defended 
with a gallantry corresponding to these expres- 
sions, nor was it surrendered until the ITth of July 
1806, after a long siege, in which the brave gover- 
nor was wounded. This heroic young prince only 
appeared on the public scene to be withdrawn from 
it by an untimely death, which has been ascribed 
to poison. His valour, however honourable to 
himself, was of little use to the royal family of Na- 
ples, whose deposition was determined on by Buo- 
naparte, in order to place upon the^ throne one of 
his own family. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BeUttioe nhmHom of Frtmee and Engltmd.-^HogHlitHt cmn- 
menced with Spamf hy the Stoppage^ by Commodore Moore, 
of four Spanish Galieons, when three of their Escort were tO' 
ken, and one blew up. — Xapoieon^s Plan of Invasion stated 
and discussedr^John Clerk of Sidings great System of break' 
mg the lAne, ejfplasned.-^Whether it could hmve been advan- 
tageously used by France? — The French Admiral, ViUe- 
. neuve, forms a junction with the Spanish Fleet under Gravis 
na.'^Jttacked and defeated by Sir Robert Calder, with the 
' Loss of two Ships of the Line. — Nelson appointed to the 
CommoMd in the Medkerranean. — Battlb or TaAPALGAa 
fought on the 2lst October 1805. — Particulars of the Force 
on each Side, and details of the Battlc^^Dedth of Nelson. 
— Behaviour of Napoleon on learning the Inielligenee of this 
signal Drfealr-^ VUleneuve eomwnts Siddde. — Addreu ifBuo^ 
naparte to the Leg^fative Body, — Statement of Monsieur de 
Champagny on the Internal Improvements of Frattce.^Ele" 
vation of NapdeoiCs Brothers, Louis and Joseph, to 0ke 
Tlkrones of Holland and Naples.^Principality qf Luoea ron- 
f erred on EUza, the eldest Sister of Buonaparte, and that <^ 
Guastalla on Patdim, the youngest, — Other Alliances- made 
by his FamUy. '^Reflections, — Napoleon appoints a new He^ 
reditary Notility.^^T^e Policy of this Measure considered.'^ 
Converts from the old Noblesse anxiously sought for'andfibe-' 
rally rewarded, — Corfederation of the Rhine established,' atnd 
Napoleon appointed Protector, — The Emperor Francis lays 
aside the Imperial Crown if Germany, retaining only the 
Title (f Emperor of Austria. — Vacillating and Impolitic 
Conduct of Prussia. 

The triumphs of Napoleon had been greater at 
this period of his reign, than had ever before been 
recorded in history as achieved by a single man. 
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Yet even these, like every thing earthly, had their 
limit. Fate, wh{]/e s^e spejp^ p assign him Qom^ 
plete domination over the land, had vested in other 
handi the empire of lite «ib«i3 s amd it fr?^(iien% 
happened, that when fais victorious ea^rks were 
flying their highes^t pitch upon the continent, spme 

cfmplf^^m^ mypi^ 4if?^^ w^^n^^ the nations, 

that there was another element wl^e France had 
a rival and a superior. 

It is true, Uiat (h^ repeated ^ucce^^ pf ^nglandp. 
resemWing jBilmost that of the hiuitsmnn pvfSJC his 
game, had so mueh diminlAed the French navy, 
and rendered so cautious such seamen a^ France 
h»4 i^^ainipg, that th^ forijiiei* couf^try, up^le to 
get opportunities of assailing the French vafiiels, 
was induced to have recourse to Strang and, as 
JLt proyed, ineffectual mefms of carryipg on hosti- 
lities. Such i^as the attempt at de3trQyiug the 
harbour of Boulogne, by sinking in the roads 
ships loaded with stones, and another scheme to 
blow up the French ships, by means of detonating 
machines to be affixed to them under water^ The 
one, we believe, only furnished the inhabitants of 
Boulogne with ^ f upply of useful building stone ; 
the other, from fixe raft on which tb^ machines 
were conveyed, was much ridiculed under the 
name of the catamaran expedition. * 



* Th^ implements of destruction were afterwards used against 
the Briti^ cnuiers in America, and were judged formidable.* But 
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<tf whicb, l^]^ the tiof^ tbfi^ dp^ sut>}P{^tioB of Ausr 
UiB, )ilippl4 P§Wt the Gr«i^ An^y to rcuuiine it$ 
deatiQI^tiw for Ei^gl^^d) \h^ hop^ tp a3sein1:4e i^ 
ihi) Chl^iuie| f^ch % s^f er^>r 4e^ as might waft 
hia firiwps iiv f§fe|y to the dey^ted shores pf Brir 
Umt T^ m^W(i^ inilweiicp which he ex;er- 
ci^ Q^r tht court pf Spfi^ se^^d l^^^y tp &r 
; jDiUtat^ tbis^ diffieolt ent^rpr^. Ye^ asi from Spain 
^e FfwA Emperar derii^ ^arge supplies pf 
tfiQiistiire, U would have bie^n coAveoient for h^p^ 
ii^X, fpr a tim^ at leivft, she ^oidd retain th^ uia^ 
of neutrality, while, i^ fact^ she wa^ copljribut^u^ 
tq s^ry^ France, and prejudice ^pgland, mor^ e^ 
fectuf^Uy than if she had been in a state of avowed 
hostility with the It^tter power. 

The Bntiisli gpveamment determined to bring 
this state of thipg^ to a decided pomt, by stopping 
four gidleon^ or vessels loaded with treasure, pro- 
ceeding under an escort from the South Sea, and 
destined for Cadiz. The purpose of the English 
wfts ofaiiy to detapi these ships, as a pledge for the 
sincerity of the government of Spain, in observing 
« Qiorp s^ict neutrality than hitherto* But unjtiap- 

sucb deiqpierate courage is necessary to attach the maddne to the 
destined vessel, and the fate of the eng^eer, if discorefed* is fK>>Ger- 
tafaily Altai, tfiat, like firapflhip% petwtb, and simUar iaye|9^^(^ 
Iblik tp »h§afl9^^ iij^jj^nJeiMS^ th^ ^ m •^Pifm ^Wy ^, ^ 
i^ geniena u«e. 
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pilj the British force, under Commodore Moore, 
amomited only to four frigates. Spanish honour 
rendered the admiral unwilling to strike the na* 
tional flag to an equal strength, and an action en- 
sued, in which three of the Spanish vessels were 
taken, and one unfortunately Mew up ; an accident 
greatly to be regretted. Mr Southey obseryes, 
with his usual sound sense and humanity, *^ Had a 
stronger squadron been sent, (against the Spa- 
niards,) this deplorable catastrophe might haye 
been saved — a catastrophe which excited not more 
indignation in Spain, than it did grief in those who 
were its unwilling instruments, in the British peo- 
ple, and in the British government*' 

This action took place on the 5th at October 
1804 ; and as hostilities were of course immediate- 
ly commenced betwixt Spain and Britain, Buona- 
parte, losing the advantages he derived from the 
neutrality of the former power, had now only to 
use the naval and military means which she afford- 
ed for the advancement of his own purposes. The 
Court of Spain devoted them to his service, with a 
passive complaisance of which we shall hereafter 
see the reward. 

Napoleon persisted to the last in asserting, that 
he saw clearly the means of utterly destroying the 
English superiority at sea. This he. proposed to 
achieve by evading the blockades of the several 
pqrts of France and Spain, which, while weather 
permitted, were each hermeticaDy sealed by the 
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presence of a British squadron, and by finally as- 
sembling in the OMomel that overwhelming force, 
which, according to his statement, was to reduce 
England to a dependency on France, as complete 
as that of the Isle of Oleron. But men of the 
greatest talents must necessarily be liable to error, 
when they apply the principles of a science with 
which they are well acquainted upon one element, 
to the operations which are to be carried on by 
means of another. It is evident that he erred, 
when calculating his maritime combinations, in 
not sufficiently considering two most material dif- 
f<»*ences betwixt them, and those which had exalt- 
ed his glory upon land. 

In the first place, as a landsman, Napoleon did 
not make sufficient allowance for the action of con- 
trary winds and waves ; as indeed it was perhaps 
his fault, even in land operations, where their in- 
fluence is less essential, to admit too little conse- 
quence to the opposition of the elements. He 
complained, when at St Helena, that he could ne^ 
ver get a seaman sufficiently emancipated from 
the technicality of his profession, to execute or 
enter into any of his schemes. " If I proposed,** 
he said, << any new idea, I had Gantheaume and 
all the marine department to contend ^rith — Sir, 
that is impossible — Sir, the winds— the calms — 
the currents, will net permit it ; and thus I was 
stopped short*' We believe little dread could 
have been entertained of the result of naval com- 
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binationst. in which the influei^ce of. the wind«.aii4t 
waves were not previoudly and apcui^ately calcmU* 
ted ; and that British seamen would have desired, 
nothing more ardeqtly^ thaq, that their enemieft 
should, have acted upon m system, in whiqh these 
casualties were neglected^ even if thiit, system had^ 
been derived from the genius of Ni^leon. 

But, secondly, there was this^ great difference be^ 
twixt the land and the sea s^^rvjcef to whiqh (the* 
vehemence of his wishejs,. doubtless^ overpqweriqg^ 
his judgment) Buonapi^ did, not. give sp^cient, 
"weight Upcm lan^ the, excellenqex^f the ^enqh. 
troops, their discipline, and the euthusi^t^m arish^ 
from uninterrupted success,^ iqight he safety reck- 
pned upon, i^ likely to b^ar: dpwp, any^ obsta^e 
which th^ might uj^^qpectf^y.meettwitlu, in the, 
execution of the movf^meots which they, were com- 
manded tq^undertalce. The sf|na^ion pf the French, 
seamen isfai$,diaa^^tri<^y th^ contrary* Their on-» 
ly chancje of sfifetycon^isted in th^ir being able to. 
elude a rencontre lyjith a British squadron, even, 
of very inferior force* So much was this, the o^e^ 
at the period of which we tre^t,^ that linois, their, 
admiral ip, 1^9, East Indiap, s^as, co^unandingafi, 
eighty-foui;-gun;ship^ i^d at;^the I^ead of a codsit', 
derable, s^q^adrqit of ships of w^« was baffled and. 
beateff , qff if) th^ ^ St^its of li^alacca by a squadron 
of m^rch^nt|V|qsse)s b^longiqg.tpjtl^e British Elg^ 
India, CiQn)pany,i(ltbf)ug^built^oif cpurae fpr tn^ 
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£c, and Botfor war, and^ asusual m wariiiiiie, very 
impci^aetly mamied. 

Yet, notwithstanding tbe^reatand easMtialdif- 
ibfiaaae i^hich we have pcdnted oiAt bdtwioen Ihe 
Ftemk aaty and their iLaad forees, aod that iht 
^fdnner was even mone infeidor to ijbat^of Wi^lind 
.than the eontinental troeps 4n general were to the 
-F«wdb sdydieep, it ie e«i<fent'that Bnonaparte^ 
when talking jofsbqid of tbe line^ was akmjrs thiid^- 
4iig of battriion^ ThjM he imagines that die de- 
(ieat of the Nile mighi; Jhaairelbaen prevented, had the 
4iaadmoa^ vessels «f^e Frencblise, inetead c^ re- 
fraining at aacihor^ slipped their cables, and bome 
down to i^e assistam^ of ilbose which twore first at- 
tacked by the JBriti^ Bm m nirgieg this, dlfae 
heading jnlinc^e.of the jnanceuvsre of breaking the 
Une, had Ix^ydly escaped the French Emperor. It 
-WAStUie boaat of Cbepatrkxtie sage,* wdio illustrated 

^ Tlie ]^e fOBif C;L£ftK of Eldin ; a lume never <to be mentioned 
by Tritons without respect and veneration, since, until his systematic 
£8say upon Naval Tactics appeared, Ihe'breaking of Ifaefxne (what- 
.mf ri^nofewjooid jffiloDfyin^y flUeffe to tbe Q<m%t9rj)mm nev«r pMC- 
tised on decided and defined principle. His suavity, nay, aH:i;y)licily 
of manner, equalled the originality of bis genius. This trifling tri- 
bute is due from one, who, honoured with his regard from i>oyfaood, 
has stood byMs.9de, while b^ ^«)s idetailing Mid411|i3tmtiiig Hie 
qrstem wbicb taught British seamen to understand anduie their own 
force, at an age so early, t^at he can remember having been guilty of 
abstracting from the table some of ihe Ktl^ cork modds by which 
Mr €Wrl: ejLemp^fied bp lo^ponivnv ; uQph^dM but by iM# gno^- 
humon^ )raiUery».vli9«:l^^ miwfifi a ftuppo^ed-line-pf-bf^tl^e sluCi flpd 
complained that the demonstration was crippled by its absence. 
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and recominended this most important system of 
naval tactics, that it could serve the purpose of a 
British fleet only. The general principle is briefly 
this : By breaking through the line, a certain num- 
ber of ships are separated from the rest, which the 
remainder must either abandon to their fate by 
sailing away, or endeavour to save by bearing down, 
or doubling as itwere, upon the assailants, and en- 
gaging in a close and general engagement. Now, 
this last alternative is what Buonaparte recom- 
mends, — ^what he would certainly have practised on 
land, — and what he did practise, in order to extri- 
cate his right wing, at Marengo. But the relative 
superiority of the English navy is so great, that, 
while it is maintained, a close engagement with an 
enemy in the least approaching to equality, is equi- 
valent to a victory; and to recommend a plan of 
tactics which should render such a battle inevita- 
ble, would be, in other words, advising a French 
admiral to lose his whole fleet, instead of sacrificing 
those ships whi/:h the English manoeuvre had cut 
ofi^, and crowding sail to save such as were yet un- 
engaged. 

Under this consciousness of inferiority, the es- 
cape of a Spanish or French squadron, when a gale 
of wind forced, from the port in which they lay, 
the British blockading vessels, was a matter, the 
ultimate success of which depended not alone on 
the winds and waves, but still more upon the 
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chafii^ of their escaping any part of the hostile 
navy, with whom baUJe^ except with the most ex- 
orbitant superiority on their side, was certain and 
unavoidable defeat Their efforts to comply with, 
the wishes of the Emperor of France, were there- 
fore so partially conducted, so insulated, and so 
ineffectual, that they rather resembled the chil- 
dren's game of Hide and Seek, than. anything 
like a system of regular combination. A more 
hasty and less cautious compliance with Napo- 
leon's earnest wishes to assemble a predominant 
naval force, would have only occasioned the tQtal 
destruction of the combined fleets at an earlier 
period than when it actually took place. 

Upon this desultory principle, and seizing the 
opportunity of the blockading squadron being dri- 
ven by weather from the vicinity of their harbour, 
a squadron of ten French vessels escaped from 
Rochefort on the 11th of January 1805 ; and an- 
other, under Villeneuve, got out of Toulon on the 
18th by a similarly favourable opportunity. The 
former, after rendering some trifling services in the 
West Indies, was fortunate enough to regain. the 
port from which they had sailed, with the pride of 
a party who have sallied from a besieged town, and 
returned into it without loss. Villeneuve also re- 
gained Toulon without disaster, and, encouraged 
by his success, made a second sortie upon the 18th 
of March, having on board a large body of troops, 
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design^ it was soppiOMd, ft>radedO«ftt upon Ii^ 
land or SocHland. He made, how^vcr^ iowaitls 
dadit) and formed a junction there with the SpA- 
nWh fleet under Gravinaw They sailed for the West 
Indies^ where die joint squadrons were able to pos^ 
sefts tbemseltes of a roek called Diamond, which is 
scarce to be discorered on the map ; and with ilm 
trophy, which serred at least to diow they had been 
aetoallyoutof harbour^ they returned wiUi all ^eed 
to Europe. As for executing manceutrea, and 
forming combinations, as Napoleon's plans worid 
lead us to infer was the purpose of their hurried 
expedition, they attempted none, save of that kind 
which the hare eitecutes when the hound is at its 
heels. Nelson, they were aware, was in ftill pur- 
suit of them, and to have attempted anjr^hing which 
involved a delay, or gave a chance of his coming 
up with them, was to court destruction. They 
were so fortunate as to escape him, though very 
narrowly, yet did not reach their harbours in safe- 
On the 22d July, the combined fleets fell in with 
Sir Robert Calder, commanding a British squadron. 
The enemy amounted to twenty sail of the line, three 
fifty-gun ships, and four frigates, and the British lo 
fifteen sail of the line, and two frigates only. . Under 
diis disparity offeree, nevertheless, the English ad- 
miral defeated the enemy, and took two ships of the 
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tine ; yet such was the opinion in both countries of 
the comparative superiority of the British navy, 
that the French considered their escape as a kind 
of triumph. Buonaparte alone grumbled against 
Villeneuve, for not having made use of his advan- 
tages, for so it pleased him to term an engagement 
in which two ships of the line were lost ; whilst 
the English murmured at the inadequate success 
of Sir Robert Calder, against an enemy of such 
superior strength, as if he had performed some- 
thing less than his duty. A court-martial ratified, 
to a certain extent, the popular opinion ; though it 
may be doubted whether impartial posterity will 
concur in the justice of the censure which was 
passed upon the gallatit admiral. At any other 
period of our naval history, the action of the 22d 
of July would have been rated as a distinguished 
victory. 

The combined fleets escaped into Vigo, where 
they refitted; and venturing to sail from that port, 
they proceeded to Ferrol, united themselves with 
the squadron which wa& lying there, and continued 
their course for Cadiz, which they entered in safe- 
ty. This did not consist with the plans of Buona- 
parte, who would have had the whole nav|j[ force 
united at Brest, to be in readiness to cover the de- 
. scent upon England. ^* General terror was spread," 
he said, ^< throughout that divided nation, and ne- 
ver was England so near to destruction.'^ Of the 

VOL. V. Q 
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general terror, few of the Britbfa, we believe, re- 
member anything, and of the imminent danger We 
were not sensible. Had the combined fleets en- 
tered the British Channel^ instead of the Mediter- 
ranean, they would have foand the same admiral, 
Ihe same seamen, nay, in many itistanees, die same 
ships, to which Villeneuve's retreat into Cadiz gave 
the trouble of going to seek him tl^re. _ 

When the certainty was known that the en^my^s 
fleets were actually it Cadiz, Nelson was put at the 
b^d of the British naval force in the Mediterra- 
ndap, which was reinforced with an alertness and 
secrecy that did the highest honour to the Admi- 
ralty. Villeneuve, in the meantime, had, it is: be- 
lieved, bis. master's express orders-to put ta^ea; 
ai|d if he had been censured for want of zeal in the 
action ofi^ Cape FiniHerre with Calder, he w^ "like- 
ly, as a brave man, to determine on running sonte 
riak to prove the injustice of his Emperor's re- 
.proacfa^. Cadiz also, being strictly blockaded by 
the English, the fle^;s of France and i^>ain b^an 
tf> bejn want of necessaries. But what principally 
determined the French admiral on putting to sea, 
-wasiibis ignorance of the reinforcements received 
by tl;yi En^ish, which, though they left Nelscmfs 
-fleet still inferior to his own, yet brought them 
nearer to an equality than, had he been aware of 
.it, would have rendered their meeting atalldesh^e- 
i^le to yilleneuve. It was^ anc^er and espeotal 
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poiat dfiendotirageinent, tfaatoiituniBteiices Mthnifc 
to disb^li^e the rdpornhEit {^^kon coimi^iickd th^ 
British fleet. Untl^r 'fht^ Influence <rf* theie utikidA 
i!aotbp«% "tad confiditig iti ft pkn 4jf >ltftities wtilch 
be had li^rnted for )f^i^ing*tbe favduriie mode «r 
^•ittadc pr&atisefl by tte £))^4sh, ^e French a^Aaifc- 
nil ssiiltdiitom'Oadia €iii the t^th October 1805, 
in anekii'hm^Vor himself &rfd for bis countrj. 

The l¥o$.tile fleets #er0 n^ long of meeting, and 
the imnd never impelled •aiotag the odean two more 
^llaiit armaments. The advantage of numbers 
was greatly oti the side of ViWenelive. He Ited 
^(hifty-^llifee sail of the line^ and scJveh krge fri- 
agates; Nelson only twewty-severt line-of-battle^hips, 
-and three frigates. The wiferiority of the JEnglish 
in number &f men and ^tms ts^as yet more comi^ 
derable. The combined fleet had four tboiisand 
troops on boin'd^ many of #hom, excellent rifle* 
men, were placed in the tops/ 'Btit-all odds wet4 
compensated by the quality of the Britfeh sailors, 
and ^e talents of Neteon. 

■ l^llenetii^ ^owed no iifclination to ^hun the 
event&l action. His disposition >was singular and 
in^eniou^. His fleet formed ^ double line, eitch 
dttemateship bdng about a cable's length to the 
wiixlward of her second a-head and a-stern, and 
tbiis the Arrangement represented the chequers of 
atdmuglit^^board, and seemed to guard against the 
optfapation'^ cutting the line, as usually practised^ 
C2 
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by the British. But Nelson had determined to 
practise the manoeuvre in a manner as original as 
the mode of defence adopted by Villeneuve. His 
order for sailing was in two lines, and this was al- 
so the order for battle. An advanced squadron of 
eight of the fastest sailing two-deckers, was to cut 
off three or four of the enemies line, a*head of their 
centre; the second in command. Admiral Colling- 
wood, was to break in upon the enemy about the 
twelfth ship from the rear, and Nelson himself de- 
termined to bear down oh the centre. The ef- 
fect of these manoeuvres must of course be a close 
and general action ; for the rest, Nelson knew be 
could trust to the determination of his officers and 
seamen. To his admirals and officers he explain- 
ed in genera), that his object was a close and. de- 
cisive engagement; and that if, in the confusion 
and smoke of the battle, signals should not be visi- 
ble, the captain would never do wrong who laid 
his ship alongside of the enemy. 

With such dispositions on either side, the two 
gallant fleets met on the memorable 21st of Octo- 
ber. Admiral CoUingwood, who led the van, went 
down on the enemy with all his sails set, and, dis- 
daining to furl them in the usual manner, cut the 
sheets, and let his canvass fly loose in the wind, as 
if he needed it no longer after it had borne him 
amidst the thickest of the enemy. Nelson run his 
vessel, the Victory, on board the French, Redout- 
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able ; the Temeraire, a second British ship, fell 
on board the same vessel on the other side ; an- 
other enemy's ship fell on board of the Temeraire, 
and the action was fiercely maintained betwixt 
these four vessels, which lay as close as if they had 
been moored together in some friendly harbour. 
While the Victory thus engaged the Redoutable 
on the starboard, she maintained from her lar- 
board guns an incessant fire on the Bucentaurand 
the colossal Santa Trinidad, a vessel of four decks. 
The example of the Admiral was universally fol- 
lowed by the British captains ; they broke into the 
enemy's line on every side, engaged two or three 
ships at the same time, and maintained the battle 
at the very muzzles of the cannon. The superio- 
rity which we have claimed for our countrymen 
was soon made miantfest. Nineteen ships of the 
line were captured, two were first-rate vessels, 
none were under seventy-four guns. Four ships 
of the line were taken, in a subsequent action, by 
Sir Richard Strachan. Seven out of the vessels 
which escaped into Cadiz were rendered unser- 
viceable. The whole combined fleet was almost 
totally destroyed. 

It is twenty years and upwards since that glo- 
rious day. But the feelings of deep sorrow, min- 
gled with those of exultation, with which we first 
heard the tidings of the battle of Trafalgar, still 
agitate our bosoms, as we record, that Nelson, the 
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durlic^ of Bffitim) boiif^ witb hU U&^^i« tasi 9li4 
decic(ad triMH^ over >hj#, oamubrjr's «iiemie&^ ' A. 
Triton bitt^df i]& eiv^ry word b^d ti^o^ghh tbe 4i9r 
ebarg^ of a sapor's dutj,» aiQitordiiig ^. bi9 icfeHb Ura^ 
4 4ebt iaTolvlog every feat iiydbich; tbe most; exiijih 
ed bravery «ould pet&rai, and eveiy riak wbieh 
the extr^atiity of danger cwldi preseoU The ^MHi 
to which he attached mek an' unlimited m^mogy 
tras often ia bis Qtt>uitfi j the ideay never, we bc&ie^r^ 
^b^etiii fto&i his mind. Hia last aig^aJL i»tiiiiated 
tb^ Eo^giand eiqiectiad every man to 4et bta (bdjt. 
His first itoffds on eBAcring tke action .weret ^ I 
thank the great Dispo^ of evenla fqff tfakvgi^e^ 
opportwsity of doing my dutj^/* and \«)tb bi$ 1^ 
departing breath, kewaa distioetlylieard toiEep^ 
the same pions and t)4tri0iliic>sentim«it, *^ I thaafc 
God I have done my dutyr^^ That stUTY was isr 
deed performed' even tathe .utmost exteoit of kis 
own cosoprehensive interpretation of the plu'aas^ 
The good servant of his country slept not b^folae 
KU task vrast fulfiUed ; for, by the vietory in WhiA^ 
he fell^ th^ naval force of the enemy wfa alto^edm* 



f See, for these and other particulars of the battle of Trafalgar, 
^uthey's life of Nelson, a work already repeatedly quoted. It is 
tfte' histoiy of a hero, in the narrative of which are evinced at once 
the iudgpnent and fidelity of the historian, with ibe imagnalte of 
die poe^ It wen def^rv^ ip he, nhafe alrcadgr |t is, <hp tej^ i^oyk 
of the British navy. , 
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destroyed) apd the tfac«at of invasion silenced for 
ever. ^ 

.: It is a remarkable coincidence, that Mack's sur- 
render having taken plaee^ on the 20th October, 
Kapoleoniwas ptf^bdbly entering Ulm in trinmph 
upeb ihe vei^ day>' %hen the imited remains of his 
Huritiine foJsoe, wfidi duemeans^on which, acocnrd- 
ing to his own subsequent account, he relied for 
the subjugatioa of England, were flying, striking, 
and sinkii^, before, the banners of Nelson. What 
Us feelings may bare beeain learning the news, 
we have no cenlaui.mea&&i of aacertaining. The 
MemoiBa of Fdudi^ sagiv upon the alleged autho** 
rifyiofBerdiieivthat-bis! emotion was extreme, and 
ijiet hii first exdamatibn was, << I cannot be eve-' 
ry^riierte P' iniqplying^ oertamly, that his own pre^ 
sence would have changed the scene. The same 
i4^a occurs in his coAversaJiipns with Las Casas. 
It may be greatly doubted, however, whether Na* 
pgieon would have desirecl to have been on board 
^h*e best ship in the French na,vy on that memor- 
able occasion ; and it seems pretty certain, that his 
being so could have had no influence whatever on 
the fiate of the. d^y. The unfortunate Villeneuve 
dared not trust to bis master's forgiveness. ^ He 
bught," so Buonaparte states it, ". to have been 
victorious, and hq was defeated*" For this, al- 
thofligh the rai^ap which usually must attend one 
out of the two commanders who engage in action, 
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Villeoeuve feU there w^s do i4>ology to be accept- 
ed| or even offered, and the brave but unfortunate 
seaman committed suicide. Buonaparte, on all 
occasions, spoke with disrespect of his^ memory ; 
nor was it a sign of his judgment in nautical 
matters, that he preferred to this able, but unfor- 
tunate admiral, the gasconading braggart, Iol- 
touche Treville. * 

The unfortunate ev^ of the battle of Trafii- 
gar was not permitted to darken the brilliant pic- 
ture, which the extraordinary campaign of Ulm 
and Austerlitz enabled the victor to present ^to 
the empire which he governed, and which detailed 
bis successes in the full-blown pride of conquest. 
^^ His armies," he said, addressing the Legislative 
Body, the session of which he opened with great 



* This admiral commanded at Toulon in 1804<, and having sto- 
len out of harbour with a strong squadron, when the main body of 
the English fleet was out of sight, had the satisfaction to see three 
Tessels, under Rear- Admiral Campbell, retreat before his superior 
force. This unusual circumstaof e so elated Monsieur Latouche 
Treyille, that be converted the affair into a general pursuit of the 
whole British fleet, and of Nelson' himselfj, who, he pretended, fled 
before him. Nelson was so much nettled at his effi'ontery, that he 
wrote to his brother, *' You will have seen Latouche's letter, bow 
he chased me and how I run. I keep it, and if I take him, by 
God, he shall eat it.*' Latouche escaped this punishment by dying 
of the fatigue incurred by walking so often up to the signal^post at 
Sepet, to watch for the momentary absence of the blockading squa- 
dron, which he pretended dared not face him. This man Buonaparte 
considered as the boast of the French navy. 
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pomp on 2d March 1806, <^ had never ceased to 
conquer, until he commanded them to cease to 
combat. His enemies were humbled and confound- 
ed — the royal house of Naples had ceased to reign 
for crcr— (the term was too comprehensive) — ^the 
entire peninsula of Italy now made a part of tlie 
Great Empire-*his generosity had permitted the 
return of the defeated Russians to their own coun- 
try, and had re-established the throne of Austria, 
after punishing her by the privation of a part of 
her dominions." Trafalgar was then touched up- 
on. " Atempest," he said, " had deprived him of 
some few vessels, after a combat imprudently en- 
tered into;'* — and thus he glossed over a calami- 
tous and decisive defeat, in which so many of his ^ 
hopes were shipwrecked. 

When a sovereign has not su£Scient greatness 
of mind to acknowledge his losses, we may, with- 
out doing him wrong, suspect him of exaggerating 
his successes. Those of France, in her external 
relations, were indeed scarcely capable of being 
over-estimated. But when Monsieur de Cham- 
pagny, on the 5th March following, made a relation 
of the internal improvements of France under the 
government of Buonaparte, he seems to have as- 
sumed the merit of those which only existed up- 
on paper, and of others which were barely com- 
menced, as well as of some that were completed. 
All, was of course ascribed to the inspiring genius^ 
of the Emperor, to whpse agency France was ia 
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debted for all her prosperity. The credit of tbe. 
good city of Paris was restored, smd her rev«9^ 
doubled-^agricul^re wfiseacofi^raged, by the,dr^Mi^ 
ing, of inimense mojrasse&^-^in^iidipity waa abolisll? 
ed* Beneficial results, apparent^ im;onsi#^p( 
with each other, were prxxjiiced by his iieg^^j^ 
tions — the expense^ of l^al proc^^dii^ iV9f€ 
abridged, andt^be^pointiniapt^ of thl^}v<^^ w^j9^ 
raised. Immen/s^ and mpst expen^irj^. ijuproy^. 
iBu^nts, whu?h> ii;K oth^r qouQUriee^ or: itallp^i; i¥Jn 
der ot.h^ spven^gns, a^e i^cea^arily r^f^yed (pn 
ticnes) ^f peace^ we^e carried cm by ^apc^^n dip^ 
ring the most bqrdenApjQoe wars agf^psit ^ntu^ Eu- 
rope. ' Fortjy millions ha4 beea e|;pended on pnt^. 
lie works^ ofwhi^h eight great canals ^fsre quoted 
with peculiar emphasis, as opening all the depactr 
ments of the eqcipire tp the influ£m<^ of intenial 
navigation. To cop^ude, the l^p^ot had. ^^stft- 
blished three hundred and seyenjby Stchools— rhftd 
restored th^ rites pf religion-r*reinfQrced pubti^ ' 
credit by supporting the Bank-^i^ecQpailed jjwriipg 
factions — difij^nish^ thiepublji^^pQSts — wd aoiar 
liomted the conditio!^ <)f every e^istiiig French- 
man. To judg^, fi^om t^ raptttrj(>us exp^essiDQs 
of Monsieur 4^ Chawp^gny, the Emperor was air 
ready tl^^ subjject of 4cserxed adoration: it only 
remained tp. foun/d t^e^les and raise altars* 

Much of thjif .statem^t w^s unquestionably the 
exaggeration pfflafAery, ^kiii^ r^rc^ntedj^yery- 
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tibiog <$^ commcafic^ m soon m U bad bfiMi jBeuoi- 
Vie4 ^(to' hy ^ isover^igb, everything fimshad as 
80dn«^ il was befp$^. Otbuer meitoures there vera 
wJUqhf. like ^ sttjpport aflbrded ta the Bank^ 
i^r^y re^jEured iq|uciea which Napoleon himself 
Had inflicted* The evedit of this oommercial ea^ 
^ablidvaaiint had beea shaken^ becaittse, ist setting 
off fov the campaign, Napoleon had stripped it of 
tte l^esecve of s^cie laid up to aaiawer demands: 
aftd it was restcHied^ bee^uae^his return with vio* 
toory faadenabled him to re^lade what he had bor- 
CQfwedi* Coiffii^effhig that there- was no small h»- 
iard of his bring uibUe Do^vemedy the evil which 
he had ce^tamiy ocqi^ioned, his conduct on die 
occasion scarcely deserves the name of a natbnal 
benefit. 

Some part of this exaggeration might even de* 
oeiVe Napole}0fi« It t^ one of the grea^i disadvan- 
tages of despotisea^ that the sovereign himself Is 
liable to be imposed upon l^y false representationi 
of this nature ; as it is said the Empri^s Catherine 
Was flattered by the appearance of distiint viRages 
and towns in the desert places of her empk^ 
which were, in &ct, no m6te than painted tepte- 
i^tatkHis of sUcfa objectid, tipon the plan of those 
that are exhibited on the stagey or are erected as 
fjfdints of vifew in some' &ntastic pleasure gardens. 
Il was a part of Btiohaparte*^s character to seize 
'iMitJii ready precision upon general ideas of im- 
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provement. Wherever be came, be formed plans 
of important public works, many of wbicb never 
existed bat in the bulletin. - Having issued his 
general orders, be was apt to hold them as execu- 
ted. It was impossible to do all himself, or even 
to overlook with accuracy those to whom the de- 
tails were committed. There were, therefore, 
many magnificent schemes commenced, under feel- 
ings of the moment, which were left unfinished for 
want of funds, or perhaps because they only re- 
garded some points of local interest, and there 
were many adopted that were forgotten amid the 
hurry of afiairs, or postponed till the moment of 
peace, which was never to appear during his reign. 
But with the same frankness with which history 
is bound to censure the immeasureable ambition 
of this extraordinary man, she is bound also to re- 
cord that his views towards the improvement of 
his empire were broad, clear-sighted, and public- 
spirited ; and we think it probable, that, had his . 
passion for war been a less predominant point of 
bis character, his care, applied to the objects of 
peace, would have done as much for France, as 
Augustus did for Rome. Still it musft be added, 
that, having bereft his country of her freedom, and 
proposing to transmit the empire, like his own pa- 
trimony, to his heirs, the evil which he had done 
to France was as permanent as his system of go- 
vernment, while the benefits which he had confer- 
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red on her, to whatever extent they might have 
been realized, must have been dependent upon his ' 
own life, and the character of his successor. 

But as such reflections had not prevented Na- 
poleon from raising the fabric of supreme power, 
to the summit of which he had ascended, so they 
did not now prevent him from surrounding and 
strengthening it with such additional bulwarks as 
he could find materials for erecting, at the expense 
of the foes whom he subdued. Sensible of the dif- 
ficulty, or rather the impossibility, of retaining all 
power in his own hands, he now bent himself so to 
.modify and organize the governments of the coun- 
tries adjacent, that they should always be depei^ 
dent upon France; and to insure this point, he 
determined to vest immediate relations of his own 
with the supreme authority in those states, which, 
under the name of allies, were to pay to France 
the same homage in peace, and render her the 
same services in war, which ancient Rome exacted ' 
from the countries which she had subdued. Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy, were each destined to 
furnish an appanage to the princes bom of the 
Imperial blood of Napoleon, or connected with it 
by matrimonial alliances. In return for these be- 
nefits, Buonaparte was disposed to subject his bro- 
thers to ' the ordinary monarchical restrictions, 
which preclude princes nearly connected with the ^ 
throne, from forming marriages according to their 
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own private inclinations, and place them in tbifii 
respect entirely at the deyotion ci the ntonardi, 
and destined to form such political alliances as may 
best suit his views. They l^longed, he said, in 
the decree creating tbem, entirdy ^ thecoontrj^ 
al^ must therefiorelay aside 'every -sentineiit df 
individualfeding, when the ptrblic weal ^equfred 

such a si^rifiee^ .. i. .. .^ . , 

Two of ^poleon's bro£b^cSir)esbtedf fills apeckb 
of authority. The services vi^hich^iiiicten had ten- 
dered him» upcm the IStk firumaife, altfaosgh 
without his prompt assistance that daring adirenh 
ture might have altogether failed, had not/ slaved 
him from falling under the Imperial displeasuvie. 
It is said that he had disapprove 'of^ desfflrudion 
of the Republic, and that,, in remonstrating i^in&rt 
the murder of the Duke; d'Enghiexi^ I^ had dared 
to tell his borotber,^ that &ueh jco4id>iict would loamse 
the people to caM;iiiraselfandhi|5 kindred inlo^^ 
common sew^r, as they.bad/dpnethe'C^rpseof Ma^ 
rat. But Xa<»ei^'6 >prfecipal jofiencerconi^tingaii 
bis refusing to. part with his wife, , It fbi^akiiful sad 
affecUc^Hiltei womatt,| for the purpose of finrniing: an 
aUintee more rauite4 to %l\e views of Napol^[^. 
-His reniained,'tberefoie, long in a private ^ituatii^ii, 
.iiotwijtiistaiiidiiagjthe taletit and deeision'^hicb he 
,b^: evtftoed ion liuiny occasions during the Revo- 
'llJi)i(^m, and mas. only restored to his brother's fit- 
voilr and'coiiittenanoe, wben,> after bis reftunirA>am 
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£Hbt$» his support became again <^ tmpor tattle. 
Jet'otne, the youngest brother of the family, incur- 
r^ also for a time his brother's dit^^leascire, by 
having formed a matrimonial connexion with tn 
>Atn0l>ican lady of beauty and accoitipli^lmetits. 
GoBdplying i^ith the commands of Napoleon, he 
^pniB at a later period restored to. his favour, but 
at present be too was in disgrace. Neidier Luciien 
tior Jerome' W0re therefore mentioned in the sp&ci^s 
•of eotail, which, in default of Napoleon's namittg 
fais successor, tlestined the French Empire to 
Joseph and Louis ih Succession ; nor were the for- 
mer called upon to pa^rtake in the splendid provi- 
sions, which, after the campaign of AusterUtz, Na- 
poleon was enabled to make for the other tnan- 
berd of his family. t 

Of these estaUis^mients, the most print^hf were 
the provinces of Holland, which Napoleon tto{w 
converted into a kingdom, and conferred upon 
LfOtris Buoniiparte.. This transttiutadon of a re- 
public, whose independence was in^r^ly nbimnal, 
into a kingdom, which was comj^etely an)d abso- 
lutely subordinate, was effected by Iktle mdre ftan 
afi expression of the French £mp<^ror's will d^it 
such an alteration should take place. Thie change 
was accomplished without attracdfig much atten- 
tion ; for the Batavian Republic was placed so ab- 
solutely at Buonaparte's mercy, as to have no 
power whatever to dispute hb pleasure. They 
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bad followed the French Revolution through all 
its phases ; and under their present constitution, 
a Grand Pensionary, who had the sole right of 
presenting new laws for adoption, and who was ac- 
countable to no one for the acts of his administra- 
tion, corresponded to the First Consul of the 
French Consular Government. This office-bearer 
was now to assume the name of King, as his pro- 
totype had done that of Emperor ; but the. King 
was to be chosen from the family of Buonaparte. 
: On the 18th March 1806, the secretary of the 
Dutch Legation at Paris arrived at the Hague, 
bearing a secret commission. The States Gene- 
ral were convoked— the Grand Pensionary was con- 
sulted — and finally, a deputation was sent to Paris, 
requesting that the Prince Louis Napoleon should 
be created hereditary King of Holland. Buona- 
parte's assent was graciously given, and the trans- 
action was concluded. 

It is indeed probable, that though the change 
was in every degree contradictory of their habits 
and opinions, the Dujtch submitted to it as afford- 
ing a prospect of a desirable relief from the dis- 
putes and factions which then divided their go- 
vernment^' Louis Buonaparte was of a singularly 
amiable and gentle disposition. Besides his near 
relationship to Napoleon, he was married to Hor- 
tensia, the daughter of Josephine, step-child of 
course. to the Emperor, and who was supposed to 
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share a great proportion of his favour. The con- 
quered States of Holland, no longer the High and 
Mighty, as they had been accustomed to style 
themselves, hoped, in adopting a monarch so near- 
ly and intimately connected with Buonaparte, and 
received from his hand, that they might be per- 
mitted to enjoy the protection of France, and be 
secured against the subaltern oppression exercised 
over their commerce and their country. The ac- 
ceptance of Louis as their King, they imagined, 
must establish for them a powerful protector in the 
councils of that Autocrat, at whose disposal they 
were necessarily placed. Louis Buonaparte was 
therefore received as King of HolUind. How far 
the Prince and his subjects experienced fulfilment 
of the hopes which both naturally entertained, be- 
longs to another page of this history. 

Germany also was doomed to find more than 
one appanage for the Buonaparte family. The 
e£fect of the campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz had 
been almost entirely destructive of the influence 
which the House of Austria had so long possessed 
in the south-west districts of Germany. Stripped 
oi her dominions in the Vorarlberg and the Tyrol, 
as she had formerly been of the larger portion of 
the Netherlands, she was flung far back from that 
portion of Germany bordering on the right of the 
Rhine, where she had formerly exercised so much 

VOL. V. R 
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authority, and often, it must be confessed, with no 
gentle hand. 

Defeated and humbled, the Emperor of Austria 
was no longer able to o£fer any opposition to the 
projects of aggrandizement which Napoleon me- 
ditated in those confines of the empire which lay 
adjacent to the Rhine and to France, of which that 
river had been declared the boundary ; nor indeed 
to his scheme of entirely new-modelling tl^ empire 
itself. 

Prussia, however, remained a party interested, 
and too formidable, from her numerous armies and 
high military reputation, to be despised by Napo- 
leon. He was indeed greatly dissatisfied with her 
conduct during the campaign, and by no means 
inclined either to forget or to forgive the menacing 
attitude which the Ck>urt of Berlin had assumed, 
although finally determined by the course of events 
to abstain from actual hostility. Yet notwithstand- 
ing these causes of irritation. Napoleon still esteem- 
ed it more politic to purchase Prussia's acquies- 
cence in his projects by a large sagrifice to her 
selfish interests, than to add her to the number of 
his avowed enemies. She was therefore to be large- 
ly propitiated at the expense of some other state. 

We have already noticed the critical arrival of 
Haugwitz, the prime-minister of Prussia^ at Vi^i- 
na, and how the declaration oi war against France 
with which he was charged, was exchanged lor a 
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friendly ciHigratulatlon to Napoleon by the event 
of the battle of Austerlitz. Napoleon was no dupe 
to the versatility of the Prussian cabmet ; but the 
Archduke Ferdkiand l|ad rallied a large army in 
Bohemia? — his brother Charles was at the headof 
a yet larger in Hungary-^ Alexander, though de^ 
feated, refused to enter into any treaty, and retain- 
dd a menacii^ attitude^ and, victor as he was, 
Buonaparte could not wish, to see the great and 
b%hly->est^emed military force of Prussia thrown 
into the scale against him. He Altered, therefi^re^ 
into a pHvate treaty with Haugwitz, by which 
Prussia was to cede to France, or rather to place 
at her disposal, the territories of Anspach and 
Bareuth, and, by way of indemnification, was to 
have the countenance of France in occupying Han- 
nover, from which the French troops b^d been 
withdrawn to join the Grand Army. 

The conduct of the Prussian minister,— ^f6r with 
him, rather than with his court^ the fault lay, — was 
at OQce mean-spirited and unprincipled. He made 
his country ^rrender to France that very territory 
which the French armies had so recently violated ; 
and he accepted a$ an indemnification the pror 
vinces belonging to the King of Britainy wkb 
whom Priissia was so far from having 4ny quarrel, 
that she bad been on the point of making oommpn 
cause with her against the a^ressicons of France ; 
and whkb provinces had been sieized by France in 
r2 
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violation of the Jrights of neutrality claimed by the 
Elector of Hanover, as a member of the Germanic 
Body. Such gross and complicated violations of 
national law and justice, have often carried with 
them their own punishment, nor did they fail to do 
so in the present instance. 

Those states, Anspach and Barenth, were united 
tp Bavaria ; that kingdom was also aggrandized by 
the Tyrol, at the expense of Austria; and it ceded 
the Grand Duchy of Berg, which, with other lord- 
ships. Napoleon erected into a Grand Duchy, and 
conferred as an appanage upon Joachim Murat. 
Originally a soldier of fortune, and an undaunted 
one, Murat had raised himself to eminence in the 
Italian campaigns. On the 18th Brumaire, he 
commanded the party which drove the Council of 
Five Hundred out of their Hall. In reward for 
this service, he obtained the command of the Con-' 
sular Guard, and the hand of Marie de TAnnon- 
ciade, afterwards called Caroline, sister of Napo- 
leon. Murat was particularly distinguished as a 
cavalry officer^ his handsome person, accomplish- 
ed horsemanship, and daring bravery at the head 
of his squadrons, procured him the title of Ije Beau 
Sabreur. Out of the field of battle he was but a 
weak man, liable to be duped by his own vanity, 
and the battery of those around him. He a£fected 
a theatrical foppery in dress, which rather evinced 
a fantastic love of finery than good taste ; and hence^ 
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'he was sometimes called King Franconi, from the 
celebrated mountebank of that name. His wife 
Caroline was an able woman, and well versed in 
political intrigue. It will presently be found that 
they arose to higher fortunes than the Grand 
Duchy of Berg. Meantime, Murat was invested 
with the hereditary dignity of Grand Admiral of 
France ; for it was the policy of Buonaparte to 
maintain the attachment of the new princes to the 
Great Nation, were it but by wearing some string 
or tassel of his own imperial livery. 

The fair territories of Naples and Sicily were 
conferred upon Joseph, the former in possession, 
the latter in prospect He was a good man, who 
often strove to moderate the fits of violence to 
which his brother gave way. In society, he waaT 
accomplished and amiable, fond of letters, and, 
though not possessed of any thing approaching his 
brother's high qualifications, had yet good judg- 
ment as well as good inclinations. Had he conti- 
nued King of Naples, it is probable he might have 
been as fortunate as Louis, in conciliating the re- 
spect of his subjects ; but his transference to Spain 
was fatal to his reputation. In conformity with 
the policy which we have noticed, the King of 
Naples was to continue a high feudatory of the 
Empire, under the title of the Vice-Grand Elector. 
The principality of Lucca had been already con- 
ferred on Eliza, the eldest sister of Buonaparte, 
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and was im»w augmented by the distxicts of Massa- 
Carrarja and Garfagnai^. She was a woman of a 
strong and masculine character, which did not, 
however, prevent her giving way to the feminine 
weakness of encouraging admirers, who, it is said, 
did not sigh in vain. 

The public opinion was still less favourable to 
her younger, sister Pauline, who was one of the 
most beautiful women in France, and perliaps in 
Europe, Leclerc^ her first husband, died, in the 
fatal expeditipn to St Domingo,, and she, wqs after- 
wards married to the Pripce Bprgbese. Her en- 
CCMiragement of the fine arts was. so little limited 
by the ordinary ideas of decorum, that die cele- 
brated Canova was permitted to model from her 
, person a naked Venus, the most beautiful, it is said, 
. of his works. * Scandal went the horrible length 
of imputing to Pauline an intrigue with her own 
brother ; which we willingly reject as a crime too 
hid^us to be imputed to any one, without the most 
satisfactory evidence. The gross and guilty enor- 
mities practised by the ancient Roman emperors, 
do not belong to the character of Buonaparte, 
though such foul aspersions have been cast upon 



* It is said, that being asked by a lady how she could submit to 
such an exposure of her person, she conceived that the question on> 
ly related to physical inconvenience, and answered it by aissuring 
hec friend that the apartment was properly aired. 
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him by those who were willing to represent him as 
in all respects the counterpart of Tiberius or Ca- 
ligula. Pauline Borghese received the principa- 
lly of Guastalla^ in the distribution of honours 
among the family of Napoleon. 

At this period, also, Buonaparte began first to 
display a de^e of engrafting his own family upon 
the ancient dynasties of Europe, with whom he 
had been so long at war, and the ruin of most of 
whom had contributed to his elevation. The Elec- 
tor of Bavaria had to repay the patronage which 
raised him to the rank of king, and enlarged his 
territories with the fine country of the Tyrol, by 
forming an alliance which should mix his ancient 
blood with that of the &mily connexions of the 
fortunate soldier. Eugene Beauharnois, Viceroy 
of Italy, the son of Josephine by her first husband, 
and now the adopted son of Napoleon, was wed- 
ded to the eldest daughter of the King of Bavaria. 
Eugene was deservedly favoured by his father-in- 
law, Napoleon. He was a man of talents, probity 
and honour, and dbplayed great military skill, 
particularly during the Russian campaign of 1^12; 
Stephanie Beauhamois, the niece of Josephine, 
was married about the same time to the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Baden, son to the reigning Duke, 
the neutrality of whose territories had been viola- 
ted in the seizure of the Duke d'Enghien. 

These viirious kingdoms and principalities. 
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erected in favour ot his nearest relations, imposed 
on the mind a roost impressive image of Buona- 
parte's unlimited- authority, who distributed crowns 
among his kinsfolks as ordinary men give vails to 
their domestics. But the sound policy of his con- 
duct may be greatly doubted. We have elsewhere 
stated the obvious objections to the transference 
of cities and kingdoms from hand to hand, with as 
little ceremony as the circulation of a commercial 
bill payable to the holder. Authority is a plant of 
a>low growth, and to obtain the full veneration 
which renders it most effectual, must have arisen 
by degrees in the place which it overshadows and 
protects. Suddenly transferred to new regions, it 
is apt to pine and to perish. The theoretical evils 
of. a long established government are generally 
mitigated by some practical remedy, or those who 
suffer by them have grown callous from habit. 
The reverse is the case with a newly established 
domination, which has no claim to the veneration 
due to antiquity, and to which the subjects are not 
attached by the strong though invisible chains of 
long habit 

Fox, in his own nervous language, has left his 
protest against the principle adopted at this time 
in Europe, of transferring the subjects of one 
prince to another by way of equivalents, and under 
the pretext of general arrangement ^< The wild- 
est schemes," he remarked, "that were ever before 
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broached, would not go so far to shake the foun"* 
dattons of all established government, as this new 
practice. There must be in every nation a certain 
attachment of the people to its form of government, 
without which no government could exist The 
system, then, of transferring the subjects of one 
prince to another, strikes at the foundation of every 
government, and the existence of every nation.'' 

These observations apply generally to violent al- 
terations upon the European system; but other 
and more special objections arise to Buonaparte's 
system of erecting thrones in Holland, in Naples, 
and all through Europe, for the members of his 
own family. It was particularly impolitic, as mark- 
ing too strongly his determination to be satisfied 
with nothing less than the dominion of the world ; 
for while he governed France in his own person, 
the disposing of other countries to his brothers 
and near relations, feudatories of France, and his 
dependants as well by blood as by allegiance, what 
else could be expected than that the Independence 
of such kingdoms must be merely nominal, and 
their monarchs bound to act in every respect as the 
agents of Buonaparte's pleasure? This, indeed, was 
their most sacred duty, according to his own view 
of the matter, and he dilated upon it to Las Casas 
while at St Helena. The following passage con- 
tains an express avowal of the principles on which 
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he desired and expected hk brothers to regulate 
the governments intrusted to them :«-- 

^* At another time the Emperor recurred to the 
subject of his rektions, the little aid he had recei- 
ved from them^ the embarrassment and mischief 
which they had caused him. He dwelt especially 
on that false idea upon their part, that when once 
placed at the head of a state, they ought to identify 
themselves with it to such an extent, as to prefer 
it3 interests to those of the common country. He 
agreed, that the source of this sentiment mi^t be 
in some degree honourable, but contended ~that 
they made a false and hurtful application of it, 
when, in their whims of absolute independence, 
they considered themselves as^ in an isolated pos- 
ture, not observing that they made only parts of a 
great system, the movements of which it was their 
business to aid, and not to thwart"* 

This is explaining in few words the principle on 
which Napoleon established these subsidiary mo- 
narchies, which was not for the benefit of the 
people of whom they were respectively composed, 
but for the service of France, or more properly of 
himself, the sole moving princi{Je by which France 
was governed. In devolving the crown. of Hol- 
land on the son of Louis, after the abdication of 
Louis, .he repeats the same principle as a fun- 

• Las Casas, tome IV, Partie 7ti$m«, p. 71. 
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damental condition of iu tenure. <' Nerer forget^'' 
be said, << that in the sttoation to which my poli- 
tical system, and the interest of my empire have 
called yout jqklt first duty is towards Mp, your «e- 
cond towards France. All your other duti^ even 
those towards the people whom I have called you 
to govern, rank after these." 

When Napoleon censures his del^ate princes 
for preferring the interest of the kingdoms which 
he had asS(igned them, instead of sacrificing it to 
him imd his government, he degrades them into 
mere puppets^ which might indeed bear regal ti- 
tles and r^gal attendance, but, entirely dependant 
Km the will of another, had no choice save to se- 
cond the views of an ambition, the most insatiable 
certainly that ever reigned in a human breast. 

This secret did not remain concealed from the 
Dutch, from the Neapolitans, or other foreigners, 
subjected to these pageant moqarchs; and as it na- 
turally incensed them against Napoleon's govern- 
ment, so it prevented the authority which he had 
delegated from obtaining either affection or reve- 
rence, and disposed the nations who were subject- 
ed to it to take the first opportunity of casting the 
yoke aside. 

The erection of these kindred monarchies was 
not the only mode by which Napoleon endeavour- 
ed to maintain an ascendency in the countries 
which he had conquered, and which he desired to 
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retain in dependence upon France, though not no- 
minally or directly making parts of the French 
empire. Buonaparte had already proposed to his 
council the question, whether the creation of 
Grandees of the Empire, a species of nobility whose 
titles were to depend, not on their descent, but on 
their talents and services to the state, was to be 
considered as a violation of the laws of liber^ and 
equality. He was universally answered in the ne- 
gative ; for,' having now acquired a hereditary mo- 
narch, it seemed a natural, if not an indispensable 
consequence, that France should have peers of the 
kingdom, and great officers of the crown. Such 
an establishment, according to Buonaparte's view, 
would at once place his dignity on the same foot- 
ing with those of the other courts of Europe, (an 
assimilation to which he attached a greater degree 
of consequence than was consistent with policy,) 
and by blending the new nobles of the Empire 
with those of the ancient kingly government, would 
tend to reconcile the modern state of things with 
such relics of the old court as yet existed. 
- From respect, perhaps, to the republican opi- 
nions which had so long predominated, the tides 
and appanages of these grand feudatories were not 
chosen within the bounds of France herself, but 
from provinces which had experienced the sword 
of the ruler. Fifteen dukedoms, grand fiefs, not of 
France, but of the French empire, which extended 
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far beyond France itself, were created by the fiat 
of the Emperor. The income attached to each, 
amounted to the fifteenth part of the revenue of 
the province, which gave title to the dignitary. 
The Emperor invested with these endowments 
those who had best served him in war and in state 
affairs. Princedoms also were erected, and while 
mareschals and ministers were created Dukes, the 
superior rank of Prince was bestowed on Talley- 
rand, Bernadotte, and Berthier, by the titles of 
Beneventum, Ponte-Ck>rvo, and Neufchatel. 

The transformation of Republican generals and 
ancient Jacobins into the peerage of a monarchical 
government, gave a species of incongruity to this 
splendid masquerade, and more than one of the 
personages showed not a little awkwardness in sup- 
porting their new titles. It is true, the high de- 
gree of talent annexed to some of the individuals 
thus promoted, the dread inspired by others, wd 
the fame in war which many had acquired, might 
bear them out against the ridicule which was un- 
sparingly heaped upon them in the saloons fre- 
quented by the ancient noblesse; but, whatever 
claims these dignitaries had to the respect of the, 
public, had been long theirs, and received no ac- 
cession from their new honours and titles. 

In this, and on similar occasions, Napoleon over- 
shot his aim, and diminished to a certain extent 
his reputation, by seeming to set a value upon ho- 
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nours, titles, and ceremonies, which, if matters of 
importance to other courts, were certainly not such 
as he ought to have rested his dignity upon» Cere^ 
monial is the natural element of a long»established 
court, and etiquette and title are the idols which 
are worsh%>ped there. But Buonaparte reigned 
by his talents and his sword. Like Mezenttns in 
the ^neid, he ought to have acknowledged no 
other source of his au^MMrity.* It was imprudent 
to appear to attach consequence to points, which 
even his otherwise almost boundless power could 
not attain, since his nobility and his "court^ceremo- 
nial must still retain the rawness of novelty, and 
could no more possess that value, which, whether 
real or imaginary, has been generally attached to 
ancient institutions and long descent, than the 
Emperor could, by a ^ecree of his complaisant 
Senate, have given his modern coinage the vtiue 
which antiquaries attach to ancient medals. It was 
imprudent to descend to a strife in which he must 
necessarily be overcome; for where power rests 
in a great measure on public opinion, it is dimi- 
nished in proportion to its failure in objects aimed 
at, whether of greater or less consequence. This 
half-feudal half-oriental establishment of grand 



* Dextra mihi deus, €t telum quod mtnile libro 
Nunc adsiut . 

^neidos. Lib. X. 
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feudatories, with which BucMiaparte now began to 
decorate the structure of his power, may be com- 
pared to the heavy Gothic devices with which mo- 
dern architects sometimes overlay the front of their 
buildings, where they always encumber what they 
cannot ornament, and sometimes overload what 
they are designed to support. 

The system of the new Noblesse was settled by 
an Imperial edict of Napoleon himself, which was 
communicated to the Senate 30th March 1806, 
not for the purpose of deliberation or acceptance, 
but merely that, like the old Parliament of Paris, 
they might enter it upon their register. 

The court of Buonaparte now assumed a character 
of the strictest etiquette in which these important 
trifles, called by a writer on the subject the ^^ Su- 
perstitions of Gentlemen Ushers," were treated as 
matters of serious import, and sometimes occupied 
the thoughts of Napoleon himself, and supplied the 
place of meditated conquests, and the future de- 
struction or erection of kingdoms. 

The possessors of ancient titles, tempted by re- 
vival of the respect paid to birth and rank, did not 
fail to mingle with those whose nobility rested on 
the new creation. The Emperor distinguished 
these ancient minions of royalty with considerable 
favour, as, half-blushing for their own apostacy in 
doing homage to Buonaparte in the palace of the 
Bourbons, half-sneering at the maladroit and awk- 
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ward manners of their new associates, they mingled 
among the men of new descent, and paid homage 
to the monarch of the day, " because," as one of 
them expressed himself to Madame de Stael, 
<* one must serve some, one or other/' Buona- 
parte encouraged these nobles of the ancient anti- 
chambers, whose superior manners seemed to in- 
troduce among his courtiers some traits of the for- 
mer court, so inimitable for grace and for address, 
and also because he liked to rank among his re- 
tainers, so far as he could, the inheritors of those 
superb names which ornamented the history of 
France in former ages. But then he desired to 
make them exclusively his own; nothing less than 
complete and uncompromising conversion to his 
government would give satisfaction. A baron of 
the old noblesse, who had become a counsellor of 
state, was in 1810 summoned to attend the Em- 
peror at Fontainbleaul 

" What would you do," said the Emperor, 
" should you learn that the Compte de Lille was 
this instant at Paris ?" 

" I would inform against him, and have him ar- 
rested," said the candidate for favour ; « the law 
commands it" 

" And what would you dp if appointed a judge 
on his trial?' demanded the Emperor again. 

" I would condemn him to death," said the un- 
hesitating noble ; « the law denounces him." 
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" With such sentiments you deserve a prefec- 
ture," said the Emperor ; and the catechumen, 
whose respect for the law was thus absolute, was 
made Prefect of Paris. 

Such converts were searched for, and, when 
found, were honoured, and rewarded, and trusted. 
For the power of recompensing his soldiers, states- 
men, and adherents, the conquered countries were 
again the Emperor's resource^ National domains 
were reserved to a large amount throughout those 
countries, and formed funds^ out of whith gratifi- 
cations and annuities were, at Napol^n's sole plea- 
sure, assigned to the generals, officers, and soldiers 
of the French afmy ; who might in this way be said 
to have all Europe for their paymaster. Thus 
every conquest increased his means of rewarding 
his soldiers; and that anty, which was the. most 
formidable instrument of his ambition, was encou- 
raged and maintained at the expense of those states 
which had suflSired most from his arms. 

We have not yet concluded the important changes 
introduced into Eurcipe by the Consequences of the' 
fatal campaigni of Austerlitz. The Confederation 
of the Rhine, which withdrew from the German 
Empire so large a portion of its princes, and, trans- 
ferring then) from the influence of Austria, pte- 
ced them dkectly and avowedly under the pro- 
tection of France, was an event which tended di* 
rectly to the dissolutioti <>f the Germanic Lei^e,- 
which had subsisted sipce the year 800, whenT 

VOL, V. s 
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Cfaariemagne received the In^rial Crown fitHn 
Pope Leo the Third. 

By the new Federation of the Rhine, the courts 
of Wirtemberg and Bavaria, of Hesse d'AnnstadC, 
with some petty princes of the right bank (^ the 
Rhine, formed among themselves antdliance offen- 
sive and defensive, and renounced their depc^« 
dance upon the Germanic Body, of which they de« 
dared they no longer recognised the constitudon. 
The reascms assigned for this league had ccmsi- 
derable weight. It was urged that the cound-ies 
governed by these princes were, in every case of 
war betwixt France and Austria, exposed to all the 
evils of invasion, from which the Germanic Body 
had no longer pow^r to defend thenu Therefore, 
being obUged to seek for more effectual protection 
from so great an evil, they placed themselves di^ 
vectly under the guardianship of France. Napo- 
leon, on his part, did not hesitate to accept the title 
of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. It 
is true, that he had oigaged to his suligects that he 
would not extend the limits of his empire beyond 
that river, which he adcbowledged as the natural 
boundary of France ; but this engagement was not 
held to exclude the Sort of seigniorie attached to 
the new Protectorate, in virtue of which he plunged 
the German States who composed the Confederacy 
iBlo every war in whidi France herself engaged, 
and at pleasure carried dieir armies against other 
€bittan Stattes, their brethren in language and 
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nanineni^ or transferred thean to more diatant fi&^ 
matesi to wage wars in which they had no interest* 
lUid to which they had received no proToeation. It 
was also a natural consequence, that a number of 
mfenor members of the empire, who had small te- 
nures under the old constitutions, having no meaiB 
of defenceexcq>ting their ancient rights, were abo* 
Ushed in their capacity of imperial feudatori^ and 
reduced from petty sovereigns to the condition of 
(Nrivate nobles. This, though certainly unjust in 
the abstract principle, was not in practice an in* 
convenient result of the great change introduced— 
' The military contingents, which the Confederac 
tion placed, not perhaps in words, but certainly in 
fact, at the disposal of their Protector, not less than 
a^ty. thousand men, were of a character. and in a 
state of military organization very superior to those 
which they had formerlyfurpished to the Gei4nanie 
Body. These ktstj much fewer in number, were 
seldom in a complete state of equipment, and were 
generally very inferior in discipline. But.Napo* 
leon not only exacted that the contingents furnish* 
ed under this new federation should be complete 
in numbers, and perfect in discipline and app(mil* 
ments, but, imparting to them, and to their officers, 
a spairk of his own military ardour, ha inspipad 
them with a spirit of bravery and confideince which 
they had been far from exhibiting ^hen in the op» 
posite ranks. No troops in his army behaved bel* 
ad 
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ter than those of the Confederacy of the Rhine. 
But the strength which the system afforded to Na-» 
poleon was only temporary, and depended on the 
continuance of the power by which it was created. 
It was too arbitrary, too artificid^ and too much 
opposed both to the interests and national preju- 
dices of the Gennans, not to bear within it the seeds 
of dissolution. When the tide of fortune turned 
against Buonaparte after the battle of Leipsic^ Ba-^ 
▼aria hastened to join the allies for the purpose of 
completing his destruction^ and the example was 
followed by aU the other Princes of the Rhine. It 
&red with Nc^okon and the German Confedera- 
tion, as with a necrommicer and the demon wlK»n 
for a certain term he has bound to his service, and 
who obeys him with fidelity during the currency of 
the obligation ; but^ when that is expired, is the 
first to fear his employer to pieees. 

Francis of Austria, seeing the empire^ of which 
hb house had been so long the head, going to pieces 
like^ a parting wreck, had no other resource than 
to lay aside thd Imperial Crown of Germany, and 
to decliure that league dissolved which he now saw 
no sufficient means of enforcing. He declared the 
ties dissevered which bound the various princes to 
him as Emperor, to each other as allies ; and al- 
though be reserved the Imperial title, it was only 
as the' Sovereign of Austria, and his other heredi- 
tary statei?. 
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France became therefore in a great measure the 
.successor to the influence and dignity of the Holy 
Roman Empire, as that of Germany had been 
proudly styled for a thousand years ; and the Em- 
pire of Napoleon gained a still nearer resemblance 
to that of Charlemagne. At least France succeeded 
to the Imperial influence exercised by Austria and 
lier j^rapire over all the south-western provinces of 
that powerful district of Europe. In the eastern 
districts, Austria, stunned by her misfortunes and 
her defeats, was passive and unresisting. Prussia, 
in the north of Germany, was halting between two 
very opposite set of councillors ; one of which, 
with too much confidence in the military resources 
of the country, advised war with France, for which 
tjbe favourable opportunity had been permitted to 
escape ; while the other recommended, that, like 
the jackall in the train of the lion, Prussia should 
continue to avail herself of the spoils which Napo- 
leon might permit her to seize upon, without pre- 
suming to place herself in opposition to his will. 
In either case, the course recommended was suffi- 
ciently perilous ; but to vacillate, as the cabinet of 
Berlin did, betwixt the one and the other, inferred 
almost certain ruin. 

While Napoleon thus revelled in augmented 
strength, and increased honours. Providence put 
it once more, and for the last time, in his power, 
to consolidate his immense empire by a general 
peace, maritime as well as upon the Continent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DeMofTUi^He U tuteeededby Fomm Prime Mmkier^^ 
Circumttancei which led to Xegotiatian with France.^-^The 
JSarl of Lauderdale it tent to Parit at Me Britith Negotia^ 
tor^^NegOtiaiion it broken 6ff m contequence of the Refutai 
of England to cede Sioily to France^ and Lord Lauderdale 
leavet Parit. — - Heatoningt on the Stability, of Peace, had 
Peace been obtained.'^Pruttia — her temporizing PoUcy-^She 
taket ala r m A n attempt made by hertofbrm a Cot^ederacy 
in oppotiiion to that of the Rhine, it defeated 6y the Machi^ 
ndtiont of NapcHeon.'-^Strong and general ditpotition qf the 
Pruttiant to War:'^Legal Murder of Palm, a bookteller, hy 
authority of Buonaparte, aggravatet ihit feeUngj^^The Em» 
peror Alexander again vititt Berlin. — Pruttia begins to arm 
in Augutt 1S06, and, (^ler tome Kegotiation, taket the Field 
in October, under the Duke of Brunttvick.^-Impolicy of the 
Plant of the Campaign.'-^Detailtj^^Action fought, and lott 
by the Pruttiant, at Saayeld^^Fellowed by the decitive De* 
feat of Auerttadt, or Jena, on 14th of October.^^Particu* 
lart of the Battle,'^Duke ofBruntwick mortally wounded.'^^ 
Contequencet qf thit total Defeat,'— All the ttrong placet in 
Pruttia gitfen up without reattance, — Buonaparte taket pot- 
tettion qf^ Berlin on the 25th^^Explanation of the Sfferent 
Situationt of Auttria and Pruttia after their teveral Defeatt. 
^^Reflectiont on the fall of Pruttia. 

The death of William Pitt was accelerated by 
the campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz, as bis bealth 
had been previously injured by the defeat of Ma- 
rengo. Great as he was as a statesman, ardent in 
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patriotism, and comprebensive in his political 
views, it bad been too/mucb tbe babit of tbat great 
minister, to trust, for some re-establishment of the 
balance of power on the Continent, to the exertions 
of the ancient European governments, whose ef-* 
forts had gradually become fainter and fainter, and 
dieir spirits more and more depressed, when op-^ 
posed to the power of Buonaparte^ whose blows, 
like the thunderbolt, seemed to inflict inevitabt^ 
ruin wherever they burst. But, while resting too 
much hope on coalitiws, placing too much confi- 
dence in foreign armies, and too little considering^ 
perhaps, what might have been achieved by our 
own, had sufficient numbers been employed on 
adequate 'objects, Pitt maintained with unabated 
zeal the great principle of resistance to France, un- 
less France should be disposed to show, that, sa- 
tisfied with the immense power which she possess- 
ed, her Emperor was willing to leave to the rest 
of Europe such precarious independence as his 
victorious arms had not yet bereft them of. 

The British prime minister was succeeded, upon 
his death, by the statesman to whom, in life, he 
had waged the most uniform opposition. Charles 
jkl Fox, Itow at the head of the British government, 
had uniformly professed to believe it possible to 
effect a solid and lasting peace with France, and, 
in the ardour of debate, had repeatedly thrown <m 
his great adversary the blame that such had not 
been accomplished. When he himself became 
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possessed of the supreme power of admioistratioii, 
he was Daturally disposed to realize his predicr 
tionS) if Napoleon should be found disposed to ad-* 
mit a treaty upon anything like equal terms. la 
a visit to Paris during the peace of Ami^is, Mr 
Fox had been received with great distinction by 
Napoleon. The private relations^ betwixt thexa 
were therefore of an amicable nature^ and gave an 
opening for friendly intercourse. 

The time) too, appeared favourable for negotia- 
tion ; for whatever advantages had been derived 
by France from her late triumphant campaign on 
the Continent, were, so far as Britain was concern- 
ed, neutralized and out-balanced by the destruc- 
tion of the combined fleets. All possibility of in* 
vasion, which appears before this event to. have 
warmly engrossed (he imagination of Napoleon, 
seemed at an end and for eyer. The ^elusion 
which represented a united nayy of fifty sail of th^ 
line triumphantly occupying the Pritish Channel^ 
and escorting an overpowering force to the shores 
of England, was dispelled by tjie cannon of 2 1st 
October. The gay dreams, whiph painted a vic- 
torious army marching to Loudon, reforming thp 
state of ]^ngl^nd by the destruction of her aris- 
tocracy, and reducing her to her natural condi- 
tion, as Napoleon termed it, of such a dependency 
on France as the island of Oleron or of Corsica, 
were gone. After the battle of Trafalgar, all hopes 
were (extinguished that thje fair provinces pf Eng- 
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Ijmd could in any possible event have been cut 
up into new fiefs of the French empire. It was no 
longer to be dreamed, that Dotatums^ as they were 
termed, might be formed upon the Royal Ex- 
change for the pa3mient of annuities by hundreds 
of thousands, and by millions, for rewarding the 
soldiers of the Great Nation. To work purses for 
the French officers,' that they might be filled with 
British gold, had of late been a favourite amuse- 
ment amopg the fair ladies of France ; but it was 
now evident that they had laboured in vain. All 
these hopes and projects were swallowed up in the 
billows which entombed the wrecks of Tra&lgan 
In a word, if Austria had fallen in the contest ci 
1805, . Bfitain stood more pre-eminent than ever; 
and it might have been rationally expected, that 
the desire of war on the part of Napoleon should 
have ended, when every prospect of bringing that 
war to the conclusive and triumphant termination 
which h^ meditated, had totally disappeared. The 
views of the British cabinet, also, we have said, 
were now amicable, and an incident occurred for 
opening a negotiation, under circumstances which 
seemed to warrant the good &ith of the English 
ministers. 

A person pretending to be an adherent of the 
Bourbons, but afterwards pretty well understood 
to be an agent of the FrencK^overmnent, acting 
upon the paltry system of espionage which had 
infected both their internal and exterior relation^, 
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obtained an audience of Mr Fox, for the purpose, 
as he pretended, of communicating to the British- 
minister a proposal for the assassination of Buona* 
parte. It bad bappebed, that Mr Fox, in convert- 
sation with Napoleon, while at Paris, had indig*. 
nantly repelled a charge of this kind, which the 
latter brought against, some of the English minis^ 
try. ** Clear your head of that nonsense," was 
said to be his answer, with more of English blunfci- 
ness than of French politeness. Perhaps Bucma* 
parte was desirous of knowing whether his prac* 
tice would keep pace with his principles, and on 
this principle had encouraged the spy. Fox, as 
was to be expected, not only repelled with abhor- 
rence the idea suggested by this French agent, but 
caused it to be communicated ta the French £m^ 
peror ; and this gave rise to some friendly com* 
municati^m, and finally to a negotiation for peace. 
Lord Yarmouth, and afterwards Lord Lauderdale, 
acted for the British government ; Champagny and 
General Clarke for the ijmperor of France. Na- 
poleon, who, like most foreigners, had but an in- 
accurate idea of the internal structure of the Bri- 
tish constitution, had expected to find a French 
party in the bosom of England, and was surprised 
to find that a few miscreants of the lowest rank, 
whom he had been able to bribe, were the only 
English who were accessible to foreign influence ; 
and that the party which had opposed the war with 
France in all its stages, were nevertheless incapa- 
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ble of desiring to see it cease on such terms as were 
dishonourable to the country. 

The French commissioners made several con« 
cessions, and even intimated, in verbal conference! 
with Lord Yarmouth, that they would be contend 
to treat upon the principle of uH possidetis ; that is^ 
of allowing each party to retain such advantaged 
as she had been able to gain by her arms during 
the war. But when the treaty was farther advan- 
ced, the French negotiators resisted this rule, and 
showed themselves disposed to deny that diey bad 
ever assented to it. 

They were indeed willing to resign a long-con* 
tested point, and consented that the island of Mal<*> 
ta, with the Cape of Good Hope, and other pos^ 
sessions itl the East and West Indies, should re* 
main under the dominion of Great Britain. But 
then they exacted the surrender of Sicily and Na* 
pies, proposing that Frederick IV. should be in* 
demnified at the expense of Spain by the cession 
of the Balearic Isles. Britain could not in^plicitr 
ly consent to this last proposition, either in policy, 
or injustice to her unfortunate ally. Naples was 
indeed occupied by the French, and had received 
Joseph Buonaparte as her King ; but the insular 
situation of Sicily rendered it easy for Britain to 
protect that rich island, which was still in the pos- 
session of its legitimate monarch. The principle 
of vJH possidetis was therefore in favour of the 
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English, so fiir as Sicily was concerned, a&U was 
in that of the French in the case of Naples. The 
English eRToy, for this reiason, refused an ultima- 
tum, in which the cession of Sicily was made an 
iodbpensable article. Lord Lauderdale, at the 
same time, demanded his passports, which, how- 
ever, he did not receive for several days, as if there 
had been some hopes of renewing the treaty. 

Buonaparte was put to considerable inconve- 
nience by the shrewdness and tenacity of the noble 
negotiator, and had not forgotten them when, in 
1815^ be found himself on board the Bellerophon, 
commanded by a relation of the noble Earl. It is 
indexed probable, that had Mr Fox lived, the ne- 
gotiation wght have been renewed. That eminent 
statesman, dten, in his last illness, was desirous to 
accomplish two great objects — ^peace with France, 
and the abolition of the slave trade. But although 
Buonaparte's deference for Fox might have indu- 
ced him to concede some of the points in dispute, 
and although the British statesman's desire of 
peace might have made him relinquish others on 
the part of England, still, while the two nations 
retained their relative power and positions, the 
deep jealousy and mutual animosity which subsist- 
ed between them would probably have rendered 
any peace which could have been made a mere sus-p 
pension of arms — a hollow and insincere truce, 
which was almost certain to give w^ on the slights 
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est occasion. Britain could never have seen with 
indifference Buonaparte making one stride after 
another towards universal dominion ; and Buona* 
parte could not long have borne with patience the 
neighbourhood of our free institutions and our free 
press ; the former of whidi must have perpetually 
remmded the French of the liberty they had lost, 
while the latter was sure to make the Emperor, 
his government, and his policy, the daily subject 
of the most severe and unbaring criticism. Even 
the war with Prussia and Russia, in which Napo* 
leon was soon afterwards engaged, would in all 
probability have renewed the hostilities between 
France and England, supposing them to have been 
terminated for a season by a temporiiry peace. Yet 
Napoleon always spoke of the death of Fox as one 
of the fatalities on which his great designs were 
shipwrecked; which makes it the more surprising 
* that he did not resume intercourse vrith the admi- 
nistration formed under his auspices, and who 
might have been supposed to be animated by his 
principles even after his decease. That he did 
not do so may be fairly received in evidence to 
show, that peace, unless <m terms which he could 
dictate, was not desked by bim« 

As the conduct of Prussia had been fickle and 
versatile during the campaign of Austerlitz, the 
dbpleasure of Napoleon was excited in proportion 
against her. She had, it is true, wrenched from 
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him an unwilling acquiescence in her views upon 
Hanover. By the treaty which Haugwitz had 
signed at Vienna, dier the battle of Austerlitz, it 
was agreed that Prussia should receive the Elec* 
toral dominions of the King of England, his ally, 
mstead c^Anspach, Bareuth and Neufchatel, which 
$he was to cede to France. The far superior va<« 
lue of Hanover was to be considexed as a boon to 
Prussia, in guerdon of her neutrality. But Napo* 
leon did not forgive the hostile disposition which 
Prussia had manifested, ^nd it is probable he wait- 
ed with anaciety (or the c^portunity of inflicting 
upon Wr cimdign chastisement He continued to 
maintain a large army in Swabia and Franconia, 
and, by introducing troops into Westphalia, inti^ 
mated, ^ot obscurely, an af^toaching rupture with 
his ally. Meantime uinler the influence of con^ 
flicting councils, Prussia proceeded in a course of 
politics which rendered her odious for her rapaci* 
ty, and contemptible for the. short-sighted views 
under which she indulged it. 
', It was no matter of difficulty for the Prussian 
forces to take possession of Hanover, which, when 
evacuated by Bemadotte and his army,, lay a prey 
to the first invader, with the exception of the for«< 
tress of Hamelen, still occupied by a French gar- 
risoi). The Electorate, the hereditary. dominions 
of the King of Great Britain, with whom Prussia 
was at profound peace, was accordingly seized up^ 
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m, and her cabinet pretended to justify that U8ur« 
pation by alleging, that Hanover, hairing been 
tf&nsferred to France by the rights of war, had 
been ceded to the Pnxsdan goyemment in ex* 
change for t^et districts. At the same time, an 
order of the Prussian monarch shut his ports in 
the Baltic against the admissi<m of British vessels. 
Tlwse measures, taken together, were looked np- 
on by England as intimating determined and 
avowed hostility ; and Fox described, in the House 
of Commons, the conduct of Prussia, as a com<^ 
potmd of the most hateful rapacity with the most 
coiM^emptible servility. War was accordiiigly de- 
clared against her by Great Britain ; and her flag 
being banished from the ocean by the English 
cruisers, the mouth of the Elbe and the Prussian 
aea-ports were declared in a state of Uockade, and 
h&t trade was subjected to a corresponding degree 
(^distress. 

• Meantime, it was the &te of Prussia to find, 
that she held by a very insecure tenure that very 
iElectorate, the price of her neutrality at Austerlitz, 
and which was farther purchased at the expense 
of war with England. Her ministers, while press- 
ing Frimce to confirm the cession of Hanover, 
l»d the mcMTtification to discover that Napoleon, 
!ar from'regardingthe Prussian right in it as inde- 
ftasible, was in fact negotiating for a general peace 
upon the condition, amongst others, that the 
Electorate should be restored to the King of Eng- 
land, its hereditary sovereign. While the dis- 
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closure of this double, garne showed Frederick 
William upon what insecure footing he held the 
premiun^ assigned to Prussia by the treaty of Vien- 
na, fartherdiscovery erf* the projects of France seem- 
ed to impel him to change the pacific line of hi» 
policy. 

Hitherto the victories of Napoleon had had for 
their chief consequences the. depression of Austria, 
and the diminution of that power which was the 
natural and ancient rival of the House of Bran-» 
denburg* But now, when Austria was thrust back 
to the eastward, and deprived of her influence lu 
the south-west of Germany, Prussia saw with just 
alarm that France was assuming that influence 
herself, and that, unless opposed, she was likely to 
become as powerful in the noi^th of Germany, a9 
she had rendered herself in the south-western cir^ 
cles. Above all, Prussia was alarmed at the Con- 
federacy of the Rhine, an association which placed 
under the direct influence, of France so large a 
proportion of what had been lately component 
parts of the Germanic Empire^ The dissolution of 
the Germanic Empire itself was an event no les» 
surprising and embarrassing ;. for, besides all the 
other important points, in which Uie position of 
Prussia was altered by the annihilaticm ^that an-' 
cient confederacy, she lost thereby the prospect of 
her own monarch being, upon the decline of Aus^ 
tria, chosen to wear the imperial crown,, as- the 
most powerful member of the federation. 
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' One way renimied, to bidance tlie wiw species 
of powerr wkich Frmnce bad acquired by these hn 
novations on tbe sitale of Europe^ It was possible, 
by fiMfHiing tbe northern princes of tbe Oerfffan 
efldfiireinto a leagua G»f the saiiie character with tbe 
Confederacy of the Rbmey having Prussia instead 
of France for ita protectov^ to create sdc^ an equff^ 
ltt>riifat aa might render it difficalt or dangerous 
for Bu<Aia|>atte to nae hia means, beiweter greatly 
enlarged, to disturb the peace of the north of Evh 
tofm. It was, «bere^rey detenwtned hi the Pros^ 
sian cabinel to fovm a^ leagve^ tn t\m principle. 

This proposed Northern Cbdfedertfcy, however, 
eould not well be estiabtished whhoat comitiunfew' 
tion with France ; and Booiiaiparte, though offering 
BO direct opposition Ur the fevimation of a Wgne, 
aanctioned by the exanvple of that of the Rhine, 
started s«ich obstacles to the project in detatl*, as 
were likely to render its eBtablishment on an effee* 
tiial footing hnpossible. If was said by his minis^ 
ters, that Napoleon was to take the Hanseaeic 
towns under his own immediate protection ; that 
tbe? wise prmee whoi governed Saxony showed nd 
desire to become a member of the proposed Con- 
federacy ; and that Franee woaM permit no- power 
to be forced into such a meaeiure. Finally, the 
Laddjgrave of Hesse Cassel,^ who was naturally tet-^ 
honed upon a» an* mportant member of the pte^ 
p<iaedf Northern League, was^ tampered with to 
prre^il nf^on hiitf to^ /atn the Confederacy of the 
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Rhine, instead of that which was proposed to be 
formed under the protectorate of Prussia. This 
prince, afraid to decide which of these powerful nar 
tions he should adhere to, remained in a state of 
neutrality, notwithstanding the offers of France; 
and, by doing so, incurred the displeasure erf* Napo- 
leon, from which in the sequel he suffered severely. 

By this partial interruption and opposition, Na-r 
poleon rendered it impossible for Prussia to make 
any effectual efforts for conlbining together those 
remaining fragments of die German empire, over 
which her military power and geographical posi- 
tion gi^ve her natural influence. This disappoiht- 
ment, with the sense of having been outwitted by 
the French government, excited feelings of chagrin 
and resentment in the Prussian cabinet, which cor-^ 
responded with the sentiments expressed by the 
nation at large. In the former, the predominant 
feeling was, despite for disappointed hopes, and a 
desire of revenge on the sovereign and state by 
whom they had been overreached ; in the latter, 
there prevailed a keen and honourable gense that 
Prussia had lost her character through the truck* 
ling policy of her administration. 

Whatever reluctance the cabinet of Berlin ha<| 
shown to enter into hostilities with France^ the 
court and country never appear to have shared that 
sensation. The former was under the influenccof 
the young, beautiful, and high-spirited Queen, and. 
of Louis of Prussia, a prince who felt with impa- 
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^ience tbe decaying importance of that kingdom, 
which the victories of the Great Frederick had 
l*aised to such a pitch of glory. These were sur- 
rounded by a numerous band of noble youths, im- 
patient for war, as the means of emulating the fietme 
of their fathers ; but ignorant how little likely were 
^ven the powerful and well-disciplined forces of 
Fri^derick, unless directed by his genius, to suc- 
ceed in opposition to troops not inferior to them- 
selves, and conducted by a leader who had long ap- 
j[)eared to chain victory to his chariot wheels. The 
sentiments of the young Prussian noblesse were 
sufficiently indicated, by their going to sharpen 
their sabres on the threshold of La Foret, the am- 
bassador of Napoleofi, and the wilder frolic of 
breaking the windows of the ministers supposed to 
be in tbe French interest. The Queen appeared 
frequently in the uniform 6f the regiment which 
bore her name, and sometimes rode herself at their 
head, to give enthusiasm to the soldiery. This was 
soon excited to the highest pitch ; and had the mi- 
litary talents of the Prussian generals borne any 
correspondence to the gallantly of the officers and 
soldiers, an issue to the campaign might have beeti 
fexp^cted far differetit frotnr that which took place! 
The manner in which the characters of the Qiieen, 
the King, alid Prince Louis, were treated in thcf 
Moniteur, tebded still more td exast)erate the quar- 
rel ; for Napoleon's studious and cautious exclu- 
t2 
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sion frpia the govenun^iit paper of sucb polUicid 
•rticle3 as had not b|5 own previousi approbatiion, 
reodeired him in rea^n accouBtable for all which 
iqppeared there. 

The people of Prussia at large were clamorous 
for war. Thej, too, w^re sensible that the late^r^ 
satile conduct of th^ir cabinet h^ exposed them 
to the censurCf and even the scorn of Europe ; and 
that Buonaparte se^g the crisii^ ei^d» in which 
the firmness of Prussia wght h^ye p^esf^nved the 
^>f^ncf of Europe, reu^ned n^ loi^}w aoj re^M^ 
for those whom he h#d nuide his ddf)^ ^^^ treaiteMl 
with total disregard the remonstrance^, whicK be* 
for^ the advantages obtained at Uhn apd AiiM»t^Ul3^ 
h(e must have listened to with respect and defid* 
rence. 

Another circums|anc<B of a very exa^>eratiQg 
character took place at this time. One Paljo, a 
Ipiookseller at Nuremberg* had exposed to sale a 
pajpphlet, containing remarks on the conduct of 
Napoleon, in i^hich the Eini>eror and his policy 
were treated with considerajble seveirity. The book* 
SfiUer was seized upon, for this offepce by tb49 French 
g^ns d'armes, f^d ti?iu»sfenped to Srannau, wllueee 
h^ was brought before a miUtary commiasioii, tried 
for a libdi on the» Emperor of Firanc^ found guilty, 
and shot to death in term;! of his senteuce. Tke 
munder of this poor mas, for such it UfeenaUy was, 
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whether immediately flowing from Buonaparte^s 
mandate, or the effect of the furious zeal of some of 
his officers, excited deep and general indignation. 

The constitution of matiy of the states in Ger- 
many is despotic ; but, nevertheless, the number 
of independent principalities, and the privileges bf 
the free towns, have always insured to the nation 
kl large the blessings of a free press, which, much 
liddicted as they are to literature, the Germans 
value as it deserves. The cruel effort now made 
to fetter this unshadtled exprei^sioii of Opinion, was, 
of ironf ^e, most tmfkvourable to his authority by 
whotn it had beeh coMmamtedi The thousand 
presses of Germany dotltitlued on ev^ry possible 
c^portunity tO dwell on the fete of P^lm | and, aK 
the distance of six oi' seveh y^rs from his deaths 
it might be reckohed among the leading causes 
which uhimsitely determined the popular opinion 
againi^t Napoleon. It had not less effect at the 
time when die crime was coihmitted ; and the eyes 
of all Germany were turned upon Prussia, as the 
otily inember of the kte Holy Roman League, by 
whom the progre^^ Of the public enemy of the li- 
bet'tie^ of EOrope coiild be arrested in its course. 

Amidst the general ferment of the public mindy 
Alexander once more appeared in person at the 
court of iberiin, and^ more successful than on the 
former occasion, prevailed on the King of Prussia 
at length to unsheath the sword. The support of 
the powerful hosti of Russia was promised ; and^ 
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defeated by the fetal field of Austerlitz in his at- 
tempt to preserve the south-east of Crermany from 
French influence, Alexander now stood forth tq 
assist Prussia as the Champion of the North* An 
attempt had indeed been made through means of 
D'Oubril, a Russian envoy at Paris, to obtain a 
general peace for Europe, in concurrence with that 
which Lord Lauderdale was endeavouring to nego- 
tiate on the part of Britain ; but the treaty entire- 
ly miscarried. 

While Prussia thus declared herself the enemy 
of France, it seemed to follow as a matter of course,, 
that she should become once more the friend of 
Britain ; and, indeed, that power lost no time iu 
manifesting an amicable disposition on her part, 
by recalling the order which blockaded the Prus-. 
sian ports, and annihilated her commerce. But 
the cabinet of Berlin evinced, in the moment when 
about to commence hostilities, the same selfish 
insincerity which had dictatedl all their previous 
conduct. While sufficiently desirous of obtaining 
British money to maintain the approaching war, 
they showed great reluctance to part with Hano- 
ver, an acquisition made in a manner so unworthy ; 
and the Prussian minister, Lucchesini, did not 
hesitate to tell the British ambassador, Lord Mor- 
peth, that the fate of the Electorate would depend 
upon the event of arms. 

\< Little good could be augured from the interpo-^ 
sition:of a power, who pretending to arm in behalf 
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ePthe rights of nutions, refused to pairt with an ac- 
quisition which she herself had made, contrary to 
all the rules of justice and good faith. Still less 
Was a favouriable jevent to be hoped for, when the 
management of the war was intrusted to the same 
incapable or faithless ministers, who had allowed 
every opportunity to escape of asserting the rights 
of Prussia, when, perhaps, her assuming a firm at- 
titude might have prevented the necessity of war 
altogether. But the resolution which hail been 
delayed, when so many favourable occasions were* 
suffered to escape unemployed, was at length 
adopted with an imprudent precipitation, which 
left Prussia neither time to adopi; the wisest war- 
like measures, nor to look out for those statesmen 
and generals by whom such measures could have 
been most effectually executed. 

About the middle of August Prussia began to 
arm. Perhaps there are few examples of a war de- 
clared with the almost unanimous consent of a great 
and warlike people, which was brought to an ear- 
lier and more unhappy termination. On the 1st 
of October, Knobelsdorff, the Prussian envoy, was 
ctfUed upon by Talleyrand to explain the cause of 
the martial attitude assumed by his state. In re- 
ply^ a paper was delivered, containing three pro- 
{k>8itions, or rather demands. First, That the 
French troops which had entered the German 
territory, should instantly re-cross the Rhine. Se- 
condly, That France shopld desist from presenting 
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obstacles to the formation of a league in the north*' 
ern part of Germany, to oomprehend [all the 
states, without exception^ which had not been in^^ 
eluded in the Conf^^ration of the Bhine. Tfakd* 
ly, That negotiations ^Kwld be immediately comn 
meaced, for the pi^rpoite of d^aching the Cbrtresa 
of We^ from the French empire, and for the re- 
stitution o£ three abbeys, which Murat had chos^i 
to sei^e upon as a part of his Duchy of Berg. 
With tbU manifesto was delivered alongexplana* 
tory letter,, containing severe remarks on iJie sys- 
tem of encroachment which France had acted up* 
oo« Such a text and commentary, considering 
their peremptory tone, cmd the pride and power 
of him to whom they were addressed in fiaich nn^ 
qualified terms, must have been understood to a« 
mount to a declaration of war. And yet, althou^ 
Prussia, in eommon with all Eunope, had just rea- 
son to eompiain of the encari^chmei^ of Fraa^c^ 
and bar rapid e^rides to universal ernpn^, it would 
appear that the two first article in the King's de« 
claratioB were subjects rather of n^otiation than 
grounds of an absolute declaration of war ; and 
that the fortress of Wesel, and the three abbeyi^ 
w^e scarce of importance enou^ to plunge the 
whole empire into blood for the sake of them. 
' Prussia, indeed, was less act^Uy aggrieved than 
she was mortified and offended. She saw sfce bad 
been outwitted by Buonaparte in the negotiation 
^Vienna; that he was juggling with her in the 
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^matter of Hanover ; that she was in danger of b^ 
holding Saxony and Hesse withdrawn from her 
. prote<stion, to be pfaced under that of France ; 
and under a general sense of these injuries, though 
rather apprehended than really sustained, she hur* 
ried to the field. If negotiations could have been 
protracted till the advance of the Russian armies, 
it might have given a difierent face to the war ; 
but in the warlike ardour which possessed the 
Prussians, they were desirous to secure the advan- 
tages whidi, in military af&irs, belong to the as- 
sailants, without weighing the circumstances which, 
in their situation, rendered such precipitation fatal. 
Besides, such advantages were not easily to be 
obtained over Buonaparte, who was not a man td 
be amused by words when the moment of action 
arrived. Four days before the delivery of the 
Prussian note to his minister, Buonaparte had left 
Paris, and was personally in the field collecting his 
own immense forces, and urging the contribution 
ofthose contingents which the Confederate Princes 
of the Rhine were bound to supply. His answer 
to the hostile note of the King of Prussia was ad- 
dressed, not to that monarch, buttohisown soldiers. 
** They have dared to demand," he said, " that we 
should retreat at the first sight of their army. 
Forfs ! could they not reflect how impossible they 
found it to destroy Paris, a task incomparably 
more easy than to tarnish the honour of the Great 
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.Nation. Let the Prussian army expect the $ame 
fate which they encountered fourteen years ago, 
since experience has not taught them, that while it 
is easy to acquire additional dominions and increase 
of power j^ by the friendship of France, her enmity, 
on the contrary, which will only be provoked by 
those who are totally destitute of sense and reason, 
is more terrible than the tempests of the ocean/' 

The King of Prussia had again placed at the 
head of his armies the Duke of Brunswick. In 
his youth, this general had gained renown under 
bis uncle Prince Ferdinand. : But it had been lost 
in the retreat from Champagne in 1792, where be 
had suffered himself to be out'^manoeuvred by Du-^ 
^louriez and his army of conscripts.* He was seven- 
ty-two years old^ and is said to have added- the ob- 
stinacy of age to others of the infirmiti^ which nsLr 
tutally attend it. He was not communicative, nor 
accessible to any of the other generals, excepting 
MoUendorf ; and this generated a disunion of coun- 
cils in the Prussian camp, and the personal dislike 
of the army to him by whom it was commanded. 

The plan of the campaign, formed by this ill- 
fated Prince, seems to have been singularly inju- 
dicious, and the more so, as it is censurable on ex- 
actly the same grounds as that of Austria in the 
late war. Prussia could not expect to have the ad- 
vantage of numbers in the contest. It was there- 
fore her obvious policy to procrastinate and length- 
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eu out D^otiation,, until sbe could have the advan- 
tage of the Russian f(Nrces. Instead of this, h w«» 
determined to nidi forward towards Franconia, and 
oppose the Prussian army alone to the whole force 
ofFrance, commanded by their renowned Emperor. 

The motive, too, was similar to that which had 
determined Austria to advance as far as the banks 
of the lUer. Saxony was in the present campaign, as 
Bavaria in the former, desirous of remaining neu- 
ter ; and the hasty advance of the Prussian armies 
was designed to compel the Elector Augustus to 
embrace their cause. It succeeded accordingly ; 
and the Sovereign of Saxony united his forces, 
though reluctantly, with the left wing of the Prus-* 
sians, under Prince. Hohenloe. The conduct of 
the Prussians towards the Saxons, bore the same 
ominous resemblance to that of the Austrians to the 
Bavarians. Their tro<^s behaved in the country 
of Saxony more as if they were in the land of a 
tributary than an ally, and while the assistance of 
the good and peaceable Prince was sternly exacted, 
no efforts were made to conciliate his good-will, or 
soothe the pride of his sutgects. In their behaviour 
to the Saxons in general, the Prussians showed too 
much of the haughty spirit that goes before a fall. 

The united force of the Prussian army, with its 
auxiliaries, amounted to one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, confident in. their own. courage, in 
the rigid discipline which continued to distin- 
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guisb their serrice, and in the animating re^xdlec^ 
tions of the Tictorious career of the Great Frede* 
rick. There were many generals and soldiers in 
their ranks who had served under him ; but^ 
amongst that troop of veterans, Blucher alone was 
destined to do distinguished honour to the schooL 

Notwithstanding these practical errors, the ad*" 
dress of the Prussian King to his army was in bet* 
ter taste than the vaunting proclamation of Buona- 
parte, and concluded with a passage, which, though 
its accomplishment was long delayed, nevertheless 
proved at last prophetic :— ** We go,** said Fre^ 
derick William, <^ to encounter an enemy, who 
has vanquished numerous armies, humiliated mo-» 
narchs, destroyed constitutions, and deprived more 
than one state of its independence, and even of its 
Very name. He has threatened a similar fate to 
Prussia, and proposes to reduce us to the dosu*- 
nion of a strange people, who would suppress the 
very name of Germans. The fate of armies, and 
of nations, is in the hands of the Almighty i but 
constant victory, and durable prospcJtity, are never 
granted save to the cause of justice.^' 

While Buonaparte assembled in Franeonia an 
army considerably superior in number to that of 
the Prussians, the latter occupied the country in 
the vicinity of tfie river Saale, and seemfed, in 
doing so, to renounce all the advant^e of making 
the attacik on the enemy ere he bad colfected his 
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forces. Yet to miJce such an attack wiis» asd must 
hav^t heien, the principal motive of tbcdr ha^y and 
preeipitate advance^ especially after they had se* 
cured its^ primary object^ the accessioiL of Saxony 
to the campaign. The petition which the Did^e of 
Bmiiswick oceupidd was indeed very strong as # 
defensive ocie^ but the meaaks of soppovting so lurgc 
tm army were not easily to be obtained ia socb a 
barren country as tkat about Weimar; fmd dieir 
maga^es and dspofcs of pnHrisiqQa were injudir 
cioosly placed,, not ck>se im the rear of the army» 
but at NaiMnburgf and odier fdaces^ upon thair e&^ 
treme left, and wheie A/ty were expoatd to tfaesrisk 
of being sepaari^d from diem* It might be partly 
owing to the diffiGuhy^of ofa^sriiung forage aikd sub- 
aistcnce^ that the Pcnssiaai army was. extended upos 
a line bgr far too mueh prokoged to* admit of mutual 
support. Indeed,. tbey maybe cmsideffcd rather aa 
daspoaed in cantonmenta tbam as occupying a miltr 
ftary position ;- aoki asr they remained strictly on the 
defensive, an opportaiBttby was gvatuttcnisly afibrded 
to- Buonaparte to attach their divisionsiia detail, of 
whieh he did not fail toiavail himself with lua; usual 
InleBjk. The bead^varters. of the Fcnssiaiu^ wfaete 
w&eae the Kisg mid Duke of Brunsadcfc,. weret at 
Weima(r; theic Bsfl,. vmAtv Priinee Hdkenlo% wese 
ai Sdileite;.' andl tjieir ri^t estended aa Cmt' as 
MuUhauaeii, baviiig' thus aspaoe ofniocAy miles 
bfitwiflU the extareme flaidis of dicir lise. 
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Buonaparte, in the meantime, commenced the 
campaign, according to his custom, by a series of 
partial actipns fought on different points, in which 
his usual combinations obtained his usual success ; 
the whole tending to straiten the Prussiansin theit- 
positton, to interrupt their communications, sepa- 
rate them from their supplies, and compel them to 
fight a decisive battle from necessity, not choice^ 
in which dii^irited troops, tinder baffled and out^- 
witted generals, were to encounter with soldiers 
who had already obtained a foretaste of victory^ 
and who fought under the most renowned com-^ 
manders, the combined efforts of the whole being 
directed by the master spirit of the age. 

Upon the 8th October, Buonaparte gave vent 
to his resentment in a bulletin, in which he com- 
plained of having received a letter of twenty pages^ 
signed by the King of Prussia^ being, as he allege 
ed, a sort of wretched pamphlet, such as England 
engaged hireling authors to compose at the rate of 
five hundred pounds sterling a-year. '< I am sor-*- 
ry," he said, " for my brother, who does not un- 
derstand the French language, and' has certainly 
never read that rhapsody/' The same publicatioti 
(contained much in ridicule of the Queen and Prince 
Louis. It bears evident marks of Napoleon's owh 
tion^piosition, which was as singular, though not so 
felicitous^ as his mode of fighting'; but it was of 
little use to censure eithefr the style or the reasdn- 
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ing of the lord of so many legions. His arms soon 
made the impression which he desired upon the 
position of the enemy. 

The French advanced, in three divisions, upon 
the dislocated and extended disposition of the large 
but ill-arranged Prussian army. It was a primary 
and irretrievable fault of the Duke of Brunswick, 
that his magazines, and reserves of artillery and am« 
munition, were placed at Naumburg, instead of be- 
ing close in the rear of his army, and under the 
protection of his main body. This ill-timed sepa- 
ration rendered it easy for the French to interpose 
betwixt the Prussians and their supplies, provid- 
ing they were able to clear the course of the Saale« 

With this view, the French right wing, com- 
manded by Soult and Ney, marched upon Hof. 
The centre was under Bernadotte and Davoust, 
with the guard commanded by Murat. They> 
moved on Saalburg and Schleitz. The left wing, 
was led by Augereau against Coburg and Saal- 
field. It was the object of this grand combined 
movement to overwhelm, the Prussian left wing, 
which was extended farther than prudence permit-, 
ted ; and, having beaten this part of the army, to 
turn their whole position, and possess themselves 
of their magazines. After some previous skir- 
mishes) a serious action took place at Saalfield^. 
where Prince Louis of Prussia commanded the/ 
advanced guard of the Prussian left wing. 
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In tbe ardour and inexperience of youth) ihe 
brave Prince, instead of being contented with de^ 
fending the bridge on the Saale, (pitted that ad> 
Tantageoos position, to advance with unequal fbr- 
eea against Lannes, who wiui raarcfaiDg vaptm hiiD 
from Ghraffenthal. If bravery eouU Iwve atoned 
tor imfwiidence, the battle of Saalfield would not 
have been lost. Prince Louis shewed the utmost 
gallantry in leading his men when they adivanccd, 
aad in rallying them when they fled. He was kill- 
ed fighting band to hand with a French subaltetB^ 
who required him to surrender, and^ receiving a 
sabre-wound for reply, plunged- bis sword, inta the 
Prince's body. Several of bis stall Idl arcvnd hifls;*' 

The victory oi Saalfield opened the course of the 
Saale to the French, who instantly advanced on 
Nammburg, Buonaparte was at Gera^ widiia half 
a day's joamey from the latter city,^ whw»ce be sest 
a letter to the King of Prussia,, couched m the km- 
goage of a victor, (for victorious be already felt hkn- 
self by his: numbers and position^) and seasoned wkk 
the irony of a successful foe. He regretted his good 
brother had been^ made tO' sign the wretcbed fmm^ 
pfalet which had borne his name, btrt which be pro* 
tested he did not impute to* him as his eempositioiu- 
Had Prussia asked any practicabte favour of him, 
he said he would have granted it ; but she had ask- 
ed hia dieAonour, and ought to have known there 
could be ba<i one answer. Ineonsideraf&snof their 
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former friiendsbi(>, Napoleon stated himself to be 
retdy tx) restore peace to Prussia and ker mosBSU'cb ; 
bnd, advisii^togood brother to diawss such coun- 
ctlk)r6 ss reeommemled the present war and that of 
4W^ he bude him ii^artily farewd)« 

fiaoDaparte neither expected nor recei^ired any 
ansuver to this missive^ iiluph was written under 
l)be exulting sensatioiis e&perieficeil by tj^^xtigler^ 
jarhtsa he feels the fi^h is booked, and about to .be*> 
oome Us Bec^re prey. Naumbur^ and its maga^ 
^mes wtere oonsigned to the flames, which first an*- 
•noanced to the Prussians that the French army 
jfiad gotten comptetely into their tear, had destroy<- 
«fl their magazines, .andj being now interposed be- 
twixt tbem and Saxony, left them no alternative 
vrnve that «f [battle, which was to be waged at the 
^eotest disadvantage with an dert enemy, to whom 
their supinotiess }iad already given tbtt choice of 
time and pboe for iit« There was also this omi- 
itmm considtfrationg that, in case gf disaster, the 
Prussians htid neither principle, nor order, nor 
liae of retreat. The enemy were betwixt them 
And Magdeburg, which ought to have been their 
rallying poinrt ; and ^ ftrmy d the Great Frede** 
t4ek was, it must be own^ed, brought to combat 
with as little re Aeotion or military science, as a herd 
of schpol^boys might have displayed in a mutiny. 

Too late deteianiiKd to midce some exertion to 
clear their communications to the rear, the Duke 
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of Brunswick, with the King of Prussia in persoiH 
inarched with great part of their army to the re* 
coTery of Naumbnrg. Here Davoust, who had 
taken the place, remained at the head of a division 
of six-and- thirty thousand men, with whom he Was 
to oppose nearly double the number^ The march 
of the Duke of Brunswick was so slow, as to lose 
the advantage of this superiority. He paused <m 
the evening of the 13th on the heights of Auerstadt, 
and gave Davoust time to reinforce the tro(^8 with 
-which he occupied the strong defile of Koeseo. 
The ilext morning, Davoust, with strong reiii* 
ibrcements, but still unequal in numbers to the 
Prussians, marched towards the enemy, whose co* 
lumns were already in motion. The vanguard of 
both armies met, without previously knowing thi^ 
they were so closely approaching each other^ s^ 
thick lay the mist upon the ground. 

The village of Hassen^Hausen, near which the 
opposite armies were first made aware of each, 
other's proximity, became instantly the scene of ^ 
severe conflict, and was taken and retaken repeat- 
edly. The Prussian cavalry, being superior in 
lumbers to that of the Frendi, and long famous 
for its appointments and disciplines attacked re- 
peatedly, and was as often resisted by the French 
squares of infantry, whom they found itimpossible 
to throw into disorder, or break upon any point 
The French having thus repelled the Prussian 
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horse^ carried at the pdint of the bayonet some 
woods and the village of Spilberg, and remained 
in undisturbed possession of that of Hassen-Hau- 
$en. The Prussians had by this time maintained 
the batde from eight in the morning till eleven, 
and being now engaged on all points, with the ex- 
ception of two divisions of the reserve, had suffer- 
ed great loss. The Generalissimo, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, wounded m the face by a grape-shot, was 
carried off; so was General Schmettau, and other 
-officers of distinction. The want of an experienced 
chief began to be felt, when, to increase the diffi- 
culties of their situation, the King of Prussia re- 
ceived intelligence that General MoUendorf, who 
commanded his right wing, stationed near Jena, 
was in the act of being defeated by Buonaparte in 
person. The King took the generous but perhaps 
desperate resolution, of trying, whether in one ge- 
neral charge he could not redeem the fortune of 
the day, by defeating that part of the French with 
which he was personally engaged. He ordered 
the attack to be made along all the line, and with 
all the forces which he had in the field; and his 
commands \^ere obeyed with gallantry enough to 
vindicate the honoyr of the troops, but not to lead 
to success. They were beaten off, and the French 
resumed the offensive in their turn. 

Still the Prussian monarch, who seems now to 
have taken the command upon himself, endeavour- 
u2 
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ing to supply the want of professional experience 
by couri^e, brought up his last reserves, and en- 
couraged his broken troops rather to make A ft- 
nal stand for victory, than to retreat in face of a 
conquering army. This effort also provitd in vairt* 
The Priissian line was attacked everywh«t*e at 
once ; centre and wings were broken through by the 
French at the bayonet's point; and the retreat, after 
so many fruitless eflbrts, in which no division had 
been left unengaged, was of the most disorderly 
character. But the confusion was increased tenfold, 
when, as the defeated troops reached Weimar, they 
fell in with the right wing of their own army, ftf- 
gitives like themselves, and who were attempting 
to retreat in the same directicn. The disorder of 
two routed armies meeting in opposing currents, 
soon became inextricable. The roads were chok- 
ed up with artillery and baggage waggons ; the re- 
treat became a hurried flight ; and the Kit^ him- 
self, who had shown the utmost courage during 
the battle of Auerstadt, was at length, for perso- 
nal safety, compelled to leave the high roads, and 
escape across the fields, escorted by a small body 
of cavalry. 

While the left of the Prussian army were in the 
act of combating Davoust at Auerstadt, their right, 
as we have hinted, were with equally bad fortune en- 
gaged at Jena. This second action, thdugh the least 
important of the two, has always given the name to 
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ibe double battle ; because it was at Jena that Na-> 
}iol6cm wftB engaged in person. 

The French Emperor had arrived at this town, 
which is situated upon the Saale, on the 13th of 
October, and h^d lost np time in issuing those or- 
ders (o his Mareschalsi which produced the demon- 
sto^ions of Davoust, and the victory of Auerstadt. 
His attention was not less turned to the position he 
himself occupied, and in which he had the prospect 
of fighting Mollendorf, and the right of the Prus- 
sians, on the next morning. With his usual acti- 
vity, he formed or enlarged, in the course of the 
night, the roads by which he proposed to bring up 
his artillery on the succeeding day, and, by hewing 
the solid rock, made a path practicable for guns 
to the plateau, or elevated plain in the front of Je- 
na, where his centre was established. The Prus- 
sian army lay before them, extended on a line of 
six leagues, while that of Napoleon, extremely con- 
centrated, showed a very narrow front, but was 
well secured both in the flanks and in the rear. 
Buonaparte, according to his custom, slept in the 
bivouac, surrounded by his guards. In the morn- 
ing he harangued his soldiers, and recommended 
to them to stand firm agaiiast the charges of the 
Prussian cavalry, which had been represented as 
very redoubtable. As before Ulm he had pro- 
mised his soldiers a re|)etitioH of the battle of Ma- 
rengo, so now he pointed out to his men that the 
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Prussians, separated from their magazkies, and cat* 
off from their country, were iq the situation of 
Mack at Ulm. He told them that the enemy no 
longer fought for honour and victory, but for the 
chance of opening a way to retreat ; and he added, 
that the corps which should permit them to escape 
would lose their honour. The French replied with 
loud shouts, and demanded instantly to advance to 
the combat. The Emperor ordered the columns 
destined for the attack to descend into the plain. 
His centre consisted of the Imperial Guard, and 
two divisions of Lannes. Augereau coounanded 
the right, which rested on a village and a forest ; 
and Soult's division, with a part of Ney's, were 
upon the left. 

General Mollendorf advanced on his side, and 
both armies, as at Auerstadt, were hid from each 
other by the mist, until suddenly the atmosphere 
cleared, and showed them to each other within the 
distance of half cannon-shot. The conflict in«* 
stantly commenced. It began on the French rights 
where the Prussians attacked with the purpose of 
- driving Augereau from the village on which he 
rested his extreme flank. Lannes was sent to sup- 
port him, by whose succour he was enabled to 
stand his ground. The battle then became gene- 
ral ; and the Prussians showed themselves such 
masters of discipline, that it was long impossible 
to gain any advantage over men, who advanced, 
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pettred, or moved to either flank, with the regula* 
rky iji machines. Soult at length, by the most 
desp^mte efforts, dispossessed the Prussians op* 
posed to him of the woods from which they had 
annoyed the French left ; and at the same con-* 
jiinctnre die^ division of Ney, and a large reserve of 
cavalry, appeared upon the field of battle. Napo- 
leon, thus strengthened, advanced the centre, con- 
sisting in a great measure of the Imperial Guard, 
who^ being fresh and in the highest spirits, com- 
pelled the Prussian army to give way. Their re- 
treat was at first orderly; but it was a part of 
Buonaparte's tactics to pour attack after attack 
upon a worsted enemy, as the billows of a tempes- 
tuous ocean follow each other in succession, till 
the la5t waves totally disperse the fragments of the 
bulwark which the first have breached. Murat, at 
the head of the dragoons and the cavalry of reserve, 
charged, as one who would merit, as far as bravery 
oould merit, the splendid destinies which seemed 
now opening to him. The Prussian infantry were 
unable to support the shook, nor could their ca- 
valry protect them« The rout became general. 
Great part of the artillery was taken, and the bro- 
ken troops retreated in disorder upon Weimar, 
where, as we have already stated, their confusion 
became inextricable by their .encountering the.other 
tide of fugitive^ from their own left, which was di- 
rected upon Weimar also. AU leading and fol- 
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lawkif sewied now loit in this atm j, so Islely con- 
fiding in its ii|itiifa«rs Mid discipline. There was 
scarcely a general left to is€jae orders, scarcely a 
aotdier disposed to obey them; and it seems to 
have been more by a sort of instinct, than any re- 
solved purpose, that several broiiea r^ineitfs 
were directed, or directed themsebnss, ufoa Mag-* 
debnrg, where Prince Holbenloe endeavoarod to 
rally them. 

Besides the double battle of Jena and Au^rstadt, 
Bernadotte bad his share in tbe conflicf, as he 
worsted at Apolda, a village betwixt these two 
points of general action, a large detachment. Tbe 
French accounts state that 20,000 Prussians were 
killed and taken in the course of this fatal day; that 
three hundred guns fell into tlidr power, with 
twenty generals, or lieutenant-generals, and stan- 
dards and colours to the number of sixty^ 

The mismanagement of the Prussian generals in 
these calamitous battles, and in all the manoouvres 
which preceded them, amounted to infatuation. 
The troops also^ according to Buonaparte's evi^ 
dence, scarcely maiivtained their high character, 
oppressed probably by a sense of tbe disadvanta- 
ges under which they combated. But it is unne- 
cessary to dwell on the various causes of a defeat, 
when the vanquished seem neither to have formed 
one combined and gei>erftl plan of attack in the 
action, nor maintained communication with each 
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otber wbUe it endured, nor agreed upon any 
9dii»iie of retreat when- tlie dty wai9 \w%. Th^ 
Duke of Brunswick, too, and General Sctvmeiitaii, 
being mortally wounded early in the baltl^ tbe 
several divisions of the Prussian army fought indi^ 
yidpally, without receiving any general orders, 
and eonaequently without regular plan or combi- 
Bcd manoeuvres. The consequences of the defeat 
were more universally calamitous than could have 
been anticipated, even when we consider, that, no 
Biode of retreat having been fixed on» or general 
rallying place appointed, the broken army resem* 
bled a covey of heath-fowl, which the sportsman 
marks down and destrojrs in detail and at bis lei-^ 
sure. 

Next day after the action, a large body of the 
Prussians, who, under the command of Mollen- 
dorf, had retired to Erfurt, were compeJiled to sur- 
render to the victors, and the Mareschal, with the 
Prince of Orange Fulda, became prisoners. Other 
relics of this most unhappy defeat met with the 
saDoe fate. General Kalkreuth, at the bead of a- 
considerable divisicm of troops, was overtaken and 
routed in an attempt to cross the Harts mountains. 
Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg commanded an un^ 
tonch^ body of sixteen thousand men,, whom tlie 
Prussian general-in»chief had suffered to remain 
at Memmingen, without an attempt to bring theoi 
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into the field. Instead of retiring when he heard 
fill was lost, the Prince was rash enough to advam» 
towards Halle, as if to put the only unbroken di* 
Tision of the Prussian army in the way of the far 
superior and Tictorious hosts of France. He was 
accordingly attacked and defeated by Bernadptte. 
The chief point of rallying, however, was Mag^ 
deburg, under the walls of which strong dty Prince 
Hohenloe, though wounded, contrived to assemble 
an army amounting to fifty thousand men, but 
wanting every thing, and in the last degree of con- 
fusion. But Magdeburg was no place of rest for 
them. The same improvidence, which had mark- 
ed every step of the campaign, had exhausted that 
city of the immense magazines which it contained, 
and taken them for the supply of the Duke of 
Brunswick's army. The wrecks of the field of 
Jena were exposed to famine as well as the sword. 
It only remained for -Prince Hohenloe to make 
the best escape he could to the Oder, and, consi- 
dering the disastrous circumstances in which he 
was placed, he seems to have displayed both cou- 
rage and skill in his proceedings. After various 
partial actions, however, in all of which he lost 
men, he finally found himself, with the advanced 
guard and centre of his army, on the heights oi 
Prenzlow, without provisions, forage, or ammuiii- 
tiott. Surrender became unavoidable; and at 
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Prenzlow and Passewalk, nearly twenty thousand 
Prussians laid down their arms. 

The rear of Prince Hohenloe's army did not 
immediately share this calamity. They were at 
Boitzenburg when the surrender took place, and 
amounted to about ten thousand men, the relics of 
the battle in which Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg 
had engaged near Weimar, and were under the 
command of a general whose name hereafter was 
destined to sound likc'a war trumpet-^the oelebra* 
ted Blucher. 

In the extremity of his country's distresses, this 
distinguished soldier showed the same indomitable 
spirit, the same activity in execution and daring* 
ness of resolve, which afterwards led to such glo* 
rious results. He was about to leave Boitzenburg 
on the 29th, in consequence of his orders from 
Prince Hohenloe, when he learned that general's 
disaster at Prenzlow. He instantly changed the 
direction of his retreat, and, by a rapid march to- 
wards Strelitz, contrived to unite his forces with 
about ten thousand men, gleanings of Jena and 
Auerstadt, which, under the Dukes of Weimar 
and of Brunswick Oels, had taken their route in 
that direction. Thus reinforced, Blucher adopted 
the plan of passing the Elbe at Lauenburg, and 
reinforcing the Prussian garrisons in Lower Sax- 
ony. With this view he fought several sharp ac- 
tions, and made many rapid marches. But the 
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odds were tpo great to be |>al»nced by courage aiid 
activity. The division of SouU which l\s^ ^ois^ 
the £lbe, cut him off from Lauepburg, that of Mu- 
rat iiiterpo$e^d b^we?Q him and Stralauud, while 
Beruadotte pressed upon his r^ar. Biucher had 
no resource but to throw himself and bis diminishr 
ed and dispirited army into Lubeck* Tbe pur* 
tuers came soon up, and found him like a atag at 
bay. A battle wa$ fought on the 6th of Novemr 
ber, in the street? of Lubeck, with extreme fury 
on both sides, in which the Prussians were over--- 
powered by numbers, and lost many slain, baskies 
foui* thousand prisoners* Blucher fought his way 
out of the town, and reached Schwerta* But he 
had DOW retreated as far as he could without vio^ 
lating the neutrality of the Danisli territory, which 
would only have raised up new enemies to bi^ uur 
fortunate master. 

On the 7th November, therefore, he. gave up 
Ills good sword, to be resumed under happier au^ 
sptoes, and surrendered with tbe few thousand 
men which remained under his command. But 
the courage which he had manifested, like tb^ 
lights of St Elmo amid the gloom of tbe tempesti 
ri>owed that there was at least on^ pupil of the 
Great Frederick worthy of his master, and afford- 
ed hopes, on which Prussia long dwelt in silence, 
till the moipent of action arrived. 

The total destruction, for such it might almost 
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be termed, of the Prussian army, was scarcely S0 
wonderful, as the facility with which the fortresses 
which defend that country, some of them ranking 
among the foremost in Europe, were surrendered 
by their coinmandants, without shame, and witlH 
out resistance, to the victorious enemy.r Strong 
towns, and fortified places, on which the engineer 
bad exhausted his science, provided too with kfg^ 
garrisons, and ample Supplies, opened their gAiea 
at the sound of a French trumpet, or the explosion 
of a few bombs. Spandau, Stettin, Gastrin, Hame-* 
ien, were each qualified to have arrested the inarch 
of invaders for months, yet were all surrendered 
on little more than a summons^ In Magdebnrg 
was a garrison of twenty-two thousand men, two 
thousand of them being artilleryflien ; and never- 
theless this celebrated city capitulated with Mare- 
schal Ney at the first flight of shells. Hamelen 
was garrisoned by six thousand troops, amply sup- 
plied with provisions, and every means of main- 
taining a siege. The place vras surrendered to a 
• force scarcely one-third in proportion to that of 
the garrison. These incidents were too gross to 
be imputed to folly and covwirdice alone. The 
French themselves wondered at their conquests, 
yet had a shrewd guess at the manner in which 
they were rendered so easy. When tJie re- 
creant governor of Magdcfcurg was insulted 
by the students of Halle for treachery as well 
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as oowardice^ the French garrison of the place 
sympathised) as soldiers, ivith the youthful enthu* 
slasm of the scholars, and afforded the sordid old 
coward but little protection against their indigna- 
tion. From a similar generous impulse, Schoels, 
the commandimt of Hamelen, was nearly destroy- 
ed by the troops under his orders. In surrender- 
ing ^he place^ he had endeavoured to stipulate, 
that, in case the Prussian provinces should pass 
by the fortune of wiur to some other power, the of- 
ficers should retain their pay and rank. The sol- 
diers were so much incensed at this stipulation, 
which carried desertion in its front, and a proposal 
to shape a private fortune to himself amid the ruin 
of his country, that Schoels only saved himself by 
delivering up the place to the French before the 
time stipulated in the articles of capitulation. 

It is believed that, on several of these occasions, 
the French constructed a golden key to open these 
iron fortresses, without being themselves at the ex- 
pense of the precious metal which composed it. 
Every large garrison has of course a military chest, 
with treasure for the regular payment of the sol- 
diery ; and it is said that more than one command- 
ant was unable to resist the proffer, that, in case 
of an immediate surrender, this deposit should not 
be inquired into by the captors, but left at the dis- 
posal of the governor, whose accommodating dispo- 
sition had saved them the time and trouble of a 
siege. 
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While the French army made this uninter- 
rupted progress, the new King of Holland, Louis 
Buonaparte, with an army partly composed of 
Dutch and partly of Frenchmen, possessed him* 
self with equal ease of Westphalia, great part of 
Hanover, Emden, and East Friesland* 

To complete the picture of general disorder 
which Prussia now exhibited, it is only necessary 
to add, that the unfortunate king, whose personal 
qualities deserved a better fate, had been obliged 
after the battle to fly into East Prussia, where he 
finally sought refuge in the city of Koningsberg^ 
L'Estocq, a faithful and able general, was still 
able to assemble out of the wreck of the Prussian 
army a few thousand men for the protection of his 
sovereign. Buonaparte took jK>ssession of Ber- 
lin on the 26th October, eleven days after the bat- 
tle of Jena. The mode in which he improved his 
good fortune, we reserve for future consideration. 

The' fall of Prussia was so sudden and so total 
as to excite the general astonishment of Europe, 
Its prince was compared to the rash and inexperien* 
ced gambler, who risks his whole fortune on one 
desperate cast, and rises from the table totally ruin- 
ed. That power had for three quarters of a cen- 
tury ranked among the most important of Europe ; 
but never had she exhibited such a formidable 
position as almost immediately before her disaster^ 
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trhen, holding in her own hand the balance of Eu- 
rope, she mighty before tlie day of Auslerlitz, have 
inclined the scale to which side she would. And^ 
now she lay stt the feet of the antagonist whom 
she had rashly and in ill time defied, not faUeo 
merely, but totally prostrate, without the means 
of making a single effort to arise* It was remem- 
bered that Austria, when her arnues were defeated^ 
and her oipital taken, had still found resources in 
the courage of her sufagects, and that the insurrec- 
tions of Hungary and Bohemia had assumed, even 
after Buonaparte's most eminent successes^ a cha*- 
racter so formidable, as to aid in procuring peace 
for the defeated Emperor on moderate terms. 
Austria, dierefore, was like a fortress repeatedly 
besieged, and as often breached and damaged, but 
which continued to be tenable, though diminished 
in strength, and deprived of important outworks^ 
But Prussia seemed like the same fortress swallow- 
ed up by an earthquake, which leaves nothing 
either to inhabit or defend, and where the fearful 
agency of the destroyer reduces the strongest 
bastions and bulwarks to crumbled masses of ruins 
and rubbish. 

The cause of this great distinction between two 
Countries whkh have so often contended i^ainst 
each ot^er for political power, and for influence in 
Germany, may be easily traced. 

The empire of Austria combines in itself several 
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large kiogdonii, the undisturbed and undisputed 
dominioas of a common sovereign, to whose sway 
they have been long accustomed, and towards whom 
they nourish the same sentiments of loyalty which 
their fathers entertained to the ancient princes of 
the same house. Austria's natural authority there- 
fore rested, and now rests, on this broad and solid 
base, the general and rooted attachment of the 
people to their prince, and their identifi(:ation of 
his interests with their own. 

Prussia had also her native provinces, in which 
her authority was hereditary, and where the affec- 
tion, loyalty, and patriotism of the inhabitants 
were natural qualities, which fathers transmitted 
to their sons. But a large part of her dominions 
consist of late acquisitions, obtained at different 
times by the arms: or policy of the great Frederick ; 
and thus her territories, made up of a number of 
small and distant stiites, want ge<^aphical breadth, 
while their disproportioned length stretches, ac- 
cording to Voltaire's well-known simile, like a pair 
of garters across the map of Europe. It follows 
as a natural consequence, that a long time must 
intervene betwixt the formation of such a kingdom, 
and the amalgamation of its component parts, dif-. 
fering in laws, manners, and usages, into one com- 
pact and solid monarchy, having respect and affec- 
tion to their king, as the common head, and re- 
gard to each other as members of the same com- 

VOL. v. z 
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munity. It will require generAtioiift to pass awajr, 
ere a kingdom^ so artificially composed, can be ce- 
mented into unity and strength ; and the tend^icy 
to remain diBunited, is greatly increased by the 
disadvantages of its geographical situation. 

These considerations alone might explain, why, 
after the fatal battle of Jena, the inhabitants of the 
various provinces of Prussia contributed no im- 
portant personal assistance to repel the invader ; 
and why, although almost all trained to arms, and 
accustomed to serve a certain time in the line, they 
did not display any readiness to exert themselves 
against the common enemy. They felt that they 
belonged to Prussia only by the right of the 
strongest, and therefore were indifferent when the 
same right seemed about to transfer their allegi-« 
ance elsewhere. They saw the approaching ruin 
of the Prussian power, not as children view the 
danger of a father, which they are bound to pre- 
vent at the hazard of their lives^ but as servants 
view that of a master, which concerns them no 
otherwise than as leading to a change of their 
employers. 

There were other reasons, tending to paralyse 
any effort at popular resistance, which affected the 
hereditary states of Prussia, as well as her new ac- 
quisitions. The power of Prussia had appeared 
to depend almost entirely upon her standing army, 
established by Frederick, and modelled according 
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to his rules. When, ther^re, tibis army wa» at 
once annihilated, no hope of safety was entertained 
by those who had so long regarded it as inviqcible. 
The Prussian peasant, who would gladly have 
joined the ranks of his country while they con^i- 
tinned to keep the field, knew, or thought be knew, 
too much of the art of war, to have any hope in 
the efforts which might be made in a desultory 
guerilla warfare; — which, however, the courage^ 
devotion, and pertinacity of an invaded people, 
have rendered the most formidable means- of oppo- 
sition even to a victorious army. 

The ruin of Prussia, to whatever causes it was 
to be attributed, seemed, in the eyes of astonished 
Europe, not only universal, but irremediable. 
The King, driven to the extremity of his domi* 
nions, could only be considered as a fugitive, 
whose precarious chance of restoration to the 
crown depended on the doubtful success of his ally 
of Russia, who now, as after the capture of Vienna, 
had upon his hands, strong as those hands were, 
not the task of aiding an ally, who was in the act 
of resistance to the common enemy, but the far 
more difficult one of raising from the ground a 
prince who was totally powerless and prostrate. 
The French crossed the Oder — Glogau and Bres^ 
lau were invested. Their defence was respectable ; 
but it seemed not the less certain that their fall 
^ involved almost the last hopes of Prussia, and .that 
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monarchy was like to be blotted from the map of 
JEIurope by the events of a single day. 

Men looked upon this astonishing calamity with 
various sentiments, according as they considered 
it with relation to the Prussian, adminbtration 
alone, or as connected with the character of the 
King and kingdom, and the general interests of 
Europe. In the former point of view, the mind 
could n(^ avoid acknowledging, with a feding of 
embittered satisfaction, that the crooked and sel- 
fish policy of Prussia's recent conduct, — as short- 
sighted as it was grasping and unconscientious^ — 
had met in this present hour of disaster with no 
more than merited chastisement. The indifference 
with which the Prussian cabinet had viewed the 
distresses of the House of Austria, which their 
firm interposition might probably have prevented 
•*-the total want of conscience and decency with 
which they accepted Hanover from France^ at the 
moment when they meditated war with the power 
at whose hand they received it— the shameless 
rapacity with which they proposed to detain the 
Electorate from its legal owner, at the very time 
when they were negotiating an alliance with Bri- 
tain, — ^intimated that contempt of the ordinary 
principles of justice, which, while it renders a 
niJaon undeserving of success, is frequently a 
direct obstacle to their attaining it. Their 
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whole procedure wua founded on the prbiciplea 
of a felon, who is willing to betray his accom- 
plice, providing he is allowed to retain his own 
share of the common booty. It was no wonder, 
men said, that a government, setting sndi an 
example to its subjects of greediness and breach 
of &ith in its public transactions^ should find 
among them, in the hour of need, many who were 
capable of preferring their own private interests to 
that of their country. And if the conduct of this 
wretched administration was regarded in a poli- 
tical instead of a moral point of view, the disasters 
of the kingdom might be considered as the conse- 
quence of tbeir incapacity, as well as the just re- 
muneration of their profligacy. The hurried and 
presumptuous declaration of war, after every fa^ 
vourable opportunity had been suffered to escape, 
and indeed the whole conduct of the campaign, 
shewed a degree of folly not far short of actual im- 
becility, and which must have arisen either from 
gross treachery, or something like infatuation. So 
&r, therefore, as the ministers of Prussia were con- 
' cerned, they reaped only the reward due to their 
political want of morality, and their practical want 
of judgment. 

Very different, indeed, were the feelings with 
which the battle of Jena and its consequences were 
regarded, when men considered that great cala- 
mity in reference, not to the evil counsellors by 
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whom it was prepared, Imt to tfae prince and mi- 
ction who were to pay the penalty. *< Weinne hmr 
man/' and, according to the'sentiment of the poet, 
on the extinction of the state of Venice,* << moat 
mourn eren when the daadpw of that which has 
once been great passes away." But the apparent 
destruction of Prussia was not like the d^>artnre 
of the aged man, whose life is come to the natural 
close, or the fall of a ruined tower, whose moulder- 
ing arches can no longer support the incumbent 
wdght. These are viewed with awe, indeed, and 
with sympathy, but they do not excite astonish- 
ment or horror. The seeming fate of the Prussian 
monarchy resembled the agonizing death of him 
who expires in the flower of manhood. The fall 
of the House of Brandenburg was as if a castle, 
with all its trophied turrets strong and entire^ 
should be at once hurled to the earth by a super- 
human power. Men, alike stunned with the ex- 
tent and suddenness of the catastrophe^ were mov- 
ed with sympathy for those instantly involved in 
the ruin, and struck with terror at the demolition 
of a bulwark, by the destruction of which all found 
their own safety endangered. The. excellent and 
patriotic character of Frederick William, on whose 



* ** Men are we, and must grieve even when the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away." 

WOADSWORTH. 
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rectkode and honoor even the mbcoiiduei of hit 
minitterB had not brought any stain; the dittrew 
of his interesting, high-spirited, and beautiful con- 
sort; the general sufferings of a brave and proud 
people, accustomed to assume and deserve the name 
of Protectors of the Protestant Faith and of the 
Liberties of Germany, and whose ener^es, cor- 
responding with the talents of their lead^, had 
enabled them in former times to withstand the 
combined force of France, Austria, and Russia, — 
excited de^ and general sympathy. 

Still wider did that sympathy extend, and more 
thrilling became its impulse^ when it was remem- 
bered that in Prussia fell the last state of Ger- 
many, who could treat with Napoleon in the style 
of an equal; and that to the exorbitant power 
which France already possessed in the south of 
Europe, was now to be added an authority in the 
north almost equally arbitrary and equally exten- 
sive* The prospect was a gloomy one; and they 
who felt neither for the fallen authority of a prince, 
nor the destroyed independence of a kingdom, 
trembled at the prospect likely to be entailed on 
their own country by a ruin, which seemed as 
remediless as it was extensive and astounding. 

But yet the end was not.— — 

Providence, which disaj^ints presumptuous hopes 
by the event, is often mercifully pleased to give aid 
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whan human aid aeemt bopdett. Whatever outy: 
be thought of the doctrine of an intermediate state 
of tuffisrance and pnriBcation in an after stage of 
existence, it is evident fimn history, that in this 
world, kingdoms, as well as individoali, are ofiea 
subjected to misfortunes arising from their own 
errors, and which prove in the event conducive to 
future regeneration. Prussia was exposed to a long 
and painful discipline in the severe school of adver- 
sity, by which she profited in such a degree as 
enabled her to regain her high rank in the repub- 
lic of Europe^ with more honour, perhaps, to her 
prince and people^ than if she had never been 
thrust from her lofty station* Her government, 
it may be hoped, have learned to respect the 
rights of other nations, froln the sufierings which 
followed the destruction of their own-^her people 
have been taught to understand the difference be- 
tween the dominion of strangers and the value of 
independence. Indeed the Prussians shewed in 
the event, by every species of sacrifice^ how fully 
they had become aware that the blessing of fre^ 
dom from foreign control is not to be secured by 
the efforts of a regular army only, but must be 
attained and rendered permanent by the general 
resolution of the nation, from highest to lowest, to 
dedicate their united exertions to the achievement 
of the public liberty at^very risk, and by every act 
of self-devotion. Their improvement under the 
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stern lesscMis which calamity taught them, we shall 
record in a brighter page. For the time, the cloud 
of misfortune sunk hopelessly dark over Prussia, of 
which not merely the renown, but the very national 
existence^ seemed in danger of being extinguished 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ungenerous conduct of Buonaparte to the Duke ofBruns' 
xoick, — The approach of the French troops to Bruns- 
toick compels the dicing Prince to cause himself to be 
carried to Altona, inhere he expires. — Oath ofreoenge 
taken by his Son. — At Potsdam and Berlin^ the pro* 
ceedings ofVapdam art equalhfcrud and otiic&^m— 
His clemency towards the Prince of Hatrfdd.^^Hu 
Treatment qf the Lesser Powers. — Jerome Buona* 
parte.^'Seixure of Hamburgh. — Celebrated Berlin 
Decrees against British Commerce. — Reasoning as to 
their justice. — Napoleon rejects all application Jrom the 
continental commercial towns to relax or repeal them. — 
Commerce, nevertheless, Jlourishes in spite of them. — 
Second anticipation called for of the Conscription for 
1807. — The King of Prussia applies for an Armistice^ 
which is clogged xioith such harsh terms that he refuses 
them. 

The will of Napoleon seemed now the only law 
from which the conquered country, that so late 
stood forth as the rival of France, was to expect 
her destiny; and circumstances indicated, that, 
with more than the fortune of Caesar or Alexander, 
the Conqueror would not emulate their generosity 
or clemency. 
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, The treatment of the ill-ftted Duke of Bnins- 
vide did little honour to the victor. After recehr- 
iog anu&rul woond on ike field of fatttle^ he was 
tranipoited from thaaottoBtnaumkikf hit henS- 
tary capital* Upon attaining his native dominions, 
in the government of which his conduct had been 
always patriotic and praise-worthy, he wrote to 
Napoleon, representing that, although he had 
fought against him as a general in the Prussian 
service, he nevertheless, as a Prince of the Empire, 
recommended his hereditary principality to the 
moderation and clemency of the victor. This at- 
tempt to separate his two characters, or to appeal 
to the immunities of a league which Napoleon had 
dissolved, although natural in the Duke's forlorn 
situation, formed a plea not likely to be attended 
to by the conqueror. But, on other and broader 
grounds, Buonaparte, if not influenced by personal 
animosity against the Puke, or desirous to degrade, 
in his person, the father-in-law of the heir of the 
British crown, might have found reasons for treat- 
ing the defeated general with the respect due to his 
rank and his misfortunes. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick was one of the oldest soldiers in Europe, and 
his unquestioned bravery ought to have recom- 
mended him to his junior in arms. He was a 
reigning prince, and Buonaparte's own aspirations 
Awards confirmation of aristocratical rank should 
have led him to treat the vanquished with decency* 
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Abofe ally the Dake was defenceless^ wdonded» 
dying ; a situation to command the sympadiy of 
eyery military man, who knows on what casual cir- 
cumstances the fate of battle depends. The answer 
of Napoleon was, nevertheless, harsh and insulting 
!n the last degree. He reproached the departing 
general with his celebrated proclamation against 
France in 1792, with the result of his unhappy 
campaign in that country, with the recent sum- 
mons by which the French had been required to 
retreat beyond the Rhine. He charged him as 
having been the instigator of a war which his coun- 
sels ought to have prevented. He announced the 
right which he had acquired, to leave not one stone 
standing upon another in the town of Brunswick; 
and summed up his ungenerous reply by intimat- 
ing, that though he might treat the subjects of the 
Duke like a generous victor, it was his purpose to 
deprive the dying Prince and his family of their 
hereditary sovereignty. 

As if to fulfil these menaces, the French troops 
approached the city of Brunswick; and the wound- 
ed veteran, dreading the further resentment of his 
ungenerous victot, was compelled to cause himself 
to be removed to the neutral town of Altona, where 
he expired. An application from his son, request- 
ing permission to lay his father's body in the tomb 
of his ancestors, was rejected with the same stem- 
ncM which had characterized Buonaparte's answer 
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to the attempt of the Duke, when Umg, to nofbea 
his enmity.. The successor of the Duke vowed, 
it is believed, to requite these insults with mortal 
hatred,-— did much to express it during his life, 
r— ai^d bequeathed to his followers the legacy oC 
revenge, which the Black Brunswickers had the 
means of amply discharging upon the Idth of June 
1815. 

Some have imputed this illiberal conduct of Buo- 
naparte to an ebullition of q>leen against the ob- 
ject, of his personal dislike; others have supposed 
that his resentment was, in whole or part, affected^ 
in order to ground upon it his resolution of con- 
6sc«ting the state of Brunswick, and uniting it with 
the kingdom of Westphalia, which, as we shall 
presently see, he proposed to erect as an appanage 
for his brother Jerome. Whether arising from a 
burst of temperament, or a cold calculation of 
interested selfishness, his conduct was equally un», 
worthy of a monarch and a soldier. 

At Potsdam and at Berlin, Napcdeon showed 
himself equally as the sworn and im[dacable enemy„ 
rather than as the generous conqueror. At Pots- 
dam he seized on the sword, belt, and hat of the 
Great Frederick, and at Berlin he appropriated and 
removed to Paris the monument of Victory, erected 
by the same monarch, in consequence of the defeat 
of the French at Rosbach. The finest paintings 
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and works of art in Prnsdia were seised upon foi^ 
the betiefit of the Preach National Maseum. 

The language of the victor corresponded with his 
actions. His bulletins and proclamations abound- 
ed with the same bitter sarcasms against the King, 
the Queen, and those whom be called the war fac- 
tion of Prussia. Ascribing the war to the unre- 
pressed audacity of the youAg nobility, he said, in 
one of those proclamations, he would permit no 
more rioting in Berlin, no more breaking of win- 
dows; and, in addressing the Count Neale, he 
threatened, in plain terms, to reduce the nobles of 
Prussia to beg their bread. These^ and similar 
expressions of irritated spleen, used in the hour of 
conquest, level the character of the great victor 
^th that of the vulgar Englishman in the farce^ 
who cannot be satisfied with beating his enemy, but 
must scold him also. Napoleon^s constant study 
of the poetry ascribed to Ossian, might have tau^t 
him, that wrath should fly on eagles' wings from 
a conquelred foe. The soldiers, and even the 
oflScers, caught the example of their Emperor, and 
conceived they met his wishes by behaving more 
imperiously in quarters, and producing more dis- 
tress to their hosts, than had been their custom 
in the Austrian campaigns. Great aggressions, 
perhaps, were rarely perpetrated, and would have 
been punished, as contrary to military discipline ; 
but a grinding, constant, and unremitting system 
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of vexalkm and requisitiooy was btUerty fidt by the 
Frttiftians at the tuae^ aad afterwards sternly re- 
vesged. 

It is but justice^ however, to record an act of 
ckfloency of Napideon amid these severities. He 
had intercepted a lettar containing some private 
intelligence respecting the motions of the Frendi, 
sent by Prince Hatzfeid^ late the Prussian governor 
of B^iin, to Prince HohenloC) then still at the 
head of an army. Niq>oleon appointed a military 
eommisskm for the trial of Hatzfeld ; and his doom, 
fer continuing to serve his native prince aft^ his 
eai»tal bad been occupied by the enemy, would 
have been not less certain than severe. His wife, 
however, threw herself at Napoleon's feet, who 
put into her hands the fatal document which eon-> 
tained evidence of what was called her husband's 
guilt, with permission to throw it into the fire. 
The Frendi Emperor is entitled to credit for the 
degree^ of mercy he showed on this occasion ; but 
it must be granted at the same time, that to have 
proceeded to sentence and execution upon such a 
ehai^ would have been an act of great severity, 
If not of actual atrocity. If, as has be^i alleged, 
the correspondence of PAnce Hatzfeld was dated 
bdbre, not after the capitulation of Beriin, his 
death would h^ve been an unqualified murder. 

The victor, who had all at his disposal, was now 
to expreas his pleasure concerning those satellites 
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of Prasna, wbicb, till ber fail, had lookad'ii|i to lier 
as their natural protector and ally. Of tbci^ 
Saxony and Hewe-Cassel were the principal; mxiA 
in his proceedings towards them, Buonaparte re- 
garded the train of his own policy mmdi more 
than the merits which the two Elect<Mrs mig^t have 
respectively pleaded towards France. 

Saxony had joined her arms to those of Prusna, 
— forced, as she said, by the arguraenta which a 
powerful neighbour can always af^ly to a weaker 
— still die had joined her, and fought oa b&t aide 
at the buttle of Jena. The tipology of ccunpukioii 
was admitted by Buonaparte; the Saxcm troops 
w^e dismissed upon their parole^ aind their Prince 
raised to the rank of a King, shortly afterwards 
admitted as a member of the Con&deracy^ of the 
Rhine, and treated by . Buonaparte with much 
personal consideratk>n. The Dukes, of &xe* 
Weimar and Saxe*Gotba mLbo were permitted to 
retain their dominions, on acknowledging a simi- 
lar vassahge to the French em{ure. 

The Landgrave, or Elector, of Hesae-Casae!, 
might have expiKsted a still more fiiVQunU>le aoccfit- 
ance in the eyes of the victor, fot he had refused to 
join Prussia, and, in spite of threats and persuasicKis, 
had observed neutrality during the brief: ccmtest. 
But Napoleon remembered, to the pnejudice of the 
Landgrave, that be had resisted all previous temp- 
tations to enter into the Confederation of the Rhiiie. 
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He impntod his neutmlky to fe«r, not choke* ~ He 
ftli^[ed, that it had not been strictly obtelryed; 
and, treating the inaction of Hetse^ whose indina* 
tions were with Prussia, as a greater crime than the 
aotoal hostilities of Saxony, whose wiU was with 
France^ he declared, according to his usual form 
of dethronement, that the House of Hesse-Cassel 
had ceased to reign. The doom was executed ev^n 
before it was {nronounced. Louis Buonaparte, 
with Marshid Mortier, had possessed himself of 
Hesse-Cassel by the 1st of November. The army 
of the Lfflodgrave made no resistance — a part of 
them passed under the banners of France, the rest 
were disbanded. 

. The real cause of seizing the territories of an 
imofiending prince, who was totally helpless, unless 
in so fiir as right or justice could affi>rd him pro* 
tectiop, was Buonaparte's previous resolutbn, al- 
ready hinted at, to incorporate Hesse**Cassel with 
the adjacent territories, for the purpose of forming 
a kingdom to be conferred on his youngest brother 
Jerome. This young person bore a gay and dis- 
sipated character; and, though such men may at 
times make considerable sacrifices for the indul- 
goiee of transient passion, they are sddom capa- 
ble of retaining for a length of time a steady af- 
fection for an object, however amiaUe. Jerome 
Buonaparte had married an American young lady^ 
dittinguishedfor her beauty and her talents, and 
vol; v. y 
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hU iboM lost tbe coml^eiMnee of Niq^^i^ ^^^^ 
maintaiiied the priaciplet that, 8^€|;iited as his 
kindml were from the Dation at large by their 
oonneadoa with hini| his rank, and his fortunes, 
they were not entitled to enter into alliances accord- 
ing to die dictates of thrir own feelings, but were 
bound to form stich as were most suitable to his 
ppliey. Jerome was tempted by ambition finally 
to acquiesce in this reasoning, and sacrificed the 
connexion which his heart had diosen, to become 
the tool of his brother's ever*extending schemes of 
ambiUon. The reward was die kingdom of We^^ 
Italia, to which was united Hesse*Cassd, with 
the various provinces which Prussia had possessed 
in Franconia; Westphalia Proper, and Lower 
£kxony ; as also the territories of the unfortunate 
Duke of Brunswick. Security could be scarcely 
supposed to attend upon a soverdgnty, where the 
materials were acquired by public rapine, and the 
qrown purchased by domestic infidelity* 

About the middle of November, Mortia* for- 
mally re-occupied Hanover in the name of the 
Emperor, and, marching upon Hamburgh, took 
possession of that ancient free town, so long die . 
emporium of commerce for the north of Europe* 
Here, as formerly at Leipsic, the strictest search 
was made for British commodities and property, 
which were dedared the lawful subject of confis- 
cation. The Moniteur trumpeted forth, that these 
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TigoKHis metsares w^e aocompftnied with losies to 
Britisb commerce which would shake the credit of 
the nation. This was not true. The citizem of 
Hamburg had long foreseen that their neutrality 
would be no protection^ md, in spite of the fraudful 
assurances of the Fraich envoy, designed to loU 
diem into security, the merdiants had availed them- 
selves of the last two years to dispose of their sto^ 
call in their capital, apd wind up their trade; so that 
the rapacity of the Froich was in a great measure 
disappointed. The strict search after British pro- 
perty, and the confiscation which was denounced 
against it at Hamburgh and elsewhere^ were no 
isolated acts of plunder and spoliation, but nuwle 
parts of one great system for destroying the 
commerce of E^igland, which was shortly after 
laid before the world by the celebrated decrees of 
Berlin. 

It was frequently remarked of Buonaparte, that 
he studied a sort of theatrical effect in the mode 
of issuing his decrees and proclamations, the sub- 
ject-matter of which formed often a strange con- 
trast with the date; the latter, perhaps, being at 
the capital of some subdued monarch, while the 
matter promulgated respected some minute r^ula- 
t\da aflfecting the municipality of Paris. But there 
was no such discrepancy in the date and substance 
of tihe Berlin decrees against British enterprize. 
It was when Buoimparte had destroyed the natw- 
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itel bulwark which prvtected the independence of 
the noKth of Germany, and had necessarily ob- 
tained a corresponding power on the shores of the 
Baltic, that he seriously undertook to promulgate 
his sweeping plan of destroying the commerce of 
his Island foe. 

When slight inconveniencies, according to Buo- 
naparte's expression, put an end to his hopes of 
iifv'ading Britain, or when, as at other times he 
more candidly admitted, the defeat at Trafalgar 
induced him << to throw helve after hatchet^" and 
resign all hope of attaining any success by means 
of his navy, he became desirous of sapping and 
underminii^ the bulwark which he found it im- 
possible to storm ; and, by directing his e£Ports to 
the destruction of British commerde^ he trusted 
gradually to impair the foundations of her na-> 
tional wealth and prosperity. He erred, perhaps, 
in thinking, that, even if his object could have been 
fully attained, the full consequences would have fol- 
lowed which his animosity anticipated. Great Bri- 
tain's prosperity mainly rests on her commerce, but 
her existence as a nation is not absoltttely depen- 
dent upon it ; as those foreigners are apt to imaging 
who have only seen the numerous vessels with which 
she covers the ocean and fills foreign ports, but 
have never witnessed the extent of her agricultural 
and domestic resources. But, entertaining the beli^ 
whidi Napokon did, in r^ard to the indispensable 
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coitiMxkm betirixt Britisfa ooinmercc and Britidi 
power, the policy of his war upon the former cannot 
be deniecL It was that of llie Abyssinian hnnteiv 
wfao» dreading to front the elephant in his fhry, 
draws his sabre along the animars heel-joint, and 
waits until the exertions of the powerful brute 
burst the injured sinews, and he sinks prostrate 
under his own weight. 

The celebrated decrees of Berlin appeared on the 
21st November 1806, interdicting all commerce 
Jbetwixt Great Britain and the contin^it; which in^ 
terdiction was declared a fundamental law of the 
French empire, until the English should consent to 
certain alterations in the mode of oondocting hos- 
tilifies by sea^ which should render her naval super 
rkmty less useful to herself, and less detrimental 
to the enemy. This measure was justified upon thb 
foUowmg grounds : — That England had either in- 
troduced new customs into her maritime code, or 
revived those of a barbarous age — that die seized 
on merchant vessels, and made their crews prison- 
ers, just as if they had been found on board ships 
of war— declared harbours blockaded which were 
not so in reality — and extended the evils of waf 
to the peaceful and unarmed citisien. 

This induction to the celebrated project, after- 
wards called the Continental System of the Empe- 
ror, was fiilse in the original proposition, and 
sophistical in those by which it was supported. It 
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iMM positively firiietiiat GrettBritMB hadimlrodiiC'* 
ed into hear inaritiine law, either by sew enactment, 
or by the rerival of dlMolete and barbarous cua- 
Jotns, any alteration by which the rights of neutrab 
were infringed, or the unarmed dtizen prejudkxd, 
more than necessarily arose out of the usual cim* 
toms 0^ war. The law respecting the blockade of 
ports, and the capture of vessels at sea, was the 
same on which every nation had acted for three 
centuries past, France herself not excepted. It is 
true, that the maritime code seemed at ihis period 
to be peculiarly that <^ England, because no nation 
save herself had the means of enforciag them ; but 
she did not in this respect possess any greater ad* 
vantage by sea than Napcdeon enjoyed by land. 

The reasoning of the Emperor Napoleon upon 
the inequality and injustice of the maridme modo 
of exercising war, compared with tl^ law of hos* 
tiKties by land, was not more accurate than his 
irili^ation, that Britain had innovated upon the 
former for the purpose of introducing new, or re» 
viving old severities. This will a[^ear plain from 
the following oonsideratbiWs :— 

At an early period of society, the practice of war 
was doubtless the same by land or sea; and the sa* 
vage slaughtered or enslaved his enemy whether he 
found him in his hut or in his canoe. But when 
centuries of dvilizatkm began to mitigate the hor- 
rors of barbarous war&re, the restrictive rules m- 
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tvocfaKtd into santl hoitilitift wtre diflmnt ftoai 
tliose adopted in the case of wart by landf at the 
difiereoee of the tervicet obvioutlj dictated. A 
land anny has a precite object, which it cm always 
attain if ▼iototioiis. If a general conquer a town, 
he can garrison it; he can levy contributions; najr, 
1m may declare that he will appropriate it to bimtdf 
in right of tovereigQty. He can afford to spare 
the prc^rty of private individuals, when he it at 
liberty to aeize^ if he it to minded, upon all their 
piAdic rigfatt, and new*mould them at hit pleature. 
Tbeaeautti, on the other hand, teizet on the mer^ 
chant vettel and itt cargo, by the tame right of 
superior force^ in virtue of which the vi^or by land 
has teized upon cattlet, provincet, and on the very 
haven, it may be^ which the vestei belongt to. If 
the maritime conqueror had no right to do thit, he 
would gain nothing by hit superiorly ^Lcept blow% 
when be met with vettelt of force, and would be cat 
off from any diare of the tpoilt of war, which form 
the reward of victory. The innocent and unarmed 
idtizen, p^ haps th^ neutral stranger, suffisrs in boA 
cases ; but a state of war it of course a state of 
violence, and its evilt, uphappily, cannot be limit- 
ed to thote who are actually engaged in hottili- 
tiet. If the spixit of philanthr<^y affected in the 
percNri^<^ to Buoimparte's decrees had been real, 
he might have attained hit pr^ended purpose of 
eoftening the woes of war, by pn^Kxung some re- 
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laxilum of the rigb^ of a conqnecor. by laaot ia 
e&dumge for rei^rictioiis to be introdiioed into tli6 
{MTftcj&^e of hostilities by «ea. Instead of doiog so^ 
he, under the pretext of exercising the right of 
reprisals, introduced the f<dloiring decrees, im* 
heard of hitherto among belligerent powers, and 
tending greatly to augment the g^ieral distress 
which must, under all circumstances, attend a state 
of war. 

I. The British isles were declared in a state of 
blockade. II. All commerce and corre^ondence 
with England was forbidden. All £n|^i^ leUers 
were to be seized in the post-houses. III. Every 
Englishman, of whatever rank cmt quality, found m 
France^ or the countries allied with her, was de* 
clared a prisoner of war. IV. All merchandise or 
prc^rty of any kind, belonging to English sub* 
jects, was declared lawful prize. V« All articles 
of English manubcture, and artides produced in 
ber colonies, were in like manner declared ccmtra* 
band and lawful pruse. VI. Half of the {uroduce 
of the above confiscations was to be employed in 
the relief of those merdiants, whose vessels had 
been captured by the English cruisers. YII. AU 
vessels coming from England, or the English co* 
lonies, were to be reft^sted admission, into any Imr^ 
bourr Four additional articks provided the mode 
t>f promulgating and enforcing the decree, and di- 
rected that it should be communiealed to theallies 
of France. 
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This W8S the fiist link of a long dmki of arbi- 
trary decrees and ordinances, by which Napoleon^ 
aiming at the destruction of British finance, inter-* 
mpted the whole commerce of Europe, and de* 
stroyed for a season, and as far as lay in lift 
powers diat connexion between di^aht liatioiia 
which unites them to each other by the most 
mtoral and advantag^oos means^ — the supply df 
the wants of the one country by the superfluous 
produce of the other. Hie ^ctent of public in*- 
donvenieiKe and distress, which was occasioned 
b^ the sudden suppressiim of commercial com- 
munication with England, may be judged of by 
Vefleetmg, how many of the most ordinary articles 
of <x)nsumpti(m are brought from foreign coun*> 
tries, — in how many instances the use of these 
articles have brought them into the list of neces* 
saries, — ^and how, before an ordinary mechanic or 
peasant sits down to breakfast, distant climes must 
be taxed to raise the co&e and sugar which he 
consumes. 

The painful embarrassmait of those deprived 
of their haUtual comforts, was yet exceeded l^ 
the damouf and despair of the whole eomm^xial 
world on the Continent, who were thus, und^ 
pretext of rdieving them from the vexatton €)( the 
English cruizers, threatened with a total abroga^ 
tion of their profession. Hamburgh, Boui^eauj^ 
Nantes, and other continental towni, wi^Ud, by 
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pstitioM and cbputatkms, fooM rekoLfttkm of de- 
pftet wfatcb inferred their gmierai ruin. Thqr 
pleaded die prospect of universal bankmptqr, 
wUch Mm prdiibitory sjitem must occasiim. 
P* Let it be lo,'' answered the Emperor ; '< the 
more insolTency on the continent^ the greater wUl 
be the distress of tbe merchants in Londmi. Tbe 
fewer timers in Hamburgh, tbe less will be the 
temptation to carry on commerce with England* 
Britain must be famnbled, were it at die cKpensc 
of dirowing ciriiization bock for centuries, and 
returning to the original uiode of trading bj 
barter." 

But great as was Buonaparte's power, he had 
oterrated it in suppoen^ that, by a mere exi^res*- 
sion of his will, he could put an end to an inter- 
course, in the existence of which the whole woM 
possessed an interest* The attempt to annihilate 
commerce^ resembled that of a child who tries to 
stop with his hand the stream of an mttficial 
fountain, which escapes in a hundred partial jets 
firom mid^ his palm imd b^ween bis fingers. 
The Genius of Commerce, like a second Proteus, 
-assumed every variety of shapes in order to 
elude the imperial interdiction, and atii manner 
of evaRons was practised for that purpose. Fake 
IMipers, false certificates, &lse biUs of lading, 
.were devised, and these frauds were overlodced in 
the seaports^ by the very agents of the poliee^ and 
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etistoM4ioiise oflkert, to whom Ae execution of 
the decrees was committed. Donanters, magis- 
trates, generals^ and prefects, nay, some of the 
kindced princes of the House of Napoleon, were 
well pleased to listen to the small still voioe of 
their interest, rather than to his authoritative 
commands; and the British commerce, though 
charged with hea^ expenses, continued to floo* 
riih in spite of the continental system. The new, 
and still more violent measures, which Napolecm 
had recourse to for enforcing his prohibitkm% 
will require our notice hereafter. Mean time^ 
it is enough to say, that aach acts of ineceas-» 
ing severity had the natural consequence of ren- 
dering his person and power more and more un- 
popular ; so that, while he was sacrificing the iiw 
lerests and the comforts of the nations under him 
aiidiority to his hope of destroying England, he 
wtts in fiict digging a mine under his own feel^ 
which exfdoded to his destruction long before the 
security of England was materiaUy aflfected. 
, Napoleon had foreseen, that, in order to enferoe 
the decrees by which, without possession of any 
naval power, he proposed to annihilate the naval 
supremacy of England, it would be necessary to 
augment to a great extent the immense superiority* 
of Jand foiDces which France already possessed, ft 
was necessary, he was aware^ that to enidde him 
to maintain the ppolufattions which he had imposegl 
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tipon general oommerce, as well as to prosecflte'the 
struggle in which he was about to be engaged with 
Russia, a large draught should be made on the 
population of France. He had, accordingly, by a 
requisition addressed to the Senate, dated from 
Bamberg, 7th of October, required a second anti- 
cipation of the conscription of 1807, amounting 
to a le^ of eighty thousand men. 

The measure was supported in the Senate by 
the oratory of Renault de St Jean d'Angely, an 
anci^t Republican. This friend of freedom saw 
nothing inconsbtent in advocating a measure which 
the absolute monarch recommended as the neces- 
sary step to a general peace. The conscripts who 
had first marched had secured victory; those who 
were now to be put in motion were to realize the 
prospect of peace, the principal object of their 
brethren's success. The obsequious Senate rea^ 
dily admitted these arguments, as they would hsrre 
done any which had been urged in support of a 
request which they dared not deny. The sole 
purpose of Regnault's eloquence was to express, 
in decent amplification, the simple phrase^ ** Na* 
peieon so wills it." 

A deputation of the Senate, carrying to Na«- 
poleon in person their warm acquiescence in the 
proposed measure, received in guerdon the ho>- 
nourable task of conveying to Paris the spoils 
of Potsdam and Berlin, with three hundred and 
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forty-six stand of colours, the tn^Uea of die var 
against Prussia — with the task of announcing the 
celebrated decrees, by which the general conir 
Sfierce of Europe and of France itself was anni- 
hilated, to secure it from the aggressions of the 
British naval force. The military trophies wene 
received — the decrees were recorded; and no one 
dared undertake the delicate task of balancing the 
victories of the Emperor against the advantage 
which his dominions were likely to derive from 
them. 

In the meanwhile, the unfortunate Frederick 
William, whose possession of his late flourishing 
kingdom was reduced to such territories as Prussia 
held beyond the Vistula, and a few fortresses on the 
Oder which still held out, sent an embassy to Berlin, 
for the purpose of learning upon what terms he 
might be yet admitted to treat for peace with the vic- 
tor, who had hold of his capital and the greater part 
of his dominions. The Marquis Lucchesini was 
employed on this mission, a subtle Italian, who, 
being employed in negotiations at Paris, had been 
accustomed to treat with France on a footing of 
equality. But these times were passed since the 
battle of Jena; and the only terms to which 
Prussia could be now admitted, were to be so 
dearly purchased, that even a mere temporary 
armistice was to cost the surrender of Graudentz, 
Dantzick, Colberg, — in short, all the fortresses 
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yet r^tining to Prtistiay and slill m a slate of 
defence* At this would have been placing himsdf 
^nUrely at the mercy of Buonaparte, and in as 
bad circumstances as he could be reduced to even 
by the most unsuccessful military operations, the 
Kiiq; refused to acquiesce in such severe terms, 
and determined to repose his fiite in the diance of 
war, and in the support of the auxiliary army of 
Russia, whidi was now hastily advancing to h» 
assi^ance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Retrospect of the Partition of Poland.^^Napoleon re- 
ceives addresses from Poland^ tvhich he evades. — He 
advances into Poland^ Bennigsen retreating before 
him. — Character of the Russian scldiery.^^The Cos*- 
$adks.~^Engagement at Pultuskf on ^&h Novemberi 
terminating to the disadeaniage of the French.^^Ben^ 
nigseh continues his retreat, — The French go im$0 
tninter quarters.^^Bennigsen appointed Commander* 
. in-chief in the place of Kaminskoy^ toho shoine s^frnp* 
toms (f insanity. He resumes offensive operations^^^ 
Battle of Et/lau, Jbught on 8th February 1807.— 
Claimed as a victory by both parties. — The loss on 
both sides amounts to 50,000 meti killed, the greater 
part Frenchmen. — Bennigsen retreats upon Konigs- 
berg. — Napoleon offers Javourable terms for an Ar- 
mistice to the King of Prussia, vsho refuses to treat, 
save for a general Peace. — NapcHeonfoUs back io the 
line of the Vistula.-^ Dantzick is besieged, and sur- 
renders. — Russian army is poorly recruited^-^he 
French potoerfidly.'^ Actions during the Summer. — 
Battle of Heilsberg, and retreat of the Russians^^^ 
Battle of Friedland, on \^th June, and defeat qfthe 
Russians, after a hard fou^t day.-^An Armistice 
takes place on the 23d. 

Napoleon was politically justified in the harsh 
terms which he was desirous to impose on Prqssia, 
by having now brought his victorious armies to 
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the neighboarhood of Poland^ in which he had 
a good right to conceive himself sure to find nu* 
merous followers, and a friendly recq>ti(Mi. 

The partition of this fine kingdom by its power- 
ful neighbours, Russia, Austria, and PrussiiE^ was 
the first open and audacious transgression of the 
law of nations, which disgraced the annals of 
civilized Europe. It was executed by a comUna- 
tion of three of the most powerful states of Europe 
against one too unhappy in the nature of its con- 
stitution, and too much divfded by factions, to 
ofier any effectual resistance. The kingdom sub- 
jected to thb aggression had appealed in %'ain to 
the code of nations for protection against an out- 
rage, to which, after a desultory and uncombined, 
and therefore a vain defence, she saw herself under 
the necessity of submitting. The Poles retained, 
too, a secret sense of their fruitless attempt to re- 
cover freedom in 1791, and an animated recollec- 
tion of the violence by which it had been suppres- 
sed by the. Russian arms. They waited with hope 
and exultation the approach of Uie French armies ; 
and candour must allow, that, unlawfully subject- 
ed as they had been to a foreign yoke, they had a 
right to avail themselves of the assistance, not only 
of Napoleon, but of Mahomet, or of Satan him- 
self, had he proposed to aid them in regaining the 
independence of which they had been oppressively 
and unjustly deprived. 
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Thii feeling was general amoi^ the. middling 
idft98iM of the Polish aristocracy, who recoUeisted 
Mrith mortified pride the diminutioQ of their iode? 
pendent privileges, the abrogation of their Biets, 
and the suppression of the Liberum Veto^ by whi^h 
a private gentleman might render null the decir 
«}oD of a whole assembly, unless unanimity should 
be attaiped, by putting the dissentient to death 
4ipon the spot.* But the b^ier order of nobility, 



* Most readers must be so far acquainted with the ancient form 
x4 Polish Diets as to know, that their resolutions were not legally 
•ralid if thore. was ooe dissmtiDg voice, and that in many casca 
the most violent means were resorted to, to obtain unanimity. 
The following instance was related to our informer, a person of 
high rank:— On some occasion, a provincial Diet was convened 
for the purpose of passing a resolution which was generally accept- 
able, but to which it was apprehended one noble of the district 
would oppose his veto. To escape this interruption, it was gene- 
rally resolved to meet exactly at the hour of summons, to proceed 
to business upon the instant, and thus to elude the anticipated 
jittempt of the Individual Co defeat the purpose of their meeting. 
'They accordingly met at the hour, with most accurate precision, 
and shut and bolted the doors of their place of meeting. But the 
dissentient arrived a few minutes afterwards, and entrance being 
refused, under the excuse that the Diet was already constituted, 
he climbed upon the roof of the hall, and, it being summer time 
when no fires were lighted, descended through the vent into the 
stove by which, in winter, the apartment was heated. Here he lay 
perdu, until the vote was called, when, just as it was about to be 
recorded as unanimous in favour of the proposed measure, he 
ihnttt hit head out of the stove, like a turtle protruding his neck 
from his shell, and pronounced the fatal vHo, UnfortiiniUely fqt 
VOL. V. 35 
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gimtifitd by the mk they hddf and the pleMoret 
they enjoyed at the coorti cS Berlin, Vienna, and 
especially at Petenbargfa, preferred in general the 
peacefol enjoyment of their immense estates to the 
privileges of a stormy independaice, which raised 
the most insignificant of the numerous aristocracy 
to a rank and importance nearly resembling thdr 
own. They might, too, with some justice, distrust 
the views of Napoleon, though recommended i^ 
the most specious promises. The dominion of 
Russia in particular, from similarity of manncjrs, 
and the particular attention paid to their persons 
and interests, was not so unpopular among the 
higher branches of the aristocracy as might have 
been expected, from the unjust and arbitrary mode 



bimielf, inite»d of instantlj withdrawing his bead, be looked roand 
for an instant with «iultatioD, to remark and enjoy the confnsioa 
which his sudden appearance aqd intermptioo had excited in the 
assembly. One of the nobles who stood by unslS^athed his sabvs^ 
and severed at one btow the head of Ae dissentient fimn bii 
body. Onr noble informer, expressing some doubt of a story so 
extraordinary, was referred for its confirmation to Prince Sobiesky, 
afterwards King of Poland, who not only bore testimony to the 
strange scene, as what he had bimtetf witnessed, bnt declared ibal 
the head of the Dietin rolled over on hb own iooi almost as soon 
as he heard the word veto uttered. Such a constitution reqwred 
much amelioration ; but that formed no apology for the neigh* 
bouring states, who dismembered and appropriated to themselves 
an independent kingdom, with the fiuilts or advantages of whose 
government they had not the sUgbtest title to \uKMjh9t, 
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m which she htd eombin^d to appropriate ao )ai^ 
a:part of Cbeir once iiidqf)»ideiit kingdom. . These 
did not) therefore, so generally embrace the side 
of France as the minor nobles or gentry had done. 
As for the ordinary mass of the population, being 
almost all in the estate of serfage,^ or villanage, 
which had been general over Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal sysftem, they followed their 
riespective lords, without pretending to entertain 
any opinion of their own. 

While Russia was marching her armies ha^ly 
forward, ^not only to support, or rather raise up 
once more, her nnfortunate ally the King of Prus- 
sia, but to suppress any ebullition of popular sfHrit 
in Poland, Buonaparte received addresses, frcmi 
that country, which endeavoured to prevail on him 
to aid them in their views of regaining their inde>> 
pendence. Their application was of a nature to 
embarrass him considerably. To have declared 
himself the patron of Polish independence, might 
have^ indeed, brought large forces to his standard, 
— mighty have consummated the disasters of Prus- 
sia, and greatly embarrassed even Russia herself; 
and so far policy recommended to Napoleon to en«- 
courage their hopes of her restored independence. 
But Austria had been a large sharer in the various 
partitions of Poland, and Austria, humbled as she 
had been, was still a powerful state, whose enmity 
might have proved formidable, if, by bereaving 
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her of her Polish dominions, or encouraging her 
subjects to rebel, Buonaparte had provoked her to 
hostilities, at the time when he himself and the 
best part of his forces were engaged in the north 
of Europe. The same attempt would have given 
a very different character to the war, which Rus- 
sia at present waged only in the capacity of the 
auxiliary of Prussia. The safety and int^ity of 
the Russian empire, south of the Volga, depends 
almost entirely upon the preservation of those ter* 
ritories which she has acquired in Poland ; and, 
if she had engaged in the war as^ a principal, 
Buonaparte was scarcely yet prepared to enter 
upon a contest with the immense power of that 
empire, which must be waged upon the very fron- 
tier of the enemy, and as near to their resources 
as he was distant from his own. . It might have 
been difficult, also, to have stated any consistent 
grounds, why he who had carved out so many 
new sovereignties in Europe with the point of his 
sword, should r^robate the principle of the parti- 
tion of Poland. Influenced by these motives, the 
modern setter-up and puller-down of kings ab- 
stained from re-establishing the only monarchy 
in Europe, which he might have new-modelled 
to his mind, in. the character not of a conqueror, 
but a liberator. 

While Napoleon declined making any precise de- 
claration, or binding himself by any express stipula- 
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tions to the^ Polish delegates, the language he usdl 
to them was cautiously worded, so as to keep'up 
their zeal and animate their exertions. Dombrowr 
ski, a Polish exile in the French army, was em^ 
ployed to raise men for Napoleon's service, and the 
enthusiasm of those who entered, as well as the 
expectations of the kingdom at 'large, were excited 
by such oracular passages as the following, which 
appeared in the 36th bulletin : — <* Is the throne 
of Poland to be re-established, and will that great 
nation regain her existence and independence? 
Will she be recalled to life, as if summoned to 
arise from the tomb ? — God only, the great disposer 
of events, can be the arbiter of this great political 
problem.'* 

The continuance of war was now to be determined 
upon ; a war to be waged with circumstances of more 
than usual horror, as it involved the sufferings of 
a winter campaign in the northern latitudes. The 
French, having completely conquered the Prussian 
estates to the east of the Oder, had formed tl>e 
sieges of Great Glogau, of Breslau, and of Grau* 
dentz, and were at the same time pushing westward 
to occupy Poland. The Russian general, Bennig- 
sen, had on his side pressed forward for the purpose 
of assisting the Prussians, and bad occupied War- 
saw. But finding that their unfortunate allien had 
scarcely the remnant pf an army in the. field, the 
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Russian generat retreated affer some skirmishes^ 
and recrossed the Vistula, while the capital of 
Poland, thus evacuated, was entered on the 2Bth 
November by-Murat, at the head of the French 
vanguard. 

About the 25th, Napoleon, leaving Berlin, had 
established himself at Posen, a centrical town of 
Poland, which country began to manifest an agi^ 
tation, partly the cfonsequence of French intrigues, 
partly arising from the animating prospect of re^ 
istbred independence* The Poles resumed in many 
Instances their ancient national dress and manners, 
and sent deputies to urge the decision of Buona- 
parte in their favour. The language in which 
they entreated his interposition, resembled that of 
Oriental idolatry. " The Polish nation,*' said 
Count Radyiminski, the Palatine of Gnesna^** pre- 
sents itself before your Majesty, groaning still un- 
der the yoke of German nations, and salutes with 
the purest joy the regenerator of their dear coun- 
try, the legislator of the universe. Full of sub<t 
mission to your will, they adore you, and repose 
on you with confidence all their hopes, as upon 
him who has the power of raising empires and des* 
troying them, and of humbling the proud." The 
address of the President of the Judicial CounciU 
Chamber of the Regency of Poland, was not less 
energetic. " Already,'* he said, " we see our dear 
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country sav^ ; for in your person we adore die 
most just and the most profound Solon. We 
commit our fiite and our hopes into your hands, 
and we implore the mighty protection of the most 
august Caesar." 

Not even these eastern hyperbcdes could extort 
any thing from Buonaparte more distinctly indi* 
cative of his intentions, than the obscure hints we 
have already mentioned. 

In the meanwhile, Warsaw was put into a state 
of defence, and the auxiliary forces of Saxony and 
the new confederates of the Rhine were brought 
up by forced marches, while strong reinforcement^ 
from France repaired the losses of the early part 
of the campaign. 

The French army at length advanced in full 
Ibroe, and crossed successively the rivers Vistula 
^nd Bug, forcing a passage wherever it was difr- 
puted. But it was not the object of Bennigsen to 
give battle to forces superior to his own, and he 
therefore retreated behind the Wkra, and was join- 
ed by the large bodies of troops commanded by 
G^ierals Buxhowden and Kaminskoy. The latter 
took the general command* He was a contempo- 
rary of Suwarrow, and esteemed an excellent offi^ 
cer^ but more skilled in the theory than the prac* 
tice of war. ** kaminskoy," said Suwarrow, 
** khows war, but war does not know him — I do 
not know war, but war knows me." It appears 
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'also, that daring thiscariipaigii Kamiiiftkoy was 
afflicted with medtal alienation. 

On the 2Sd December, Napoleon arrived in per* 
son upon the Wltra, and ordered the advance of 
his army in three divisions. Kaminskoy, when he 
saw the passage of this river forced, determilQed to 
retreat behind the Niemen, and sent orders to his 
lieutenants accordingly. Bennigsen, therefore, fell 
back upon Pultusk, and Prince Galitzin upcm 
Golymin, both pursued by large divisions of the 
French army. The Russian Generals Buxhowden 
and D' Anrep also retreated in d^erent directions, 
and apparently without maintaining a suffici^itly 
accurate communication either with Bennigseti, or 
with Galitzin. In their retrograde movements the 
Russians sustained some loss, which the bcdletins 
magnified to such an extent, as to represent their 
army as entirely disorganized, their columns wan* 
dering at hazard in unimaginable disorder, and 
their safety only caused by the shortness of ^ the 
days, the difficulties of a country covered with woods 
and intersected with ravines, and a thaw which 
had filled the roads with mud to the d^b of five 
feet. It was, therefore, predicted, that although 
the enemy might possibly escape from the position 
in which he had placed himself, it must necessarily 
be effected at the certain loss of his artillery, his 
carriages, and bis baggage. 
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Ifhese wer^ exaggerations caleuUted for the me- 
ridian of Paris« Napcdeon was himself sensible, 
that he was approaching a conflict of a differait 
kind from that which he had maintained with 
Austria, and more lately against Prussia. The 
common soldier in both those services was too 
much levelled into a mere moving piece of ma- 
chinery, the hundred-thousandth part of the great 
machine called an army, to have any confidence 
in himself, or zeal beyond the mere discharge of 
the task intrusted to him according to the word of 
command. These troops, however highly disci- 
plined, wanted that powerful and individual feeling, 
which) in armies possessing a strong national cha- 
racter, (by which the Russians are peculiarly dis- 
tinguished), induces the soldier to resist to the last 
moment, even when resistance can only assure him 
of revenge* They wei*e still the same Russians of 
whom Frederick the Great said, ** that he could 
-kill, but could not defeat them ;" — they were also 
strong of constitution, and inured to the iron cli- 
mate in which Frenchmen were now making war 
for the first time; — they were accustomed from 
-their earliest life to spare nourishment and hard- 
ship; — in a word, they formed then, as they do 
now, the sole instance in Europe of an army, the 
privates of which are semi-barbarians, with the 
passions, courage, love of war, and devotion to 
their country, which is found in the earlier pe^ 
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riodi of society, wbile the education received by 
their superior officers places them oo a level widi 
those of any other nation. That of the infericnr 
regimental officers is too much neglected ; but they 
are naturally brave, kind to the common soldier, 
and united among themselves like a family of bror 
thersy^-attributes which go fiir to compensate the 
want of information* Among the higher officers, 
are some of the best informed mea in Europe. 

The Russian army was at this period deficient 
in its military stafi^, and thence imperfect in the 
execution of combined movements ; and their gene* 
rals were bett^ accurtomed to lead an army in the 
day of actual battle, than to prepare for victory 
by a skilful combination of previous manceuvrea. 
But this disadvantage was balanced by their zeal«- 
ous and unhesitating devotion to their Emperor 
and their country. fThere scarcely existed a Rus*- 
sian, even of the lowest rank, wiUiin tiie influence 
of bribery; and an officer, like the Prussian com- 
mandant of Hamelen, who began to speculate upon 
retaining his rank in another service, when sur- 
rendering the charge intrusted to him by his sove- 
reign, would have be«i accounted in Russia a pro- 
digy of unexampled villany. In the mode of disci- 
plining their forces, the Russians proceeded on the 
system most approved in Europe. Their in&ntry 
was confiessedly excellent, composed of m^i in the 
prime of life, and carefully selected as best qualified 
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for military service. Their artillery was of the firat 
ddscriptioo, so far as the men, guns, carriagel», and 
appointments were concerned ; but the rank of Ge^ 
neral of Artillery had not the predominant weight 
in the B4iasian army, which ought to be possessed 
by tboie particularly dedicated to the direction of 
that arm, by which, according to Napoleon, mo« 
dern battles must be usually decided. The direc-* 
tion of their guns was too often intrusted to gene<* 
ral officers of the line. The service of cavalry is 
less natural to the Russian than that of the infantry, 
but their horse raiments are nevertheless excel- 
lently trained, and have uniformly behaved well* 

But the Cossacks are a species of force belong- 
ing to Russia- exclusively; and although subse- 
quent events have probably rendered every reader 
in some degree acquainted with their national 
character, they make too conspicuous a figure in 
the history of Napoleon, to be passed over without 
a brief description here. 

The natives on the banks of the Don and the 
Volga hold their lands by military service^ and en- 
joy certain immunities and prescriptions, in conse- 
quence of which each individual is obliged to serve 
four years in the Russian armies. They are trained 
from early childhood to the use of the lance and 
sword, and familiarized to the management of a 
horse peculiar to the country — far from handsome 
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ID appearance^ but tractable, hardy, swift, and sore- 
footed, beyond any breed perhaps in the world. At 
home, and with his family and children, tlie Cos^ 
sack is kind, gentle, generous, and simple; but 
when in arms, and in a foreign country, he re- 
sumes the predatory, and sometimes the ferocious 
habits of his ancestors, the roving Scythians. As 
the Cossacks receive no pay, plunder is generally 
their object; and as prisoners were esteemed a 
useless encumbrance, they granted no quarter, un- 
til Alexander promised a ducat for every French- 
man whom they brought in alive. In the actual 
field of battle, their mode of attack is singular. 
Instead of acting in line, a body of Cossacks about 
to charge, disperse at the word of command, very 
much in the manner of a fan suddenly flung open, 
and joining in a loud yell, or Aourra, rush, each 
acting individually, upon the object of attack, whe- 
ther infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all of which 
they have been in this wild way of fighting formid- 
able assailants. But it is as light cavalry that the 
Cossacks are perhaps unrivalled. They and their 
horses have been known to march one hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours without baiting. They 
plunge into woods, swim rivers, thread passes, cross 
deep morasses, and penetrate through deserts of 
snow, without undergoing material loss, or sufiEsr- 
ing from fatigue. No Russian army, with a large 
body of Cossacks in front, can be liable to surprise; 
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nor, on the other hand, can an enemy surround- 
ed by them ever be confident against it. In cover- 
ing the retreat of their own army, their velocity, 
activity, and courage, render pursuit by the 
enemy's cavalry peculiarly dangerous; and in 
pursuing a flying enemy, these qualities are still 
more redoubtable. In the campaign of 1806-7, 
the Cossacks took the field in great numbers, under 
jtheir celebrated Hettman, or Attaman, Platow, 
who, himself a Cossack, knew their peculiar capa- 
city for warfare, and raised their fame to a pitch 
which it had not attained in former Eurc^an 
wars. 

The Russians had also in their service Tartar 
tribes, who in irregularity resembled the Cossacks, 
but were not to be compared with them in disci- 
pline or courage, being, in truth, little better than 
hordes of roving savages. 

Jt remains only to be mentioned, that at this 
time the Russian commissariat was very indifferent, 
and, above all, deficient in funds. The funds of 
the Imperial treasury were exhausted, and an aid, 
amounting only to eighty thousand pounds, was 
obtained from England with di^culty. In con- 
3equence of these circumstances, the Russians were 
repeatedly, during the campaign, obliged to fight 
at disadvantage for want of provisions. — We re- 
turn to the progress of the war. 
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On the 35ih of December, the Russian army of 
Bennigsen, closely concentrated, occupied a posU 
tion behind Paltusk; their left, commanded by 
Count Ostermann, resting upon the town, which 
i» situated on the river Narew. A corps occupied 
the bridge, to prevent any attack from that point 
The right, under Barclay de Tolly, was streaky 
posted in a wood, and the centre was under the 
orders of General Zachen. A c(H)siderabIe plain 
extended between the town of Pultusk and the 
wood, which formed the right of the Rnssian po^ 
sition. They had stationed a powerfiil ad^^nced 
guard, had occupied the plain with their cavalry, 
and established a strong reserve in their rear. 
On the 26th, the Russian position was attacked 
by the French divisions of Lannes and Davoust, 
together with the French guards. After skir^ 
mishing some time in the centre, without making 
the desired impression, the battle appeared doubt- 
ful, when, suddenly assembling a great strength on 
their own left, the French made a decisive efibrt 
to overwhelm the Russians, by turning their right 
wing. The attack prevailed to a certain extent* 
The accumulated and superior weight of fire de^ 
termined Barclay de Tolly to retreat on his reserves, 
which he did without confusion, while the Frendi 
seized upon the wood, and took several Rnssian 
guns. But Bennigsen^ in spite of Kaminskoy's or- 
der to retreat, was determined to abide the brunt 
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of batde, knd to avail bimfielf of the rugged intr^i- 
dity of the troops which he oommanded. Order* 
ing Barclay de Tolly to continue his retreat, and 
thus throwing back his right wing, he enticed the 
French, confident in victory, to pursue their suo* 
cess, until the Russian cavalry, which had covered 
the manoeuvre, suddenly withdrawing, they found 
themselves under a murderous and well-directed 
fire from one hundred and twenty guns, which, 
extending along the Russian front, played on the 
French advancing columns with the utmost sue* 
c^ss* The Russian line at the same time advanced 
in turn, and pushing the enemy before them, re- 
covered the ground from which they had been 
driven* The approach of night ended the combat» 
which had been both obstinate and bloody. The 
French lost near eight thousand men, killed and 
wounded, including General Lannes and five other 
general officers among the latter. The Russian 
loss amounted to five thousand. The French re* 
treated after nightfall with such rapidity, that on 
the next day the Cossacks could not find a I'ear- 
guard in the vicinity of Pultusk. 

The action of Pultusk raised the reputation of 
Bennigsen, and the character as well as the spirits 
of the Russian army; but its moral effect on the 
soldiers was its only important consequence. Had 
Bennigsen been joined during the action by the 
division of Buxhowden or D'Anrep, of whom the 
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former was ooly eight miles distant, v the check 
might have been converted into a victory, highly 
influential on the issue of the campaign. But 
either the orders of Kaminskoy, or some misun- 
derstanding, prevented either of these corpis from 
advancing to support the efforts of Bennigsen; 
It became in^ssible for him, therefore, notwith- 
standing the advantages he had obtained, to retaiii 
his position at Pultusk, where he must have beeti 
surrounded. He accordingly fell back upon Os- 
trolenka, where he was joined by Prince Galitzin, 
who had been engaged in action at Golymin upon 
the day of the battle of Pultusk ; had, Kke Ben- 
nigsen, driven back the enemy, and like him had 
retreated for the purpose of concentrating his forces 
with those of the grand army. The French evinced 
B feeling of the unusual and obstinate nature of 
the contest in which they had been engaged at 
Pultusk and Golymin. Instead of pressing their 
operations, they retreated into winter quarters; 
Napoleon withdrawing his guard as far as War- 
saw, while the other divisions were cantoned in 
the towns to the eastward, but without attempting 
to realize the prophecies of the bulletins concern- 
ing the approaching fate of the Russian army. 

The conduct of Kaminskoy began now to evince 
decided tokens of insanity. He was withdrawn from 
the supreme command, which, with the general ap- 
probation of the soldiers, was conferred upon Befi- 
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nigsen. This general was not equal in miliUry 
genius to Suwarrow, but he seems to have beoa 
well fitted to command a Russian army. He was 
active, hardy, and enterprising, and showed nona 
c^ that peculiarly &tal besitataon, by which offie^n; 
of other nations opposed to the Frendi genera^ 
and to Buonaparte' in particular, seem often. t«t 
have been affected, "^as with a sort of m6ral ptky, 
Vhich disabled them for the txivgbat at the very 
mom^)t when it seemed aboui to eommeace« On 
the contrary, Bennigsen, finding himself m the au* 
pteme commimd of ninety thousaaid men^ was re^ 
solved not to wait for. Buotii^iarte's onset, but de* 
termiued to anticipate his motions; wisriyiGondu- 
ding^ that the desire of desisting from astive op^ 
rations, which the Frendi Emperor had evinced 
by cantoning his troops in winter*qitartel)% oi^t 
to be a s%nal to the Russians again to take die 
field. 

The situation of the King of Prussia tended to 
confirm that determination. This tinfortimate mo^ 
narch — virell surely did Frederidc Williaif^ then 
^serve that epitl^t— «Was cooped up in the town 
of Koni^berg, only covered by a small army of a 
few thousand men, and threatened by the gradsai 
approach of the divisions of Ney and BernadoM^ ; 
so that th^ King's personal safety appeared to be 
in considerable danger. Graudentz, the key of the 
Vistula, continued indeed to hold out, but the 
VOL. V, 2 a 
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Pruiftuin garrtton was radiicedtodistMst, and the 
hour'of surrender seemed to be approachhfg; T» 
rolieve this important fortress, therefore, and at 
the sane time protect Kcmigsberg, were motives^ 
added to the ether veasons wbkh determkied B^-^ 
nigsen to i>esanie o&nsive <^ratioiis. A severe 
and donbtftd skirmi^ wasfoaght near Mohrungen, 
in which die French sustain^ considerable loss. 
The Cossacks ^read abroad ovev the country, 
making, onm^rons- prisoners r and the scheme of 
the Russian general succeeded so welli as to en- 
able the iaichful L'Estocq to velicre Gfaudentz^ 
With reinftnrcements amd pi'ovisabns* 

By these daring operations, Buonaparte saw 
himsdf forced into a winter campaign, and isguec^ 
general orders for drawing oul his forces^ witk the 
porpose of concentrating them* at Willenberg, in* 
the rear of the Bassiansy (then stationed aS Moh« 
mngen,) and betwixt them and their own country^r 
He proposed, in short, to force his enemies east- 
ward towards the Vistula, as at Jena be had com-' 
peUed the Prussians to fight with their rear turn-* 
ed to the Rhine. Bemadotte hiod oiders to en- 
gage the attention of Benn%sen upon the right, 
and detain him in hiis present situation, or rather, 
if possible, induce him t0» advance eastward towards 
Thom; so as to fiicilitate the operation be niedita>- 
ted. 

The Russian general learned Baonaparte'^ wh 
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ientlon from an iiitercq>t€d ditpatch^ and cbanjged 
his purpose of advancing on Ney Mid Bernadotte; 
Marches and cottnter^marcbes took place^ through 
a.coofitry at all times difficult and now covered 
with snow. The experience and dexferiljp of- the 
French secured some advantages^ but these were 
fidly counterbalanced by tibe^saiy annoyance and 
loss which tfa^ in turn sustained from Platow and 
his Cossacks. In eases where the French retreat** 
ed, the Sqrthian iaaoes were alwf^son &«ir rear ; 
and when the Russiana retired in turn^ and were 
pncsued by the. French, mth the same venturous 
spirit which they had displayed against others^ tb>0 
latter seldom failed ta suffer fordieiv preaumpliein« 
There was found in the speanoaen of the Don and 
Wolga a natural and instinctive turn for military 
stratagem, ambuscade, and saddeft assaifte, which 
cmnpdled the. French light troops to adopt a cau-^ 
tioUf very difierentfrom their usual habits of auf* 

dacity. 

Bei^igsen-waS' aware that it was the iflrM*est of 
Rifssia to protract the campaign in Chis manner. 
He was near his reinfercemcnts, the Prendi were 
distant from theirs«-«every loss, dyei^efoUe, told 
more in i»r6portion on the eneJifiyv than on his 
«rmy« On the other band, the Russian army, inn 
patient of protracted hostilities^ became clamorous 
for battle ; for the hardships of their situation were 
such as to give them every desire to bring the war 

2 A3 
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toAiCvUii. . W« kMm noticed tile «lcfedB of thaf 
Roaiiiui comiBMsariau Tb^ wene espectally nia^ 
iiU^( durui|( ihoie cttqiaigiis, wfaeti the leader 
fim oUigid mcMre tkua Mce, vmeLy from weat of 
|Nt«vieio»0» lQ{ierUthefai«of tbewlLf upon a geM» 
ral liaak» which {Mmdeacfe Irmrid hinw induced him 
to a?oid» te those itttthef n knitudes^ aid in tint 
Qimith of Februarjr^ ihe tioq^is had no resenfiei 
but to pitMvl oboMt, and dig Cbr tile haaiidt«f 4>ro<> 
ykkm eoHeeakd by ilM^peawfta. Thif Irixmr^ 
added Uk their arflharjr dii^^ kft tlMn sc^eeljr 
ImetoUedowo^ andnbeittiiegrdid^o^ tfatjlHid 
M bed 1>«I the Mmiv k» skellfer bnt the wintej 
beavrab and ao oofrftri^ bat thdr rags *•' Ite 
diirtreiies c^tiie anB}r ware tt> extreme, tfaat it io- 
duoed ijeiieral BenHigseni a^tntt Im jvdgnfteati 
^ give battle aft alLraslu^ and for this porpete to 
coocenlirate his foreea at Plretm^I^^laii^ wiiieh wn 
, pitdied on as the fietd on wktdi ibe prepoaed Ui 
await Buonaparte^ i 

la inarching tbToHgb LaodAei^ to oempf the 
sdected groiind» tbe Riisaiaft iPear^goaMl was esp0i- 
sed to a serious attack by tbd Frendi^ and wm^f 
«Mr^ fr<^ glieat Idi9 by the gaUsntry of Prime 
Biigr^ion, who redeem^i by aheer dint of fights 
hs^ the loss sustained by wantof eoodMt in d»« 

■■ ." ; «' ..11 . , .i.j , o i, .. i .,! ,. , lilt , .,, ; ■ I 

1806-7, p-&4v 
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S&ng through the strcsetai^of anarr^wviikge^ wkile 
pursued by an enterprisiDg enemy. The RussiaiA 
army lost 9000 men. On die 7th February, the 
some gallant prince, with the Russian rear^guarcl, 
gained such decided advantages oirer the French 
van aff nearly baknced the loss at Landsberg, atid 
g«ve time for the whole aor my to marcfc through 
the town of Preusis^Eylau, and to take up a pori- 
taonf behind it. It had f>een intended to maintaiir 
the town itself and a body of troops had been left 
for that purpose ; bot in the confusion attending 
the movemenot of so large an army, the orders is- 
sued had been nMsonderstood, and ttie division de- 
signed for this service evacuated the place so soon 
as the rear^-guiird had passed through it. 

A Russian divbion was hastily ordered to re-oc- 
cupy Preusfr^Eyku. Th^y found the Frendi al- 
ready in possesqioD, and, although they dislodged 
them, were themselves drrven out in turn by An^ 
ether division of French^ to whom- Buonaparte 
\md promised tke plunder of the town. A third 
division of Russians was Ordered to advance; 
'for Bennigsen was desirous^ to protract the cg«i- 
test for the tewn until the arrival of h^ heavy 
artillery, wfaicb joined him by a different rdnte. 
When it came u|>^ be would have discontinued 
the straggle for possession of Preuss-Eylau, but it 
was impossible to control the JEirdour of the Rus- 
sian columns^ who persevered in advancing with 
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dmitos bealtDg^ mfihed into the town, andnirprW 
811^ the French in the act of sacking it, put many 
of them to the bayonet, oven in the acts (^licence 
which ihey were practii$ing. Preusfr-Eylaii, how- 
ever, pro¥i9d no p)«ce of shelter. It was pro* 
tected by no works of any kind ; and the Frenefa, 
advancing under cover of the hillocks and bndcen 
ground which skirt the village, threw their fire 
upon the streets, by wbidi the Bu&sitns sustained 
some loss. Oeneral Barclay de Tolly was wound* 
ed,:and bis foroes again evacuated the town, which 
was once more and£nally occupied by the Frendi. 
Night iell, and the combat ceased, to be renewed 
with treble fury on the next day« 

The position of the two armies may be easily de« 
scribedr That of Russia ^occupied a sjmce of un- 
even groiind, id>Qut tiKo miles in length and a mile 
i}^ depth, with the village of jSerpallen on their 
l^ft ; in the front of their army^ lay the town of 
Preuss*£ylau, situated in a hollow, and in poases*^ 
^Um of the French* It was w^«bed by a Russiaa 
division; which, to protect the B4issian centre 
from being brdpsn by an attack feom that quarter^ 
was strongly reinforced* thoufgh by doing s^ the 
right wing was consideizubly weal^ened* This was 
thought of the less consequence, tliAt L'Estocq, 
lyith his division of Prussian^, was hourly expected 
to jpin the Russians on that point. The French 
pot^Jpied iBylau with their left, while their centre 
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and aright lay ptMliel to the Rtts$iaiiS| upon a 
chain of beiglits which commanded in a great 
measure the ground possessed by the enemy* They 
also expected to be <'<einforcedi)y the division of 
Ney, which had not come up^ and which was des* 
tined to form osk 4he extreme IdL 

The q»ce betwixt the hostile armies was open 
and flaty and intersected with frozen lakes. Hkey 
might 4race each other's portion by the pale glim- 
mer of ihe watch-l^ds upon the snow. The dif- 
ference of nurameal force was considerably to the 
ndvantage of the French. Sir Robert Wilson rates 
them at 90,000 m&Oy opposed to 60,000 only ; but 
Che disproportion is probably considerably over- 
rated. 

The eventful action cmnlnenced with day-break 
on the 8th of February. Two strcog arfunms of 
the French advanced, w^ the purpose of turning 
the r^^t, and storming the caitre, g£ the Russians, 
at one and the same time. But they were driven 
back in great disorder by the heavy and sustained 
fire of the Russian artillery. An i^tack on the 
Rusman left was equally unsucceaifial. The Rus- 
skm infantry stood like stcme raa^Murts— *tbey re- 
{mlsed the enemy — their cavalry came to their sup- 
port, pursued the rj^riag assailants, and todc 
standards and eagles. About imd-day, a heavy 
storm of snow began to fall, which the wind drove 
riglit in ihe face of the Russians, and which added 
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to ih<i obscurity caused by the sm^ke of the bum* 
ittg vilkge of' SetpftUett^ that roiled along the line. 

Under co^er of fhe darkne^ six cpIubibs of the 
]^nch ad^«iic^ with artiiiery and ci^diy^ and 
were ck»se on the Rn^iaii ponton ere they were 
opposed. Bennigsen, at the headed hia atal^ 
krpttght' up the reserves in person, who, uniting 
with the fii^line, boreUie French back at the point 
of the l^yon^ Their eolnmasy partly brdken, 
were driven agmn to the|r own positkui, where they 
rallied with difficulty. A French regiment of eui* 
jcaasiers, whicdi, during this part of the.actian» had 
^ned an interval in the Russian army, were char* 
ged by the Ckissacksi and foi^ral their defensive ar* 
moar no protection against the Itmoe. They were 
all slain except eighteen. 

. . At the moment when victory appeared to declare 
for^ theRnsBians, it was on the point of being wrest- 
ed firom ihem* Davmist's divisicm had been ma^- 
nceuvring since the beginning of the acttoa fo.tnm 
the left, and gain the rear, of the Russiaa .liaa 
;They mow made their i^>pearance on die field c^ 
-battle wUh such sudden eflect, that Serpallen was 
4estj|. the Ruesian 1^ wing, and a part c^ thdr 
•e^ntife, were thrown into disordtBr^ and forced to 
^tetire and change dieiffiront, so as to form almost 
at right ang^ with the right, and that part of the 
centve which retidned; their oeiginal position. 

At this ct*isis, and while the Frencli were gain* 
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iog ground on the Fear of tbe RoBBicaks^ L'Estocq, 
so long expected, appeared in his tdrn suddenly on 
tiie field, and, passing the left of tbe French, and 
the right of the Russians, pushed down in three 
columns to tede&ax the battle on the Russian centre 
and r^r. The Prussians, under that loyal and 
gallant leader, regained in this bloody fidd their 
andeiit military reputation. They never fir^ till 
within a few paces of the ^lemy, and then used the 
bayonet with readiness and courage. They re« 
deemed tl^ ground which the Russians had lost^ 
and drove back in their turn the troops of Davoust 
and Bemadotte, who had been lately tictorious. 

Ney, in the meanwhile, a{^ared on the fields 
and occupied Schlodttten, a village on the road to 
Konigsberg. As this endangered the communica-i 
tion of the Russians with that town, it was thought 
necessary to carry it by storm ; a gallant resolu-^ 
tion, which was successfully executed* This was 
tbe last act of that bloody day. It wis ten o'clock 
at ii%ht, and the combat was encfed. 

Fifty thousand BMn perished in this dreadful bat- 
tle-***tbe best contested in which Bucmaparte had 
yet engaged, and by far the most uasueoessful. He 
retired to the heights from which he had advanced 
in tbe mornings . without having gained cme point 
for which he bod strugglec^ and after having suf- 
fered a loss considerably greater than that which 
he bad mflicted on the enemy. But the condition 
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of the Russian army was abo ^Ltremdycalamitons* 
Their generab held a couiicil of war upon the field 
of battle, and without dismounting from their 
horses. The general seitiment which prevailed 
among them was, a desire to renew the battle on 
the next day, at all hazards. Tolstoy undertook 
to move forward on the French lines-^L'Estooq 
urged the same counsel. Th^ offered to pledge 
their lives, that, would Bennigsen advance, Ni^o* 
leon must necessarily retire; and they urged the 
moral effect which would be produced, not on their 
army only, but on Germany and on Eur<^, by 
such an admission of weakness on the p^rt of him 
who had never advanced but to victory. But Ben- 
nigsen conceived that the circumstances of his army 
did not permit him to encounter the hazard of be- 
ing cut c^ from Konigsberg, and endangering the 
person d£ the King of Prussia; or that of risking 
a second general action, with an army diminished 
by at least 20,000 killed and wounded, short of 
ammunition, and totally deprived of proviajcras. 
The Russians accordingly commenced their retreat 
on Konigsberg that very ni^t. The divisicm erf 
Count Qstreman did not move till the next morn- 
ing, when it trav^sed the field in front of Preuss- 
Eylau, without the slightest interrupti<»i firom the* 
French, who still occupied the town. 

The battle of Preuss-i^lau was claimed as a vic- 
tory by both parties, though it was very fiir fromi 
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beiog decided in favoar d eitben Bennigsen had 
it to boast, that he had repelkd the attacks of Bao- 
xiaparte along tlie wbole of hb lin^ and that the 
figfatii:^ terminated iin&y<Miri4id7 to the French. 
He could also exhibit the unusual spectacle of 
tvrive imperial eagles of France, taken in one ac- 
tion. For many day^s after the battle, also, the 
Cossacks continued to scoUr the country, and bring 
into KoQ^berg great numbers of French prison- 
ers. On the other hand, the snbseqnent retreat of 
the Rttssiims was intetpreted by the French into 
an acknowledgment of weakness ; and they appeal* 
ed to their own possession of the field of battle, 
with the dead and wounded, as the usual testi- 
monials of victory. 

But there were two remarkable circfumstauces 
hy which Napoleon virtually acknowledged that he 
had received an unusual check. On the 13th Feb- 
ruary, four days after the battle, a messi^ was dis- 
patched to the King of Prussia by Buonaparte, 
proposing an armistice^ on grounds far more fa- 
vourable to the Prince than those Frederick Wil- 
liam^might have been disposed to accept, or which 
Buonaparte would have been inclined to grant, af- 
ter the battle of Jena. It was even intimated, that 
in case of agreeing to make a separate peace, the 
Prussian King might obtain from the French Em- 
peror the restoration of his whole dominions. True 
to his ally the Emperor of Russia, Frederick Wil^ 
liam, even in the extremity of his distress, refused 
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ta icntde to bmj rave a geaMafii peace* Tiie pi^ 
posol of an armistice was alsa p^^nptorfty r^vh 
sed, and the ground on^ wbieh it was ofiR^red was 
construed to indicala Boonapai^^s coBscioas 
wealuMss* 

Another deeisire proof of tbe loss which Na- 
pcdeon had sustained in^ iHe baflle of Preuss- 
My\axif was his inactivity after the battle. For 
^ht days be remained wi^out ms^if^ any move* 
■lent, excepting by means^ ef his cavaFry^ whidir 
were generally worsted, and oft the 19th February 
he ev^ecQited the place, tnid prepared himsdf to re? 
f reat upon the Vistula, instead of drivings the Rus- 
simis, as he had threatened, behind the PregeK 
Various action&took place, during his retr^it, with 
different fortunes, but the Russian Cossacks and 
tight troops succeeded in making numbers <^ pri- 
soners, and ootlecting nnich spoiL 

The operations of Napoleon, when he had agam 
retired to the line of the* Vistula, inCf mated caution, 
and the sense of a dilBcult task before him. He 
appeared to feel, that the adrance into Poland had 
been premature, while Dantzic remained in die 
hands of the Prussians, from whence the most a- 
larming operations might take place in his rear, 
should he again advance to the Vlstnla widiout 
subdmng it. The siege of Dfuztzic was therefore 
to be formeii without delay. The place was de- 
fended by General K^lkrenth to the last extremi- 
ty. After many unsuccessful attempts to relieve it, 
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Dantzio finally sUrreodered in the end of Majr 
|$07t after treiK^e<3 had been opened before it for 
fif^-two days. If the season of the yeito had ad-^ 
mitted* a Britisli expedition to Bantzic might, if 
afo^xxmducted^ have operated in the rear of tfaof 
Skttperor Napdl^oii the rdief of Prussia, and per^ 
Imps otkctudd 4b6 liberation trf* Europe. 

T)ie utmost ccyre tvias aIi^ taken^ to supply di« 
Ipas wliicb Hafxileon's armies had sustained iit 
thes0hatd4iifiigbl<ctlnp«i^n8. He rabed the siegd 
of Colbergf 4t^w it» greater part of his fotrces <nil 
of Silesi% iHMiareld Alnew hwf'm Switzerland, ni^ed 
Ibe marcb of bodies 0[ troops from Italy^ and, to 
compete kis foeatis^ detaumded a newconscripdoti 
€>f ^ yei^ 1808»iphiidi was instantly oon^lied wiA 
by tb^ ^Sefliate as a matter of course. At lengthy 
as simimer approachedi the surrender of Da&t^ 
iDnabled bin to unite tbe besieging dimion, twienty^ 
ii^ thk^usand strong, to bis main army, and to piis^ 
fiare to resume offmsive opmratkxis. A large levy 
fif Poles was made at the same time; anddiey, widi 
other l^fat troops q( the French^ were employed 
ii^ tnakiug 6tro^g rec<mno]sah<ses, with various for« 
iuue, but msver witiiout the ex^junge of bard 
blows* It became evident to idl Skrope, that 
whatever naght be the end of this (doody eonflict, 
tbe Franeb Emperor was cflntendii^ wi^ a gene- 
ral md troops^ against whom it was knpossible to 
Kai^tbo$eovfi|xiwertBgand irresistible advantages, 
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which characterized his campargns in Italy and 
Germany. The bulktbis, it is true, announced 
new successes from day to day ; but as the g^eogra* 
phfcal advance upon the Polish territoiy was by no 
means in proportion to tb^ adrantages^ claimed, it 
was plain that. Napoleon was as often engaged in 
parrying as in pushing, in repairing losses as in 
improving victories. The Russian generals com- 
posed plans with skill, and executed them with ac- 
tivity and spirit, for cutting off separate divisions^ 
imd disturbing die French communications. 

The Russian army had received reinforcements ; 
but they were deficient in numerical amount, and 
only made up their strength, at the utmost^ to thei^ . 
original computation of 00,000 men. This proved 
unpardonable negligence in the Russian govern* 
ment, considering the ease with which men cart 
there be leried to any extent by the mere will of 
the Emperor, and the vital importance of the war 
which they were now waging. It is said, however, 
tblEit the poverty of the Russian administration was 
the cause of this failure to recruit their forces; 
and that the British being applied to, to negotiate 
a loan of six millions, and advance one million to . 
account, had declined tI|etransaction,'and thereby 
given great ofience to the Eimperor Alexander. 

Napoleon, so mudt move remote from his- own 
territories, had already, by exertions unparalleled 
in the history of Europe, assembled two hundred 
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and eiglity thousand men between the Vistula and 
Memely including the garrison of Dantzic. With, 
such unequal forces the war recommenced. 

The Russians were the assailants, making a com- 
bined movement on Ney's division^ which was sta-. 
tioned at Gutstadt, and in the vicinity. They pur- 
sued him as far Deppen, where there was some 
fighting ; but upon the 8th of June, Napoleon ad- 
vaoced in person to extricate his Marshal, and 
Bennigs^i was obliged to retreat in his turn. He 
was hardly pressed on the rear by the Grand Ar- 
my of France. But even in this moment of peril, 
Platow, with his Cossacks, made a charge, or, in 
their phrase, a hourra, upon the French, with such 
success, that they not only dispersed the skjir- 
mi^ers of 4;be Freiwh vanguard, and the advanced 
troops destined to support .them, but compelled 
the infacntry to form sqiiai^es, endangered the per- 
sonal safety of Napoleon, and occupied the atten- 
tion of the whole French cavalry, who bore down 
on them at full speed. Musketry and artillery 
were all turned on them at once, but to little or 
no purpose; for, having once gained the purpose 
of checking the advance, which was all they aimed 
at, the ckMid of Coasaeks dispersed over the field, 
like mist before the sun, and united behind the 
battalions whom th^r demonstration had protect- 
ed. 

By this fn^ns Platow and his followers had got 
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before the retreftthig division of the Russian army 
itnder Bagration^ which they were expected to 
support^ and had readied first a bridge over the 
Aller. The CosfiU^s were alarmed by the im- 
mense display offeree demonstri^ied against thenv 
and showed a disposition to thfK>w themselves con- 
fbsedly on the bridge, which must certainly hi^e' 
been attended with the most disastrous conse^ 
queboes to the rear^gnard, who would thus bavef 
been impeded in their retreat by the very troopii 
appointed to support th^n. The courage and db' 
votion of Platow prevented that great mis(brtuB[ef. 
He threw himself from his horse. ** Liet the Cos-^ 
i^ack that is base enough/' he ^exclaimed, <^ deserS 
his Hettman !^ The children of the wilderness 
halted around hkn, and be disposed them in per-^ 
^t order to protect the retreat of Bagration and 
tiie rear-guard, and afterwards achieve his owti 
retreat with trifling loss. 

The Russian army fell back upon Heilsbergy 
and there conceDli'ating their forces, made a most 
desperate stand. A very hard*fotight action here 
took place. The Russians^ ovelpowered by su* 
perior numbers, and forced from the level ground^ 
continued to defend with fury tiieir position on the 
heights, which the French made equally strenu-* 
ous efforts to carry by assault. The combat was 
repeatedly renewed, with cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery ; but without the fiery valour of the 
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assailants making any effectual impression on 
the iron ranks of the Russians. The battle con- 
tinued, till the approach of midnight, upon terms 
of equality; and when the morning dawned, the 
space of ground between the position of the Rus- 
sians and' that of the French, was not merely ^trew- 
ed, but literally sheeted over, with the bodies of the 
dead and wounded. The Russians retired unmolest- 
ed after the battle of 'Heilsberg, and, crossing the 
fiver Aller^ placed that barrier betwixt them and 
the ariny of Buonaparte, which, though it had suf- 
fered great losses, had, in consequence of the su- 
periority of niiinbers, been less affected by them 
than the Russian forces; In the condition of Ben- 
iiTgs«i's army, it was his obvious policy to pro- 
tract the war, especially as reinforcements, to the 
immber of thirty thousand men, were approaching 
the frontier from the interior of the empire. It 
Was probably with this view that he kept his army 
on the right bank of the Aller, with the exception ^ 
of a few bodies of cavalry, for the sake of observa- 
tion and intelligence. 

- On the IStb, the Russian army reached Fried- 
land, a considerable town on the west side of the 
Aller, communicating with the eastern, or right 
bank of the river, by a long wooden bridge. It 
was the object of Napoleon to induce the Russian 
general to pass by this narrow bridge to the left 
bank, and then to decoy him, into a general action, 
VOL. V. 2 b 
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in a position where the difficulty -of defiling through, 
the town, and over the bridge, must render retreat 
almost impossible. For this purp^ose he showed 
such a proportion x)nly of his force% as induced. 
General Bennigsen . to believe that the French 
troops on the western side of th^ Aller consisted 
only of Oudinot's divbion, vHtdch had been severely 
handled in the battle of Heibber^ and which be. 
Qow hoped altogether, to destrogr. . Under this d^ 
oeption he ordered a Russian division to pass th^ 
bridge, defile through the town, and iparch to the^ 
assault. The French took care to ofier no such 
resistance as should intimate their real strength* 
Bennigsen was thus led to reinforce this division 
with another — the baUle thickened, and the Rus- 
sian general at length transported all his army, one 
division excepted, to the left bank of the Aller, by 
means of the wooden bridge and three pontoons, 
and arrayed them in front of the town of Fried<r 
land, to overpower, as he supposed, the crippled 
division of the French, to whi^h alone he believed 
himself opposed. 

But no sooner had he taken this irretrievable 
step than the mask was dropped. The French 
skirmishers advanced in force ^ heavy columns of 
infantry began to show themselves; batteries of 
cannon were got into position; find aM circum? 
stances concurred, with the report of prisoners, to 
ansure Bennigsen, that he, with his enfeebled 
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forces, was in presence of the grand French army; 
His position, a sort of plain, surremided by wood^ 
and broken ground, was diffionlt to defend ; widi 
the town and a large river in h» rear,'itwas*cbui- 
geroiis to attempt a reti^eat, and to advance Iras 
pi^evented by 'the inequality of his force. Bet^nig^ 
sen now became anxious to maintain 'his cpitim^ 
nication with Wehktu, atown^onthe Pregel, which 
WAS the original point of' retreat, and- whevehe 
hoped to jcmi with th« Pruesians under Getteml 
LfEstocg. If the enemy should seise the i>ridge4it 
AUefbetg^ some miles lower down the Afi«r than 
fViedland^ this plan would become impoMnble, and 
h^ found himself therefore obliged to diminish his 
fi^rc^y by detaehiug six. thois^iaid men todefend 
that point. With the remainder of his force he 
. resolved to maintain his present position till mgh<i. 
The French adyanced to the attack about* tea 
o'clock. . The broken and wooded country which 
they occupied, enabled them to maintain and re^ 
new their eObrts at pleasure, while 4he Russians, 
in their exposed situation, could nis4' make the 
slightest movement without being obs^rred. Yet 
theyfought with such obstini^te valoui:, that about 
noon the French ^e^ased sickening of the contest^ 
and about to retire. But ^dlisl Wiis onlya feint, to 
repose such of thehr f6rces afl^htfd been ehga^fcv^ 
and to bring up reinforcements. The eaAnonad^ 
coiitihued' till abdttt hidf pastfdWr, whMiBikona- 
2b 2 
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pcurte brought up his full force in person^, for the 
purpose of one of those de^rate and generally 
irresistible efforts to which he was wont to trust 
the. decision of a doubtful day. Columns of enor- 
mous power) and extensive depth, appeared par- 
tially, visible among the interstices; of the woo4^ 
^^uQtry, and. seen. from the town of Friedlai^d^ the 
hapless Russian army looked as if surrounded by 
a .deep semicircle of ^glittering steel. The attack 
uppn all the Jine^ with cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, was general and . simultaneous, the French 
advancing with, shouts of assured victory ; while 
the Russians, . weakened by the loss . of at least 
.twelve thousand killed and wounded, were obliged 
to attempt :that most dispiriting and dangerous of 
movemientST-a; retreat through encumbered defiles, 
in front of a superior enemy.. The, principal at- 
tack was. on the. left wing, where the Ri^ssian po- 
sition was at, length forced. The troops which 
i^ompo^ed it streamed into ^he town, and crowded 
^e bridge and pontoons; the enemy thundered 
on their. rear, and without the valour of Alexan- 
der's Imperial Guard, the Russians would have 
been utterly ^ destroyed. These brave soldiers 
charged with , the bayonet the corps of Ney, who 
led the. French vanguard, disordered l^s column, 
jmd, though they were overpowered by numbers, 
prevented the, total ruin of the left wing. 

Meanwhile, the bridge and pontoons were set on 
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fire« to prevent the French, who had forced their 
way into the town, from taking possession of them. 
The smoke rolling over the combatants, increased 
the horror and confusion of the scene; yet a con- 
siderable part of the Russian infantry escaped 
through a ford close by the town, which was dis- 
covered in the moment of defeat. The Russian 
. centre and right, who remained on the west bank 
of the Aller, effected a retreat by a circuitous route,- 
leaving on the. right the town of Friedland, with 
its burning bridges, no longer practicable fdr 
friend or foe, and passing the AUer by a ford con- 
siderably farther down the river. This also Was 
found out in the very moment of extremity, — ^was. 
deep and dangerous, took the infantry up to the 
breast, and destroyed what ammunition was left in 
the tumbrils. 

Thus were the Russians once more united oh 
the right bank of the Aller, and eilabled to prose- 
cute their march towards Wehlau. Amid the Ca- 
lamities of defeat, they had saved all their cannon 
except seventeen, and preserved their baggage. 
Indeed, the stubborn character of their defence 
seems to have paralysed the energies of the victbr, 
who, after carrying the Russian position, showed 
little of that activity in improving bis succi^ss, which 
usually characterized him upon such oct]^sions. 
He pushed no troops over the Aller in pursuit of 
the retreating enetoy, but sii£fered Bennigsen to 
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ij^bisibi^kmtfH^s.if^^utlillerfiapliQn. Nei^ 

tadi aoy foroei^ 4owa the left .bftnk5 ^lo aot;lip<m ^e 
flwk of tjie Rii8fiaan:^9trQ ai^ i;ig]^t^>and eu^^hcioi 
(^froQv the river. lQ.$b#^ tb0!ba(ttle^Frt^luptd> 
apoordkigtortbe •^3^r$9^QD:af.a IV^^iicb gt^€^ 
vas a bat^gaiq^, liwt^a WtOT'yrJ^St* 

Yet themcist >(nporta^ coR^qii^ces resi^H^ 
fppoi tlif> 9etiH>n» itlvHigJi it^rj^r^^ i^ttCK^^s bad 
bepubntp^rtiirByiwpsroye^i iKwig*bei5g,^wWfih 
h^ bcfm«o k>pg tb« r^ftlgeof^th€>S[^lg.of,P'C^9sia, 
Wf^ etfictta^ 'by bis Smcea, aait|b)9P9(0^ plain^is 
Bussian ajiisdliarieis coidd^ qo longer; mdi^taaiii ^ 
If ar in Pp)and- Beno^wJ r^^^eafed Uf TUs|t^4p- 
WjBrds tb€)rRufisgMii fraat|0^« ,.Biit ^e^ moral «pii- 
sfM}«ie|i<^ of |;h^:d^eat fv^fn^ (^f ^Girtgi^a^^r Q<^9sa* 
quence tban could have been either the )capti|,pe pf 
guns ^a«4 .pri^ooent, or J^4€({aii^tion of terriinry. 
It ^ad the efibcts evidently d/esif^ by N^polotooi, pf 
dispqalvg t^ £iQp^£iH)r Ale^j^ainler to ppa Tbe 
fi^i^er coidd not b^lk feel tbut he was eiigagod with 
a more pbstouvte ei^eipy in I^sgia, tban a^y he bad 
yet ^OQuiMieteci After so many bloody bQl4es> 
he was;sq|Mr<^ #rriv^ on the frontiers of an im- 
mense empire, boundlei^^ its extent, and abnost 
ii)exbaustible4p re$ourQ^ ; wbMethe French, after 
s^SMi^ exti^enely in-fdefeatifig ap €urmy that w«^ 
itl^rely-auxUiary; cQ^'fSiQari^ be supposed ca^ 
pable of Ufid^rtakii^ a ^bei^ie of Uiva,si9n so gi- 
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gttlllic, as that of plunging into the vast regions of 
MuscoTy. 

Stteh an enterprise woald have been peculiarly 
iMksardous in the situation in which the French 
£tnperor now stood. The English expedition to 
the Bakic was daily expected. Oustavus was in 
Swedish Pomeraniay at tJbe head of a considerable 
army, which had raised the siege of Stralsunid. A 
spirit (^resistance wie^awakening in Prussia, where 
the teselute conduct of Blucher had admirers and 
Imitators, and the nation seemed to be reviving 
fkmi %he consternation inflicted 'by the defeat of 
jMa* The celebrated Sbbill, a partizan of greM 
courage "and address, had gained many advantages^ 
and was not unlikely, in a nation bred to arms, to 
acquire the command of a mnnerous body of mien. 
Hesse, Hanover, Brunswick, and the other pro- 
vinces of Germany, deprived of their anchsnt 
princes, and subjected to heavy exactions' by the 
^nquerord, were ripe for insurrection. All th^se 
dangers were of a nature from which little couM 
be apprehended while the Grand Army wAs at a 
moderate distance ; but were it to 'ffdVarice into 
Russia, especially were it to me^wlth b check 
dhere,' these sparks of fire, left in the reai-, might 
be= expected to kindle a dreadful conflagration. 
■ •Movi^d 'by such considerations. Napoleon hatd 
tMyhept open- the door for fieconciliation betwixt 
%be Czar and himself, abstaining from all those 
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personal reflections against bim, which he usuaUjt 
showered upc^ those who thwarted hi$. projeqts, 
and intimating more than okice, by dififer<^it modes 
of communication, that a peace,* which shoald 
enable Russia and France to. divide, the world be- 
twixt them, should be placed within ^Alexander's 
reach so soon as he was disposed to accept it. 

The time was now arrived when the Empercn* of 
, Russia was disposed to listen to .teims of a^oammo* 
dation with France. He had befB for some .time 
dissatisfied with his allies. Agaipst; Fredeiick 
William, indeed, nothing. could be cJi^ted, saye 
his bad £Mrtune; but what is it that; so jsoop der 
prives us of our friends as a consjtant train of .bad 
luck, rendering us idways a burt)ien;nKHretbanan 
aid to them ? The King of Sweden was: a iS^eUe 
ally at best, and had becpcne so unpopular with 
his subjects^ that his dethronement was anticq>ar 
ted ; and it was probably remembeiied, that the 
Swedish province of Finland extiended so near to 
St Petersburgh, as to be a desirable acquisition, 
which, in the course of a treaty with Buonaparte, 
might be easily attained. 

The principal ally of the Czar had been Britain. 
But he was displeased, as we have already noticed, 
with the econcHny of the EngUsh cabinet, who had 
declined, in his instance, the. loans and subsidies, 
of which they used to be liberal to allies of far less 
importance. A subsidy of about eighty thousand 
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pounds, was all which he hadbeeii able to extract 
from them. England had, indeed, sent an army 
i^to the north to join the Swedes, in forming the 
siege of Stralstind ; but this was too distant ah 
operation to produce any effect upon the Polish 
campaign. Alexander was also affected by the ex^ 
treme. sufferings of his subjects. His army had 
been to him, as to most young sovereigns, a par« 
ticular object of attention ; and he was justly proud 
of l>is noble regiments of Guards, which, maltreat- 
ed as they had been in the desperate acticms of 
which we have given some account, relmaitied 
scarce the shadow of them^lves, in' numbers and 
appearance. His fame, mor€k)ver, suffered little 
in withdrawing from a contest in whibh he was en- 
gaged as an auxiliary only ; and Alexander was nd 
doubt n^ade to comprehend, that he might do more 
in behalf of the Eling of Prussia, his ally, by ne- 
gotiation than. by continuation of the war. The 
influence of Napoleon's name, and the extraordi- 
nary splendour of his talents and his exploits, must 
also have had an effect upon the youthful imagh- 
nation of, the Russian Emperor. He might be al- 
lowed to feel pride (high as his own situation was) 
that the Destined Victor, who had subdued so 
many princes, was willing to acknowledge an equa- 
lity in his case ; and he might not yet be so much 
aware of the nature of ambition, as to know that it 
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bdds'the world as inadequate to raaintain two co- 
ordinate Bovereigm. 

The Russian Emperor's wish of an anhistiee was 
first hinted at bjr. Behnigsdn, on iheQlst of Jmte, 
was ratifiddi on the SSd of the same month, and 
was stoon afterwards (followed, bM only by peace 
Widi BcH8ia*and PnHsia, onabai^s which seemed 
to preclude the possibility 6f ftttore misunderstand- 
ing, but by the fbrmaticm of a pergonal 'ihtimacy 
and fViendflhip bettreen Napolatm md the bniy so- 
hrereign in Europe,* -whd bad-Ae power nec<»sary 
to treat widi him on an oquah footing^. 
. The negotiation for this itanpovtant pacifits^cm 
was not ootaducted in the usual style of dipldmacy, 
but in that which Nupoleon bad repeatedly shown 
axleaire 16 substltufce for the confer ^iiee^ rf inferior 
agents, by the idterTention, namely, of the faigh- 
€p|itrActiilg paf ties in pertron. 

The armiatic&was no sooner agreed upon, than 
preparation^ "were smdefor a personal intei^few 
betwixt' the two Emperors. It took place upon a 
raft prepared f^r .the ^purpose, and moored in the 
midst of tbe river Niemen, which bore an Immense 
tent orpaiuHon. Atthalfpast nine, 2&th June 1807, 
the two Emperors, in the mididt of' thousands of 
spectators^ alibaTked at the same moment from 
the roppoaite banks of the liver. Bnonaptiite was 
attended 'IfyoMnrat, Bavthier, >Bessieres, Durdc, 
and Caulaincourt ; Alexander, by his brother the 
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Archduke- GHntentitie, Getaierals Becnigsen Md 
Quiv^ardwj with the Count ^deXieveii, <«»eofrbis 
,aide9rde*G«i»pb Arriviag on the raft» they dis^m- 
Iw^ed andembraeedaoMd the shoula sitid act^lfi- 
saMoms df both armies^ and entering.the payition 
•iprhicb.had beehi, prepared^ bekla^priVatJe'Coofe- 
rtmcciio f'^twtx hours. Their officers, who rdmatn- 
edt at a jdklvDoe tearing ftiie iiiterview, were^ tfiea 
eectppoeaUyriBtrodueed, abd.tbe fullest good tm- 
de»tte3dfaig seeiMflE'to^jbecestahKsbed betmn^en tlate 
soYere^ns, i^holhad.at their disposal >aQ great a 
pMwiti Qf^fshe^ laaaiwenie* •It'^;iietrfco be doubted, 
diatf^'.diifi^>momf8btoiis ooeasion Nap^^>Dexeft* 
ledi^t^tbofijerpersonal powers of alJtrihslMii, whft^ 
eoieitraK^ on^Ae pactof.one otkexwkfe^sbrdtidtiii- 
guished, rarely failed to acquire. the good wiU df 
iOi'twit^ ifhom- he 'had rkitercoears^ when he was 
disposeid to: employ them. * He possessed alao^ 
in^Mk emihent* d^ree,' the sort of eloquence which 
can nttke the w«rse appi^ar the hetter reason, and 



• The impression which Buonaparte's presence and conversation, 
aided by the preconceived ideas of his talents, made on all whb ap- 
proocbed his personi -was of the most siriking 13iid« The ci^itaiii 
of. a Biiltish man^tf-war^ who waa present 4it im occu|pjWig ,tlie 
island. of Elbaj disturbed On that occasion the solemnity and gravity 
of a levee, at which several British functionaries attended, by 'bear- 
ing a homely, but certainly a striking testiiKHmy to his powerfl of 
«t^rac^Q, while ke.^«law>ed^ thftt '* Boiiey wfm a. d-«»d good ^- 
Ipw, after all !" 
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wkicb, turvmg into ridkttle the axgam&ats derived 
from general principles of moraUty or hcmesty, 
which he was accustomed to term idiosyncracy, 
makes all reasoning rest upon existing circum- 
stances. Thus, all the maxims of truUi and ho- 
nour might be plausibly parricid by those arising 
out of immediate convenience; and the direct in- 
terest, or what seethed the direct interest, of the 
party whom he wished to gain over» was put in 
immediate oppositicm to the dictates of moral sen- 
timent, and of princely virtue. In this manner he 
might plausibly represent, in many points, that the 
weal of Al«i:ander's empire m%ht require him to 
strain some of the maxims of truth and justice^ and 
to do a little wrong in order to attain a great na- 
tional advantage. . 

< The town of Tibit was now declared neutrd. 
Entertainments of every kind followed each other 
in close succession/ and^ the French and Russian, 
nay, even the Prussian officers, seemed so delight- 
ed with each other's society, that it was difficult to 
conceive that men, so courteous and amiable, had 
been for so many months drenching trampled 
snows and muddy wastes with each other's blopd. 
The two Emperors were constantly together in 
public and in private, and on those occasions their 
intimacy approached to the character of that of 
two young men (^ rank^ who are comrades in sport 
or frolic, as well as accustomed to be associates in 
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affairs, and upon occasions, of graver moment. 
They are well known to have had private and con- 
fidential meetings, where gaiety and even gallantry 
seemed to be the sole purpose, but where politics 
were not entirely forgotten. 

Upon the more public occasions, there were 
guests at the imperial festivities, for which they, 
contained small mirth. On the 28th, the unfortu- 
nate King of Prussia arrived at Tilsit, and was pre- 
sented to his formidable vibtor. Buonaparte did 
not admit him to the footing of equality on which 
he treated the Emperor Alexander, and made an 
^rly intimation, that it would only be for the pur- 
pose of obliging his brother of the North, that he 
might consent to relax his grasp on the Prussian 
territories. Those in the King's own possession 
were reduced to the petty territory of Memel, with 
the fortresses of Colberg and Oraudentz. It was 
soon plain,, that the terms on which he was to be. 
restored to a part of his dominions, would deprive. 
Prussia of almost all the accessions which had been 
rpade since 1773, under the system and by the ta- 
lents of. the Great Frederick, and reduce her at 
once' from a first-rate power in Europe to one of 
the second class. 

. The beautiful and unfortunate Queen, whose 
high spirit had hastened the war, was anxious, if 
possible, to interfere with such weight as female in- 
tercession might use to din^nish the ^calamities of 
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the peaoe. It was but onthe firstiday oftfaa fiM-e*- 
going April, that when meeting ttie (Emperor AlaJc* 
and^vat Konigsberg, and £aeling t^tfidi diffiarence 
betwixt that inter^iewy and, those ^i B^lin^which. 
preceded the war, Alexander and /Erederiojc Wil- 
liam had remainedlocked for a ttiaedn each<i*|ier's 
arms; the former ghedding teaofs^ of compassion^, 
the latter of grief. On the same occasion^^-the 
Queen^ as she saluted the Emperors coidd <»ily ut** 
ter- amidst her tears the words, "Dcttir cousiii V\ 
intimating at once the depth of their 'distress,- and' 
their affectionate confidence in the magnanimity of 
their ally. Thiia scene was melancholy, but that 
which succeeded it at Tilsit wds more so, for it was: 
embittered by degradation* The Queen, who ar^ 
rived at the place of treaty some days after her 
husband, was now not only to support th<s presence 
of Napoleon, in whose official prints she was per- 
sonally abused, and who Was the author, of all the 
misfortunes which had befallen her country ; but 
if she would in any degree repair these misfor- 
tunes, it could only be by exciting his compassion; 
and propitiating his favour. ** Forgive us," she 
said, " this fatal war — the memory of the Great 
Frederick deceived us — ^we thought ourselves his^ 
equals because we are his descendants — alas^ we 
have not proved «uch !" With a zeal for the wel- 
fkre of Prussia, which must have cost her own feel*» 
ings exquisite paiii^ sh^ used towards/ Napoleon 
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tbofiei arte of Ji^sinuAtioii, by wbicb women pa»* 
se^ed.of high rank, great beauty* wit, aod.graee^ 
frequently exercise an important influ^ce. De* 
sir^Qus to pay bis court,* Napoleon, on one occasion 
offered her a rose of una>mmcai beauty^ The 
Queen at first seemed to decline receiving the 
courtesy — then accepted it, adding the stipulation 
— *<< At least with Magdeburg." Buonaparte^ as 
he boasted to Josephine, was proof against these 
ladylike artifices, as waxcloth is s^gainst rain. 
*^ Your Majesty will be pleased to remember," he 
said, ** that it is I who ofifer, and that your Ma* 
jesty has only the task of accepting." 

It was disconrteousi ta remind the unfortunate, 
princess how absolutely she was at the. mercy of 
the victor, and unchivalrous to dilute that a lady, 
acqepting a courtesy, has a right to conceive her- 
self as conferring an obligation, and is therefore, 
entitled to annex a condition. But it is true, oni 
the other hand, as Napoleon himself urged, that it- 
would have be^i playing the gallant at i a high, 
price, if he had exchanged towns and provinces in 
return for dvilities. It is not believed that the > 
Queen of Prussia succ^ded to any extent in da* 
taining a modification of the terms to which her 
husband was subjected ; and it is certain, that she^ 
felt so deeply the cMstres^ into which her country r 
was plunged, that her s^ise of it tM-ougfat her to an> 
untimely grave. The deadi of this4ntere6tingandL 
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beautifal Queen, not only powerfully affected the 
mind of her huiiband and family, but the Prussian 
nation at large; who, regarding her as having 
died a victim to her patriotic sorrow for the na- 
tional misfortunes, recorded her fate as one of the 
many injuries, for which they were to call France 
and Napoleon to a severe accompting. 

. The terms imposed on Prussia by the treaty of 
Tilsit, were briefly the^ : — 

. That portion. of Poland acquired by Prussia in 
the partition of 1'7'72» was disunited from that king- 
dom, and erected int^ a separate territory, to be 
called the Grjtnd Duchy of Warsaw. It was to be 
held by the King of Saxony, under the character 
of Grand Duke ; and. it was stipulated that he was 
to have direct communication with this new acqui- 
sition by means of a military road across Silesia, a 
privilege likely to occasion constant jealousy be- 
twixt the courts of Berlin aitd Warsaw. Thus 
ended the hope of the Poles to be restored to the 
condition of an independent nation. They mere- 
ly exchanged the dominion of one German master, 
for another— rPru^sia. for Saxony, Frederick Wil- 
liam for Augustus — the only difference being, that 
die latter was descended from the ancient Kings 
of Poland. They were, however, subjected to a 
milder and more ea$y. yoke. than: thM which they 
had hitherto borAe ; nor does it appear that the 
King (as he had been created) of Saxony derived 
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any real addition of authority and consequence from 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. It seems indeed 
probable, that the erection of this sovereignty 
was the effect of a composition between the Em- 
perors ; Napoleon, on the one hand, renouncing 
all attempts at the liberation of Poland, which he 
could not have persevered in without continuing 
the war with Russia, and perhaps with Austria al- 
so ; and Alexander consenting that Prussia should 
be deprived of her Polish dominions, under the 
stipulation that they were to be transferred to 
Saxony, from whose vicinity his empire could ap- 
prehend little danger. 

The constitution arranged for the Grand Du- 
chy, also, was such as was not liable to lead to dis- 
turbances among those provinces of Poland which 
were united with Austria and Russia. Slavery 
was abolished, and the equality of legal rights 
among all ranks of citizens was acknowledged. 
The Grand Duke held the executive power. A 
Senate, or Upper House, of eighteen members* 
and a Lower- House of Nuncios, or Depiltiesi 
amounting to Iei hundred, passed into laws, or re- 
jected at their pleasure, such propositions as the 
Duke laid before them. But the Diets, the Pos- 
polite, the Liberum Veto, and all the other turbu- 
lent privileges of the Polish nobles, contincted 
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abolished, as they had been under the Prussian 
government. 

Buonaparte made it his boast that he had re- 
turned the Prussian territories not to the House 
pf Brandenburgh, but to Alexander; so that if 
Frederick William yet reigned, it was only, he 
said, by the friendship of Alexander, — " a term," 
^he added, " which he himself did not recognize 
in the vocabulary of sovereigns, under the head of 
state afiairs." Alexander, however, was not alto- 
gether so disinterested, as Buonaparte, with some- 
thing like a sneer, thus seemed to insinuate. There 
was excepted from the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
and added to the territory of Russia at the expense 
t)f Prussia^ the province of Bialystock, serving ma^ 
'"Serially to improve the frontier of the empire. Thus 
the Czar, in some degree, profited by the distress 
of his ally. The apology for his conduct must 
rest, first, on the strength of the temptation to 
stretch his empire towards the Vistula, as a great 
natural boundary ; secondly, on the plea, that if 
he had declined the acquisition from a point of de- 
licacy. Saxony, not Prussia, would have pr<^ed 
by his self-denial, as the territory of Bialystock 
would in that event have gone to augment the Du- 
chy of Warsaw. Russia ceded the Lordship of 
Jever to Holland, as an ostensible compoisation 
for her new acquisition. 
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Dautzic, w^th a certain surrounding ter,ritory, 
was by the treaty of Tilsit recognized as a free city, 
under the protection of Prussia and Saxony. There 
c^n he little dou|3t, that the further provisiop, that 
France should occupy the town until the conclu- 
sion of a maritime peace, was intended to secure 
for the use of Napoleon a place of arms, so impor- 
tant in case of a new breach betwixt him and Rus- 
sia. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that the Em- 
peror Alexander, and the King of Prussia, ratified 
all the changes which Napoleon had wrought on 
Europe, acknowledged the thrones which he had 
erected, and recognized the leagues which be had 
formed. , On the other hai^d, out of deference 
to the. Emperor, Buonaparte consented that the 
Ditkes of Saxe-Coburg, Oldenburg, and Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, German Princes connected with 
Alexander, should remain in possession of their 
territories ; the French, however, continuing to 
occupy the sea-ports of the two countries last na- 
med^ until a final peace betwixt France and Eng- 
land. 

While these important negotiations were pro- 
ceed ing^ a radical change took place in the coun- 
cils of the British nation ; what was called the Fox 
and Grenville administration being dissolved, a^ 
their place supplied by one formed under the aus- 
2c 2 
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pices of the Duke of Portland, and comprehend- 
ing Lords Liverpool, Castlereagb, Mr Canning, 
and other statesmen, professing the principles of 
the late William Pitt. It was an anxious object 
with the new cabinet to reconcile the Czar to the 
alliance of England, and atone for the neglect with 
which he considered himself as having been treat- 
ed by their predecessors. With this purpose, 
Lord Leveson Gower (now Lord Viscount Gran- 
ville) was dispatched with power to make such of- 
fers of conciliation as might maintain or renew an 
amicable intercourse between Britain and Russia. 
But the £mperor Alexander had taken his part, 
at least for the present ; and, being predetermined 
to embrace the course recommended by his new 
ally Buonaparte, he avoided giving audience to the 
British Ambassador, and took his measures at Til- 
sit, without listening to the offers of accommoda- 
tion which Lord Gower was empowered to pro- 
pose. 

By the treaty of Tilsit, so far as made public, 
Russia offered her mediation betwixt Britain and 
France, on condition that the first-named king- 
dom should accept the proffer of her interference 
' within a month. So far, therefore, the Czar ap- 
peared to a certain extent careful of the interest 
of his late ally. But it is now perfectly well un- 
derstood, that among other private articles of this 
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memorable treaty, there existed one by which the 
Emperor bound himself, in case of Britain's reject- 
ing the proposed mediation, to recognize and en* 
force what Buonaparte called the Continental Sys* 
tem, by shutting his ports against British vessels, 
and engaging the Northern Courts in a new coali- 
tion, having for its object the destruction of Eng- 
lish maritime superiority. In a word, the armed 
Northern Neutrality, originally formed under the 
auspices of Catherine, and in an evil hour adopt- 
ed by the unfortunate Paul, was again to be esta- 
blished under the authority of Alexander. Den- 
mark, smarting under the recollections of the bat- 
tle of Copenhagen, only waited, it was thought, 
the signal to join such a coalition, and would will- 
ingly consent to lend her still powerful navy to its 
support ; and Sweden was in too weak and dis- 
tracted a state to resist the united will of France 
and Russia, either regarding war with Britain, or 
any other stipulations which it might be intended 
to impose upon her. But as there is no country 
of Europe to which the commerce of England is 
so beneficial as Russia, whose gross produce she 
purchases almost exclusively, it was necessary to 
observe strict secrecy upon these further objects. 
The ostensible proposal of mediation was there- 
fore resorted to, less in the hope, perhaps, of es- 
tablishing peace betwixt France and England, 
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than in the expectation of affording a pretext, 
which might justify iti the eye of the Russian na- 
tion a rupture with the latter poweh But, in spite 
of every precaution which could be adopted^ the 
address of the British ambaishdor obtained ^s^ 
session of the secret' which France and Russia 
deemed it so important to conceal ; and hotd 
Gower was able to transmit to his court an exact 
account of this secret article, arid paitieiilarly 6f 
the tviro Emperoi's having resolved to 6ttiploy thfe 
Danish fleet in the destruction' of the liiaritiihe 
fights of Britain^ whidi had befen so lately piit 
I upon a footing, that, to Alexander at least,- hiEiiC^ 
till his recent frateriiizatiori with ' Bctdiiaparte, 
seemed entirely satisfactory. ' , ^ 

There were no doubt other secret'articles named 
in the treaty of Tilsit, by which it seems to have 
been the object of these two great Emperors, as 
they loved to term themselves, of the North and of 
the South, to divide the civilized world between 
them. It miay ht regarded as certain, that.Buonai- 
parte opened to Alexander th^ course of unj^rin^ 
cipled policy which he intended to pursue respect- 
ing the kingdom of Spain, and procured his ac- 
quiescence in that daring usurpation. And it has 
been affirmed, that he also stipulated for the aid of 
Russia to take Gibraltar, to recover Malta and 
Egypt, and to banish the British flag from the 
Mediterranean. All these enterprises were more 
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or less directly calculated to the depression, or 
rather the destruction of Great Britain, the only 
formidable enemy who still maintained the strife 
against France, and so far the promised co-opera- 
tion of Russia must have been in the highest degree 
grateful to Napoleon. But Alexander, however 
much he might be Buonaparte's personal admirer, 
did not follow his father's simplicity in becoming 
his absolute dupe, but took care, in return for his 
compliance with the distant, and in some degree 
visionary projects of Buonaparte's ambition, to ex- 
act his countenance and co-operation in gaining 
certain acquisitions of the highest importance to 
Russia, and which were found at a future period 
to have added powerfully to her means of defence, 
when she once more matched her strength with 
that of France. To explain this, we must look 
back to the ancient policy of France and of Europe, 
when, by supporting the weaker states, and main- 
taining their dependence, it was the object to pre- 
vent the growth of any gigantic and over-bearing 
power, who might derange the balance of the ci- 
vilized world. 

* The growing strength of Russia used in former 
time^to be the natural subject of jealousy to the 
French government, and they endeavoured to coun- 
terbalance these appi*ehensions by extending the 
protection of France to the two weaker neighbours 
of Russia, the Porte and the kingdom of Sweden, 
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with which powers it had always been the policy 
of France to connect herself, and which connexion 
was not only honourable to that kingdom, but use- 
ful to Europe. But at the treaty of Tilsit, and in 
Buonaparte's subsequent conduct relating to these 
powers, he lost sight of this national policy, or ra- 
ther sacrificed it to his own personal objects. 

One of the most important private articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit seems to have provided, that 
Sweden should be despoiled of her provinces of 
Finland in favour of the Czar, and be thus, with 
the consent of Buonaparte, deprived of all effec- 
tual means of annoying Russia. A single glance 
at the map will show, how completely the posses- 
sion of Finland put a Swedish army, or the army of 
France as an ally of Sweden, within a short march 
of St Petersburgh ; and how, by consenting to Swe- 
den's being stripped of that important province, 
Napoleon relinquished the grand advantage to be 
derived from it, in case of his ever being again ob- 
liged to contend with Russia upon Russian ground. 
Yet there can be no doubt, that at the treaty of 
Tilsit he became privy to the war which Russia 
shortly after waged against Sweden, in which Alex- 
ander deprived that ancient kingdom of her fron- 
tier province of Finland, and thereby obtained a 
covering territory of the last and most important 
consequence to his own capital. 
The Porte was no less made a sacrifice to the 
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inordinate anxiety, which, at the treaty of Tilsit, 
Buonaparte seems to have entertained, for acqui- 
ring at any price the accession of Russia to his ex- 
travagant desire of destroying England. By the 
public treaty, indeed, some care seems to have been 
taken of the interests of Turkey, since it provides 
that Turkey was to have the benefit of peace un- 
der the mediation of France, and that Russia was 
to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, for the ac- 
quisition of which she was then waging an unpro- 
voked war. But by the secret agreement of the 
two Emperors, it was unquestionably understood, 
that Turkey in Europe was to be placed at the 
mercy of Alexander, as forming naturally a part of 
the Russian Empire, as Spain, Portugal, and per- 
haps Great Britain, were, from local position, de- 
stined to become provinces of France. At the 
subsequent Congress betwixt the Emperors at 
Erfurt, their measures against the Porte were more 
fully adjusted. 

It may seem strange, that the shrewd and jealous 
Napoleon should have suffered himself Jo be so 
much over-reached in his treaty with Alexander, 
since the benefits stipulated for France, in the 
treaty of Tilsit, were in a great measure vague> 
and subjects of tope rather than certainty. The 

British naval force was not easOy to be subdued^ 

Gibraltar and Malta are as strong fortresses as the' 
world can exhibit — the conquest of Spain was at 
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least a doubjtful undertaking, if the last war of the 
Succession was carefully considered. But the 
Russian objects were nearer, and were within her 
grasp. Finland was seized on with little difficulty, 
nor did the conquest even of Constantinople pos- 
sess any thing very difficult to a Russian army, if 
unopposed save by the undisciplined forces of the 
Turkish empire. Thus it is evident, that Napo- 
leon exchanged, for distant and contingent pro- 
spects, his acquiescence in the Russian objects, 
which were near, essential, and, in comparison, of 
easy attainment. The effect of this policy we shall 
afterwards advert to. Meanwhile, the two most 
ancient allies of France, and who wer^ of the 
greatest politicahimportance to her in case of a se- 
cond war with Russia, were most unwisely aban- 
doned to the mercy of that power, who failed not 
to despoil Sweden of Finland, and, but for inter- 
vening causes, would probably have seized upon 
Constantinople with the same ease. 

If the reader should wonder how Buonaparte, 
able and astucious as he was, came to be over- 
reached in the treaty of Tilsit, we believe the se- 
cret may be found in a piece of private history. 
Even at that early period Napoleon nourished the 
idea of fixing, as he supposed, the fate of his own 
family, or dynasty, by connecting it by marriage 
with the blood of one of the established monarchies 
of Europe. He had hopes, even then, that he 
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might obtain the hand of one of the Archduchesses 
of Russia, nor did the Emperor throw any obstacle 
in the way of the scheme. It is well known that 
his suit was afterwards disappointed by the Em- 
press Mother, who pleaded the diflference of reli- 
gion ; but at the time of the treaty of Tilsit, Na- 
poleon was actually encouraged, or deceived him- 
self into an idea that he received encouragement, 
to form a perpetual family connexion with Russia. 
This induced him to deal easily with Alexander in 
the matters which they had to discuss together, 
and to act the generous, almost the prodigal friend. 
And this also seems to have been the reason why 
Napoleon frequently complained of Alexander's in- 
sincerity, and often termed him The Greeks accord- 
ing to the Italian sense of the name, which signifies 
a trickster or deceiver. 

But we must return from the secret articles of 
the Tilsit treaty, which opened such long vistas in 
futurity, to the indisputable and direct conse- 
quences of that remarkable measure. 

The treaty betwixt Russia and France was sign- 
ed upon the 7th — that betwixt France and Prussia 
on the 9th July. Frederick William published 
upon the 24th of the same month one of the most 
dignified, and at the same time the most aflFecting 
proclamations, that ever expressed the grief of 
an unfortunate sovereign. 

" Dear inhabitants of faithful provinces, dis- 
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tricts, and towns," said this most interesting , do- 
cument, " my arms have been unfortunate. The 
efforts of the relics of my army have been of no 
avail. Driven to the extreme boundaries of my 
empire, and having seen my powerful ally conclude 
an armistice, and sign a peace, no choice remained 
for me save to follow his example. That peace 
was necessarily purchased upon terms correspond- 
ing to imperious circumstances. It has imposed 
on me, and on my house — it has imposed upon the 
whole country, the most painful sacrifices. The 
bonds of treaties, the reciprocalities of love and 
duty, the work of ages, have been broken asunder. 
My efforts have proved in vain. Fate ordains it, 
and a father parts from his children. I release 
you completely from your allegiance to myself and 
to my house. My most ardent prayers for your 
welfare will always attend you in your relations to 
your new sovereign. Be to him what you have 
ever been to me. Neither force nor fate shall 
ever efface the remembrance of you from my heart.*' 
To trace the t^'unlphant return of the victor is 
a singular contrast to those melancholy effusions 
of the vanquished monarch. The treaty of Tilsit 
had ended all appearance of opposition to France 
upon the Continent. The British armament, which 
had been sent to Pomerania too late in the cam- 
paign, was re-embarked, and the King of Sweden, 
evacuating Stralsund, retired to the dominions 
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which he was not very long destined to call his 
own. After having remained together for twenty 
days> during which they daily maintained the most 
friendly intercourse, and held together long and 
secret conferences, the two Emperors at last sepa- 
rated, with demonstrations of the highest personal 
esteem^ and each heaping upon the other all the 
honours which it was in his power to bestow. 
The congress broke up on the 9th July ; and on 
his return to France, Napoleon visited Saxony, 
and was there met at Bautzen (doonxed/for a' very 
different reason to be renowned in his history) by 
King Augustus, who received him with the ho- 
nours due to one who had, in outward appearance 
at least, augmented the power which he might have 
overthrown. 

On 29th July, Napoleon, restored to his palace 
at St Cloud, received the homage of the Senate, 
and other official and constitutional bodies. The 
celebrated naturalist Lacepede, as the organ of the 
former body, made a pompous enumeration of the 
miracles of the campaign; and avowed that the 
accomplishment of such wonderful actions as would 
seemingly haf e required ages, was but to Napoleon 
the work of a few months ; while at the same time 
his ruling genius gave motion to all the domestic 
administration of his vast empire, imd, although 
four hundred leagues distant from the capital, was 
present with and observant of the most complicat- 
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ed as well .as extensive details. " We cannot," 
concludes the orator, " oflFer to your Majesty 
praises worthy of you. Your glory is too much 
raised above us. It will be the task of posterity, 
removed at a distance from your presence, to es- 
timate with greater truth its real degree of eleva- 
tion. Enjoy, Sire, the recompense the most worthy 
of the greatest of monarchs, the happiness of be- 
ing beloved by the greatest of nations, and may 
our great-grandchildren be long happy under your 
M^esty's reign." 

So spoke the President of the French Senate ; 
and who, that wished to retain the name of a.ra^ 
tional being, dared have said, that, within the pe- 
riod of seven years, the same Senate would be car- 
rying to the down-fallen and dejected King of Prus- 
sia their congratulations on his sha're in the over- 
throw of the very man, whom . they were now 
ad<M'ing as a demigod ! 

The fortunes and fame of Napoleon w.fr^^ in- 
deed, such as to excite in the highest degr^ ti\p 
veneration with which men look upon talents and 
success. All opposition seemed to sink before 
him,, and Fortune appeared only to have looked 
doubtfully upon him during a part of the last cam- 
paign, in order to render still brighter the ajiispi- 
cious aspect under which she closed it Many of 
his most confirmed enemies, who, from their pjror 
ved attachment to the House of Bourbon, had se- 
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cretly disowned the authority of Buonaparte, and 
doubted the continuance of his success, when they 
saw Prussia lying at his feet, and Russia clasping 
his hand in friendship, conceived they should be 
struggling against the decrees of Providence, did 
they longer continue to resist their predestined 
master. Austerlitz had shaken their constancy ; 
Tilsit destroyed it : and with few and silent ex- 
ceptions, the vows, hopes, and wishes of France, 
seemed turned on Napoleon as her Heir by Des- 
tiny. Perhaps he himself, only, could finally have 
disappointed their expectations. * But he was like 
the adventurous climber on the Alps, to whom the 
surmounting the most tremendous precipices, and 
ascending to the most towering peaks, only shows 
yet dizzier heights and higher points of elevation. 
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